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THE FRENCH IN ABYSSINIA. 


Tue following paragraph appeared a short time back in the French 
paper the Journal des Débats—a name preserved long after the constitu- 
tional debates to which it owed its origin have ceased to be: 

“ Zoulla, on the coast of Habesch, at the bottom of a fine bay near 
the spot once occupied by Adulis, was the most frequented port of the 
Red Sea in ancient times. The coast of Habesch is that part of the 
Abyssinian seaboard which extends from Cape Nose to the Straits of 
Bab-el-Mandeb, Cape Nose itself being situated at the boundary of 
Upper Egypt, opposite the Isle of Emeralds, of which the Viceroy of 
Egypt has recently taken possession. The town of Zoulla contains an 
industrious maritime population, said to be superior to any other on the 
coast. The port possesses excellent anchorage-ground, well sheltered 
from the north-west winds, which alone enter in the bay. Zoulla is also 
the most favourable port for communicating with the interior of the 
states of the Emperor Theodore, who reigns over the greater part of 
Abyssinia; moreover, it commands the Aden route. The cession of this 

rt to France is said to have been made in strict conformity with esta- 

lished usages.” 

There is much that is curious and suggestive, and not a little that is 
erroneous, in this paragraph. It was not Zula, or Zoulla, as the French 
have it, that was the most frequented port of the Red Sea in ancient 
times, but Adule. Habesh is the Arabian name of Abyssinia, which is 
corrupted from it. The name is by no means confined to the seaboard. 
Zula is a mere village of boatmen and camel-drivers; and, as to its in- 
dustrious maritime population, it exists only in the fancy of the writer. 
Adule, and not Zula, is not only the most favourable port for commu- 
nicating with the interior of the states of the Emperor Theodore, but, 
moreover, it is the starting-point of the great ancient route from the 
coast to Axume. The gulf of Annesly, or ancient Sinus Adulicus, com- 
mands the Aden route rather than Zula, which is at a short distance from 
the sea. What a courteous expression, too, is this from one nation in 
diplomatic alliance and friendship with another! France has little or 
no commerce in the Red Sea; she has no regular packet service, no 
colonial interests, except what are very far removed, to protect, yet she 
assumes upon herself to “command” the route to Aden—that is to say, 
the route followed by the packets of the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany! Such an assumption is not merely discourteous, it is inconsistent 
with the dignity of a great nation. It is possible that the writer had in 
view the necessity that might arise for France having station in the Red 
Sea, to seek shelter, or to refit or otherwise, when the navigation of that 
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sea shall be thrown open to the vessels of all nations by the carrying out 
of the proposed interoceanic canal. But, if so, it is passing strange that 
at the very time that France should be pushing forward the claims of that 
project, both with Turkey and the other nations of Europe, on the 
grounds of its perfect freedom and neutrality, she should be preparing 
to assume the “command” of the Red Sea route, and hold sway, 
in anticipation, over Abyssinia and a large portion of the Sultan’s domi- 
nions! Lastly, we are told that “the cession of this port to France has 
been made in strict conformity with established usages.”. It might be 
inquired, with some degree of propriety, what are the established usages 
on the occasion of the cession of a port by a chief who is himself a 
usurper in the country over which he rules, whose rule does not extend 
to the district in which the said port is situated, and which port is peopled 
and owned by inhabitants who neither acknowledge his sway, his religion, 
nor his race? Yet such, we shall undertake to prove, is the case with Zula 
and Adule, over which the Abyssinians have not only no control, but they 
have failed to subject the latter in time of actual warfare, as can be tes- 
tified from the writings of a French traveller. 

Adule of the Greeks, and Adulis of the Romans, was the principal 
haven and city of the Adulitz, a people of mixed origin in the coun 
of the Troglodytes, and situated on a es of the Red Sea called the Gulf 
of Adule, or Adulis. This bay appears to have been formed by the 
Colobon promontory, now Jebel Gadem, on the one side, and the 
Opewwn Xepoornoos, or Hilly Chersonesus, beyond. Within it was Orine, 
or *‘ the hilly island” of Arrian’s Periplus of the Red Sea, now Valentia 
Island. ' 

There is no doubt that although Annesly Bay is guarded by a whole 
archipelago of islets and coral reefs, and its internal navigation is much 
obstructed by madreporites, that it is the most commodious and safest 
haven in the Red Sea, and its dangers might easily be buoyed off. The 
knowledge of the ancients in regard to the countries on this sea was 
mainly confined to a few ports, and with regard to the dwellers in the 
interior, they were content with designating them as ichthyophagists, 
parecer and devourers of roots, seeds, ostriches, serpents, ele- 
phants, turtles, and locusts. It may be questionable, however, whether 
the Rhizophagi, also known as the Eleii, were not so designated from 
their habit of using the roots of the Pavetta longifolia for tooth-brushes, 
as is still generally in vogue. The Chan-Gallas of the Mazaga district, 
who pass the rainy season in caves, represent the Troglodytes to the 
present day, and the Danakil are most decided fishermen and fish- 
eaters. 

Adule was founded, according to Pliny (lib. vi. cap. xxix.), by fugitive 
slaves (4igyptiorum hoc servi a dominis profugi condiderunt), and this 
is corroborated by Cosmas, “the Indian merchant,” in his Christian 
Topography. It was favoured by the Ptolemys, and became, under them, 
the first station on the highway from the coast to the city of Axume, in 
the interior. It was also a hunting-seat of the Lagides, as recorded in 
the Adulitan inscription. It was further, as Adulis, the haven of Axume 
under the Romans. The chief articles of its trade are enumerated by 
Dean Vincent. It was an emporium for hides, ivory, and tortoiseshell. It 


had also a large slave-market, and was a caravan station for the trade of 
the interior of Africa. The apes, which the Roman ladies of high birth 
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kept as pets, and for which they often gave high prices, came principally 
from Adule. 

Here, also, was the celebrated Monumentum Adulitanum, the inscrip- 
tion of which, in Greek letters, was, in the sixth century of the Christian 
era, copied by Cosmas. 

The monument was a throne of white marble, with a slab of some 
different stone behind it. Both throne and slab seem to have been 
covered with Greek characters. Cosmas appears to have put two in- 
scriptions into one, and thereby occasioned no little perplexity to learned 
men.* Mr. Salt’s discovery of the inscription at Axume, and the 
contents of the Adulitan inscription itself, show that the latter was 
bipartite. 

The first portion is in the third person, and records that Ptolem 
Evergetes (B.c. 247-222) received from the Troglodyte Arabs an 
Ethiopians certain elephants which his father, the second king of the 
a sare dynasty, and himself had taken in hunting in the region of 
Adale. and trained to war in their own kingdom. The second portion 
of the inscription is in the first person, and commemorates the conquests 
of an anonymous Ethiopian king in Arabia and Ethiopia, as far as the 
frontier of Egypt. 

The chief port of Abyssinia in actual times is Massawah, situated on 
an island immediately north of the Annesly Gulf, and occupied with the 
stronghold of Arkiko, on the mainland, by the Egyptians. The foreign 
commerce of Abyssinia is carried on almost entirely by way of this hy 
and the annual value of the exports is estimated at above 200,000 doilars. 
The port is also visited by many native East India merchants. The 
customs amount to 40,000 Spanish dollars. Dean Vincent calls it “ the 
celebrated harbour and bay of Masuah, so well known by the accounts of 
the Jesuits and of Bruce as the only proper entrance into Abyssinia.” 
(Com. and Nav. of the Ancients, vol. ii, p. 104.) 

It is evident, then, that if the French can turn the trade of this place 
to Adulis, there would be, laying aside other naval and political objects, 
a primary promise of commercial returns, which would admit of a vast 
ulterior extension, Adulis being admirably situated, as only three days’ 
journey either from Axume or Auxume—the ancient metropolis of 
the Axomites—or Adowa, the modern capital of the Abyssinians of 


Tigray. 


* There were two copies of Cosmas’s work, one in the Vatican, supposed to 
be of the ninth century, and another at Florence, in the library of Lorenzo, 
attributed to the tenth. In 1632, Leo Allatius published the Adulitic in- 
scription from the copy in the Vatican; and this was republished by Berkelius 
in 1672, and again by Spon in 1685, both from the extract by Allatius. The 
same inscription was again published by Thevenot in his collection of Voyages, 
from the Florentine copy, extracted by Bigot. And, finally, the whole Topo- 
graphia Christiana was edited by the indefatigable Montfaucon in 1706. See 
also Chishull in Antiq. Asiat., Fabricius Bib. Grec., Buttman in Mus, des Al- 
terthurnsw., and Vincent Com. and Nav. of the Ancients. 

+ There is no doubt that Isenberg (Abessinien und die Evangelische Mission) 
and Beke (in Journ. of Roy. Geo. Soc., vol. xvii. p. 3) are correct in saying thas 
the only natural formations from Habesh, the Arabic name for Mokadah, would 
be, in Latin, Abassia, and in English, Abessinia or Abassinia, but the word 
Abyssinia hag now become so incorporated with our language that it is vain to 
attempt to supplant it. 
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The largest island in the Adulian archi is called Dahalak, or 
Dhalac, in the It is, like the rest of the archipelago, a flat coral 
island, much rent by earthquakes, which are still frequent in this locality. 
This was once a of considerable importance, but all the trade has 
now left it, and the only occupation of its inhabitants is the pearl fishery. 
The Danakil (plural of Dankalah, robably the same word as Donkol 
geepewntes Dongolah), a wild a independent tribe of fishermen who 

well to the south of Adulis, come to catch the dugong among these 
islands. This curious animal is sought after for the sake of its long and 
beautiful tusks; its thick skin also makes good sandals. There is a 
statistical notice of the distribution of the Danakil, or Adal tribes, who 
live under the authority of different ajils, or chiefs, at p. 268 of vol. xii. 
of the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, by the Abyssinian 
traveller, Captain Harris. 

The region of Tigray, in which Adulis and Massawah are situated, is 
known in actual times as the Samhar, and this comprises all the littoral 
between the country of the Bircharis (the Blemmyes of the Greeks) to 
the north, and that of the Samanlis to the south, or from the 12th to the 
17th degree of north latitude. We use the orthography, Tigray, adopted 
by M. Antoine d’Abbadie (Bulletin de la Société de Rieanaide, tome 
xvii. p. 170 et seg.), instead of the commonly accepted form, Tigre, be- 
cause this latter is only calculated to sam mislead the reader as to 
the true pronunciation of the name of the country. 

This region is peopled by both wandering, or nomadic, and by seden- 
tary populations, who lead a more or less independent life under chiefs 
of their own, and for ages past the elephant, the lion, and other wild 
animals have found an almost inaccessible shelter in the gloomy forests 
of the Samhar. This long littoral of the Red Sea presents a remarkable 
feature which distinguishes it from the high lands of Tigray and Abys- 
sinia, inasmuch as it is watered by no rivers that flow into the sea. An 
Arabian legend, which attributes the opening of the Bab el Mandeb, or 
Gate of Affliction, to one of the earlier Hamyarite sovereigns, renowned 
as the “two horned,” consecrates the memory of the great irruption and 
subsidence by which an enormous fissure, some twelve hundred miles in 
length by twenty-five in average width, was left to be filled with the 
waters of the Indian Ocean, over which the tropical rains, such as for 
four months in the year go on the other side of the mountains to swell 
the chain of lakes and the near and distant tributaries to the Nile alike, 
seldom or ever fall. 

The Samhar is divided by the Abyssinians into three regions : Kolla, or 
the dry littoral band ; Doga, or the hilly region ; and Mazaga, the interior 
moister region. Stretching from the borders of the sea, and rising gradu- 
ally to the line of watershed in the Bahr-Nagarsh, or domain of the 
king of the sea, the Kolla presents a vegetation that varies, so to say, at 
every step made towards the mountains. Mangroves mark almost every- 
where the point where the waters bathe the shore. These are followed 
by extensive growths of saline and succulent plants, which first take pos- 
session of lands recently abandoned by the sea. These frutescent soda 
plants (Salsola fruticosa) are succeeded by a bushy underwood of mimosas 
and acacias, the country of francolins, gazelles, and ostriches. At the 
foot of the hills trees first make their appearance, and among them are 
the balsam-bearing Amyris, which grows by the side of the more hardy 
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oak and ilex, and beneath the shade of which roam flocks of guinea- 
fowl, troops of the antelope of Salt or Beni-Israel, the Koama antelope, 
with its white robe, scarcely inferior in size to an ox, and the ferocious 
boar of Ethiopia ogy weg Africanus), while baboons and apes 
disport in the branches. Higher up, the valleys which form the extreme 
limit of the Kolla have almost all a small running streamlet at their 
base, by the side of which grow the tamarix, citron-trees, and gigantic 
sycamores, and at whose waters the spiral-horned antelope, the lion, 
.~ and rhinoceros quench their thirst. 

he Doga, or mountain region, is characterised by the turpentine-tree 
(Pistacia) and the jumping antelope. At greater altitudes grows the 
kolkal, one of the Euphorbiacex, which attains an elevation of forty feet, 
and whose dead branches, full of holes, harbour an infinity of green 

uets. Still higher the trees become lichen clad. 

The Mazaga, or moist region, lies to the north and westward of the 
mountains, In this region there is a season of rains and clouds, and an 
infinitude of rivulets, to which the wadis, or winter torrents, also con- 
tribute, go to form the various tributaries to the Atbarah, the first great 
affluent to the Nile. The Atbarah, the Astaboras of Ptolemy, also bears 
the name of El Mokadah, as coming from Abyssinia, and at its confluence 
with the Nile it is called El Mokran, or “the junction.” It is further 
designated Bahr-el-Aswad, or the Black River, and in Abyssinia, accord- 
ing to Dr. Beke, it is known as the Takkazie.* Another tributary rises 
in the Bishariyeh mountains, and Burckhardtt attributes the name of 
Mogren to this stream, adding, that below its junction with the Atbarah 
the latter assumes the name of its tributary. Cailliaud ¢ asserts, on the 
contrary, that the term Mokran signifies confluence, or junction, and that 
there is no such river as that mentioned by Burckhardt, Dr. Beke has 
justly remarked upon this, that as the French traveller admits that several 
torrents join the Atbarah, Burckhardt, whose accuracy as a recorder of 
facts is beyond dispute, must be understood as alluding to one of these 
torrents. 

At the same time that Cailliaud denies the existence of the Mogren, 
he states that there is no other tributary of the Atbarah except the Sitit, 
which joins that river three degrees (one hundred and eighty miles) above 
its junction with the Nile. M. Werne,§ on his way from Taka to Koz- 
Radjeb, crossed a large watercourse in about this situation, which he calls 
Khor-el-Gash, and which, though usually dry, was at the time when he 
passed it (in the month of November, 1840) no less than four thousand 
feet in breadth, in consequence of the rains. Hence Dr, Beke _— to 
countenance the idea that the Sitit and the Khor-el-Gash are the same ; 
but this is not likely, as one is the name of a permanent, and the other 
(Khor) of a temporary, stream. Vayssiéres, it is to be observed, also dis- 
tinguishes between the two, as with the Barsalam, tributaries to the 
Atbarah. 

The changes that the rivers of Abyssinia undergo—somewhat like the 
Australian creeks, almost dry, if not totally lost, at one season of the year, 





* Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, vol. xvii. p. 2 sgq. 

+ Burckhardt: Travels in Nubia, p. 373 499. 

t Cailliaud: Voyage & Méro# et au Fleuve Blanc, vol. ii. p. 130 #g.; and vol, iii, 
p. 176 sg. 
§ In Ritter’s Blick in das Nil-Quelland, p. 43. 
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and bearing a mass of water of several thousand feet expanse at another 
—has led, indeed, to highly amusing controversies among travellers. Thus 
the Mareb has been said by some not to reach the Atbarah, but to lose 
itself in the sands of an extensive marshy and woody district, named 
wa, or the Desert.* Rippell also denies the existence of the Mareb 
as a river, and applies that name, or as he writes it, Maleb, to the desert 
country of the Barakwa.t But Dr. Beke remarks upon this that it must 
have arisen from some misunderstanding, since nothing ig more certain 
than that the Mareb is a river, “ large, deep, and smooth,” “ which has 
been crossed by myself in common with all other travellers who have passed 
(which Dr. Riippell has not) between Adowa and Serawe.” Dr. Beke 
does not deny, however, that the Mareb may be dried up in its lower 
course at the height of the season. M. d’Abbadie states that the lower 
part of the Mareb is called Gash, and that it joins the Atbarah above Koz- 
Radjeb, or “the moving sand-hill,” but apparently only during the as 
It would appear from this that the Khor-el-Gash, which Werne 
on his way to Koz-Radjeb, was the outlet of the Mareb into the Atbarah 
at the rainy season.|| Dr. Petit makes the junction of the Mareb with the 
Atbarah take place in the province of Walkait, in about 14 deg. north lati- 
tude. The Mareb, notwithstanding that it is not quite correctly laid 
down, is restored to its importance as a river in the map attached to MM. 
Combes and Tamisier’s work ;** and the general accuracy of the delinea- 
tion of its upper course by the earlier Portuguese is established. 

“ As Tigre,” says Dr. Beke, “is that portion of Abyssinia which has 
been the most frequented by Europeans, it would naturally be imagined 
that its rivers would be well known and their courses accurately ascer- 
tained. Yet such is far from being the case. Even the Hassam (not 
Assa nor Assam), the small stream flowing by Adowa, a place which has 
been visited by every traveller in Tigre, and where many of them have 
resided for years, was always regarded as joining the Mareb (it being so 
laid down in the maps of Bruce, Salt, and others), till Dr. Riippell first 
pointed out that in reality it flows south-westward towards the Takkazie. tf 
But this state of things is on the eve of terminating. The miltary 
survey of the whole of the north of Abyssinia, lately executed by 
MM. Galinier and Ferret by order of the French government, and that 
made by M. Lefebvre and his colleagues under the same auspices, will, 
when their results are published (which may shortly be expected), clear 
up all doubts upon this subject, as likewise on many other points con- 
nected with the topography of that country.” 

In the Mazaga, or moist regions of Abyssinia, the united action of 





* Lefebvre: Bulletin de la Société de Géographie de Paris, 2nd Series, vol. xiv. 
p. 130, 
¢ Reise in Abyssinien, vol. ii. p. 301 eg. 
t Bruce: Travels to Discover the Source of the Nile (Edit. pr.), vol. iii. p. 115. 
§ Bulletin, 2nd Series, vol. xviii. p. 205. 
Bulletin, 3rd Series, vol. iii. p. 37. 
This is also corroborated by the map of M. d@’Arnaud in the Bulletin de 
la Société de Géographie, 4th Series, vol. viii. 
** Voyage en Abyssinie. 8vo. Paris, 1838. Riippell says, however (Reise, 
&c., vol. ii. p. 310), that this is merely copied from Berghaus’s Map of the Nile. 
tt Reise in Abyssinien, vol. i. p. xi. sg. And see Journal R. G. §., vol. xiv. p. 
63; and vol. xvii. p. 5. In M. Even’s Map of Abyssinia, lately published in Paris, 
the old error is repeated. 
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heat and humidity give a prodigious impulse to vegetation, and whilst 
gigantic bamboos clothe the marshy spots, the rest are covered with 
forests, rendered impenetrable to poo | flower-bearing creepers, 
climbers, and other parasites, but frequented more especially on the 
banks of the streams by crocodiles, buffaloes, hippopotami, and numerous 
other wild beasts. These gloomy forests and marshes, the very atmo- 
— of which, laying nate the danger from wild beasts, is fatal to 
uropeans during the rainy season, and where fevers as terrible as the 
lague itself dominate durmg the summer, are yet sparely inhabited by a 
ark population, hitherto incorrectly described as negroes or Chan-Gallas ; 
but these tribes, the chief of which are the Baryas, or Bahrias, the Bazas, 
and the Mausas, or Margas, belong to the same race as the Abyssinians, 
and they preserve some confused ideas of Christianity, which would, 
indeed, be their creed, if all religious ministry had not long since ceased. 
Condemned to an incessant struggle against their neighbours, as well as 
against the formidable tenants of their forests; exposed to the incursions 
of the Arab tribes of Sennaar, of the troglodyte hordes of the shore, and 
to the war of extermination ever carried on by the Abyssinians against 
them, these unfortunate people supply the greater number of slaves that 
are exported from the coast, and they have indeed only escaped utter ex- 
tirpation from the density of the forests that surround them, and the 
pestilent and deadly character of the marsh lands in which they find 
refuge. 

M. Antoine d’Abbadie, who declares that the study of the negro race 
was one of the great purports of his travels in Abyssinia, states that in 
the Giiz or Geez, the sacred language of Ethiopia, as also in the Kasay, 
or language of Tigray and the Amhara, Barya means simply slave.* The 
Tigray, who wage a continuous war against them, declare that they are 
Chan-Gallas, or negroes; but this is denied by the populations of the 
coast. M. d’Abaddie had an opportunity of satisfying himself at Mas- 
sawah, or Mucgawwa, as he designates it, by an examination of the 
Guinza captives from the gloomy valley of the Abbay, that the type of 
these races is essentially anti-negro, and that they form an intermediate 
race between the true negro and the red races of Ethiopia. They are 
said even to have red men among themselves whom they look upon as of 
the pure race. The importance of this fact as an argument for the unity 
of the human race will be felt by all ethnologists. 

Strange it is, that in this region, now so unwholesome, and tenanted 
by races darkened by heat and humidity, there exist ruins of olden time 
—remains of the ancient kingdom of Meroe—which mark, as elsewhere, 
one of the stages through which civilisation has had to pass with the 
lapse of time. It is probably in these countries that those kings of the 
south reigned whose features have been preserved in the pictures illus- 
trating the conquests of the Thotmoses and the Rhamses. Isolated by 
incessant persecution from the rest of mankind, their descendants have 
fallen into the lowest state of barbarism. Enemies of all other men, 
because all others are their enemies, no one can expect from them that 
pity which is refused to themselves by the rest of the human race. 

slamism, which upon other points has penetrated into the interior, 





* Notes sur les Negres de l'Ethiopie. Bulletin de la Société de Géographie, 
4th Series, vol. xvii. p. 170 sq. 
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even to the far west of Africa, has not made a single proselyte among 
secluded races, albeit some of the vn toa. eam 


Fe. 


notions of Sabaeism with Christian traditions. The sun is one of their 
chief deities, and certain phases of Sirius which announce the beginning 


end of the rainy season are the occasion of great festivals. Priests 
hold communion with spirits, and women who predict the future, 
participate the regards of the _— with the patriarchs who lead the 
military expeditions, or determine the order of their great annual hunts. 
They cut meat killed upon these solemn occasions into stripes, and 

it in the sun for the wet season, at which time they retire into caves 
hewn out of the mountain-side or on the river precipice, where they 
quietly —_ the return of the fine season and the resumption of their 


e 

The old troglodytic race of the Kolla, or seaboard, is divided into many 
tribes, among which M. Vayssiéres enumerates the Abbabs to the north, 
and next the Taltas, of whom the Siaouis, or Siyawi, the Assaortaz, and 
the Sahos, are merely sub-tribes. The latter—the Shohos of Beke— 
occupy the hilly — that are first met with on the road from Mas- 
sawah to Adowa, and thus intercept the communication between the two, 
as caprice prompts them so to do. These tribes are succeeded to the 
south by the Danakil before alluded to, and who bury their dead beneath 
small pyramidal structures; and these again by the Samanlis, a pastoral 
and commercial race, whose caravans penetrate to unknown regions of 
Africa. The annual fair at Berbera, in their country, is the most im- 
portant on the whole length of the coast. Unfortunately, being converted 
to Islamism, they are always at war with the Abyssinians. The Samanlis 
use the camel, an animal which is held in abhorrence by the Abyssinians, 

bably for the same reason that it was disliked in the time of the 
Pharac who never admitted it on their paintings, because it was the 
means of transporting hordes of despoilers and roving marauders into 
their quiet lands. 

When the traveller who has succeeded in safely navigating through 
the archipelago of Dahalak reaches Massawah, “ distinguishes three 
islets in one bay: one, within shot of the mainland, is covered with a 
confused heap of wood huts, stone houses, and domes of mosques—that 
is Massawah ; another is covered with tombs, amidst a growth of salsola 
—that is the island of Barrian ; on a third is the tomb of Sheikh Sayyid, 
embosomed in a grove of dwarf fan-palms. 

To the east, a curtain of downy-leaved avicennias, which enfolds 
almost the whole circuit of the harbour, opens, to allow of a few groups of 
date-palm and a spare growth of doums to be seen, as also a group of 
houses, which constitute the village of Arkiko. To the south is the rocky 
mass of the Jebel Gadem, from whose flanks currents of lava have flowed 
down into the sea. Ranges of hills, gradually rising in height, shut out 
the interior, like the steps of an amphitheatre, of which the sea is the 
arena. The Bahr Nagarsh, with its forest-clad crest, its gloomy ravines, 
and its valleys with thin blue threads of water, towers above all. “Spread 
over all this a sky dim from very intensity of light, let these incandescent 
heavens be reflected from the sea, imagine these mountains bathed in 
sparkling contrasts of light and shade, and you will have an idea of the 
appearance presented by the coast of Abyssinia at this point.” 

Cosmas says of Adule, in his Topographia Christiana, written a.D. 545 
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(p. 140, ed. Montfaucon), that it is a city of Ethiopia, and the port of 
communication with Axiomis and the whole nation, of which that city is 
the capital. In this port we on our trade from Alexandria and the 
Elanitic Gulf; the town itself is about two miles from the shore. Cosmas 
also gives a view of the town as it then was, in which both pyramids and 
obelisks appear. Mean as the execution is, these are a certain proof that 
the manners and customs of Abyssinia in that ope were Ethiopic and 
Egyptian. Bruce found the same at Axume. When De Castro was at 
Massawah in 1541 (in Purchas, ii., 1126), the sheikh of Dahalak ruled 
over the port; but when Father Jerome Lobo, whose “ Voyage to Abys- 
sinia” was translated for Pinkerton’s Collection by Dr. Johnson, was at 
Mazua, as he writes it, that port was in the hands of the Turks, and 
ruled by a governor under the pasha of Suwakim. This was in 1628, 
Bruce first noticed the “ Adulai’’ as still residing at Massawah. 

We are indebted, however, to Lord Valentia, who fitted out a vessel 
for the purpose at Bombay, for the first careful exploration of the coast ; 
and it was he who gave to the bay of Adulis the name of Annesly, by 
which it is designated on modern maps. The site of Adule was also 
examined by the well-known Salt, and by the competent traveller 
Riippell. It has been since explored by MM. Galinier and Ferret, 
who were employed by the French government on a military survey of 
Abyssinia; by M. Lefebvre, who was employed on a political mission; as 
also by MM. Vayssiéres and Arnaud, amateur travellers.* With what 
ulterior views, it might be asked, have these military surveys and political 
missions been incurred ? 

Dr. Riippell’s visit to Adule was made in January, 1882, He pro. 
ceeded thither by land by Afteh and Zula, and he déscribes some walls, 
a few square columns and capitals, with other fragments of ruin, as all 
that remained of the ancient city. He placed the site in 15 deg. 15 min. 
44 sec. north latitude.t 

M. Vayssiéres sailed in company with M. d’ Arnaud, better known as 
Hakim Yusuf, in a native boat down Annesly Bay; but although they 
kept close in shore—so much so, that they could see the flights of sea- 
birds, herds of gazelles, and occasional Beduins on their dromedaries— 
still the wind springing up, and the sea being studded with coral reefs, 
the journey was not performed without running some little danger, the 
terrors of which appear to have been in part assuaged by beating the un- 
fortunate Nakodah and the native boatmen with a rope’s-end. Disgusted 
thus early with the dangers of the sea, the party landed at Zula, in order 
to obtain dromedaries wherewith to prosecute the remainder of their 
journey. Their good temper was not, Lewontin restored by losing them- 
selves in a forest of salsola amidst a heavy shower of rain; nor did they 
recover their composure till, sheltered in a native hut, they were enabled 
to refresh themselves with coffee and araki, a spirit which is described as 
being here “a kind of brandy perfumed with gum mastic from Scio, and 
a few drops of essence of aniseed,” 

The rest of the journey was performed on the back of swift drome- 
daries, partly in the dark, and our traveller was reflecting upon the 
wondrous and little-appreciated qualities of his “ship of the desert,’’ 





* Souvenirs d’un Voyage en Abyssinie. Par A. Vayssitres, 
7 Reise in Abyssinien. 
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suddenly, in imitation of those in advance, the ahimal stooped, and 
feet touched the ground. It was lucky for him that they did so, or 
action by which this repose is sought, first by bending the fore-legs, 
the hinder ones, imparts a peculiar movement to the saddle, 
ich the inexperienced rider is often involuntarily subjected to a 

ignified descent upon the plain. 
hey were in front of a mass of wall, upwards of three hundred paces 
in length, and more than thirty feet in elevation in places, and upon 
which innumerable black ibises located themselves. To the south- 
west, a dark, deep, and tortuous valley opened between ranges of volcanic 

that rose up towards the crest of the more distant and lofty chain. 

o hot springs, in which, as in Ceylon and other places, there were 
living fishes, although a thin stream of vapour ascended from them, 
burst from the foot of the nearest hills. Here and there a few cut stones 

peared on the surface of the soil. 

“ This wall and those stones,’ says M. Vayssiéres, “ are all that re- 
main of Adulis, a Greek colony which flourished at this point some 
sixteen centuries ago, and grew rich upon the commerce of India, but 
which the sea, lifted from its bed by some submarine oscillation of the 
soil, invaded, and tumbled over from top to bottom. 

“« Nevertheless, it does not appear that the whole of the population 

ished in this disaster. The most ancient family of Massawah has 
still the name of Adulai, which may be translated, ‘ people of Adulis,’ as 
if preserved on purpose to record a difference of origin and a superiority 
of race over those with whom they were forced by-circumstances to take 
up their abode.” 

M. Vayssiéres erroneously supposes Adule to have been founded under 
the Lagides, who, he says, had other towns upon the same coast, among 
others, Philoteras, a little to the north of Suwakim, a hunting-seat of 
the Ptolemys, and whence the Greeks made incursions even as far as 
the marshes of the Changallas, to bring back elephants, rhinoceroses, 
zebras, giraffes, &c., destined to figure in the festivals given to the 
populations of Alexandria. 

“ A highway, the traces of which still exhibit many indications of the 
industry of olden times, connected Adulis with Axum, now a miserable 
village of Tigré, but at that time the chief city of a powerful kingdom. 
It is probable that the Greek merchants took there their civilisation as 
well as their language. An obelisk, still erect amidst the ruins of the 
olden capital, bears a Greek inscription on its base, in which the Ned- 
jarch Aizanas enumerates all the people subjugated to his power, and 
ealls himself ‘ Basileus basileuon’—king of kings.”’ 

The Philotera here alluded to was called @:Aorepas Acuny, or the port 
or harbour of Philoterz, and Strabo tells us that it was so named after 
a sister of Ptolemy Philadelphus, and was founded by Satyrus, who was 
sent by Ptolemy to explore the country of the Troglodyte. Pliny (lib. 
vi. cap. xxx.) says it was also called Aennum. Mela, however (III. 
cap. viii.), distinguishes the promontory of Aénnum, as he writes it, 
from the town. 

The chief hunting-place of the Ptolemys in this region appears, how- 
ever, to have been called after themselves, Ptolemais Theron. Previous 
to the occupation of this latter place by Ptolemy Philadelphus, the 
Egyptians had imported elephants from Asia, the Asiatic breed being 
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stronger and larger than the African. But the supply was precarious: 
the al of the importation was great, and the Ethiopion forests afforded 
an ample supply both for war and the royal household. When Phila- 
delphus colonised this place, he used every effort to induce the Ethiopian 
hunters (Elephantophagi) to abstain from the flesh of these animals, or 
to reserve a portion, at least, of them for the royal stables. But they 
replied that, for the kingdom of Egypt, they could not forego the luxury 
of eating elephants. 

As the depét of the elephant trade, including that also in hides and 
ivory, Ptolemais attained a high degree of prosperity, and ranked among 
the principal cities of Ethiopia. It has been argued as probable that 
Carthage also derived its supply of elephants from the same market, 
since about the period of Philadelphus’s reign the Carthaginians em- 
ployed these animals more frequently in war (Livy, xvii. Epit.; Florus, 
ii. 2, § 28). But such a supposition is unnecessary, as the Carthaginians 
must have been in connexion with the interior, and we know from Pliny 
that elephants, in those times, frequented even the shores, more especially 
in Mauretania. 

According to the latter authority, Ptolemais was founded by Phila- 
delphus in a wood near the lake Monoleus, by which it was supplied with 
water and fish, and it was by him named Epitheras. The shell of the 
true land-tortoise was found at Ptolemais: it is described by Agathar- 
chides (Ap. Geogr. Minor, p. 40, Hudson; Perip. Mar. Eryth. p. 17) as 
covered with small lozenge-shaped plates, of the whiteness of the pearl 
oyster. The position of Ptolemais was of great importance to ancient 
geographers, being one of the points from which their computations 
of latitude were made. Modern geographers, however, are not ag 
as to the degree in which it should be placed, some identifying it with 
Ras Assiz, opposite the island of Wellesley, while others (Vincent, 
Voyage of Nearchus, vol. ii. p. 92) prefer a more southerly site, near 
the port of Mirza Mombarrik. It is to be observed, in connexion with 
those various hunting-stations of the Ptolemys along the coast, that the 
elephants, whose ordinary dwelling-places are the moist and hot re- 
cesses of the Mazaga, migrate annually down to the Kolla, or seaboard, 
when spring has covered the littoral with a tempting verdure, and the 
dwellers in the Samhar never fail to take advantage of these regular 
migrations. 

It is not improbable that Massawah itself arose near to, if not on the 
actual site of, a city of the Sabaens, called Sabae by Strabo, and Sabat 
by Ptolemy, and the harbour of which was Sabaiticum Os. The posi- 
tion of Sabae, like that of so many Ethiopian races and cities, is very 
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uncertain. Some writers place it at the entrance of the Arabian Gulf 


(Heeren, Hist. Res., i. p. 333). Bruce (Travels, iii. p. 144) identifies 
the modern Azab with Sabae, and places it between the tropics and the 
Abyssinian highlands. Lord Valentia (Travels, ii. p. 47) finds Sabae at 
Port Mornington, while Combes and Tamisier consider the island of 
Massawah to be its site (Voyages, i. p. 89). 

It is to be remarked, upon this latter identification, that Ptolemy places 
his promontory of the “ Altars of Love,” first after Ptolemais going 
south ; then Os Sebasticum ; next, the Long Shore; next, the promon- 
tory of Colobon; and, lastly, the gulf of Adulis, on which was situate 
the city of Sabat, which Salmasius says is the same as Strabo’s, town of 
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Sabae, described by the geographer of Amasius as being a large town 
and a harbour. ir so, Sabae and Sabaiticum Os were not the same 

but apart, as they are marked in Cellarius’s maps. With Strabo, 
“a hilly Chersonesus,” which seems, in all probability, to be the same as 
that of the Adulic Gulf, south of Massawah, follows Sabae. So also 
Arrian, in his Periplus, has an island of Orine (mountainous or rocky 
island), which Dean Vincent at first identified with Dahalak (Commerce 
and Navigation of the Ancients, vol. ii. p. 105), and then, on the autho- 
rity of Lord Valentia, with an island in the southern bosom of the bay 
of Masua (Massawah), or gulf of Adulis (vol. ii. p. 117). 

Of this island Dean Vincent says: “It lies actually twenty miles from 
the coast ; it is a rock, as its name imports, and much elevated; it was 
visited by Lord Valentia, and honoured with his name; and the bay in 
which it lies was explored, and received the title of Annesly Bay. These 
particulars are so essentially correspondent with the Periplus, that the 
accuracy of the author cannot be doubted ; for it is now evident that the 
merchants from Egypt first traded at Masuah, and afterwards removed to 
Orine for security; that Orine lay opposite to Adooli, as the Periplus 
describes it, and Adooli itself is the most southern corner of the bay, at 
two miles’ distance from the shore. 

“To say we owe the investigation of these circumstances to the enter- 
prise of an English nobleman, is an honour to the ardent spirit of our 
countrymen; but to find that they establish the veracity of a Greek 
author of eighteen hundred years’ standing, is a satisfaction that can only 
be felt, in its full extent, by an admirer of the science.” What would 
the worthy dean have thought, had he lived to our own times, of the 
purports to which the noble lord’s explorations, and the identifications 
established by an enthusiastic scholar, were likely to be ultimately put? 
Lastly, it is to be observed, that although neither ancient geographers 
nor modern travellers are agreed concerning the site of the Ethiopian 
Sabae, they accord in placing it on the sea-coast of the kingdom of 
Meroe—that is to say, that portion of the kingdom which lay beyond or 
to the east of the sources of the Astaboras. 

The Sabians may be regarded as having been, in earlier times, one 
of the principal tribes of the great Ethiopian kingdom of Meroe. 
Josephus (Antiq. ii. 5) affirms that the Queen of Sheba, or Saba, came 
from this region, and that it bore the name of Saba before it was known 
by that of Meroe. The Ethiopian Sabaeans were as celebrated for the 
beauty of their persons as were the Arabian. Both races are described 
as lofty in stature and opulent (Psalm Ixxii.; Kings x. 1; Isaiah xlv. 14); 
and this description will apply equally to the Sabaeans who dwelt in the 
+ country of Arabia, and to those who enjoyed almost a monopoly of 

e Libyan spice trade, and were not far removed from the gold mines, 
and the emerald and topaz quarries of the Egyptian and Ethiopian moun- 
tains. The remarkable personal beauty of the Sabaeans is confirmed b 
the monuments of Upper Nubia, and was probably reported to the Greek 
geographers by the slave dealers, to whom height and noble features 
would be a recommendation. 

A circumstance occurred whilst M. Vayssiéres was at Massawah, which 
at once serves to throw light upon the actual political condition of the 
littoral of Abyssinia, to elucidate certain peculiarities connected with the 
site of Adulis, and to assist the intelligent reader in forming a conclu- 
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sion as to the means by which a cession of the port in question was ob- 
tained, and which the Journal des Débats assures us “‘ were in strict con- 
formity with established usages,” as also to determine the validity to be 
attached to such a cession. 

The chief of the district, Al Makan, or “ L’Amacen”’ of Vayssiéres, 
Ouled Gaber (properly, Aulad Jaber), was in rebellion against the au- 
thority of the King of Tigray, whose name is written by the Frenchman 
Oubid. The latter sent an army, said to have been com of 15,000 
men, of whom 1000 were musketeers, and from 6000 to 7000 horsemen, 
and as many footmen, armed with spears, or shield and sword. This force 
was placed under the command of the minister Kouakabiek, who had 
under him the royal princes, Alusa and Shaton, the one brother and the 
other son of Oubié. The army advanced to the seaboard by the road 
which leads from Axum to Adulis, by the valley of Ouien-Negous, (?) 
and the so-called Wadi (Ouadi) par éminence. On their way they 
butchered the Beduins that fell into their hands, making captives of the 
women and children, and driving away the cattle. The populations of 
the plain, on their side, hastened to seek shelter at the springs of Lagameth, 
whither they drove their flocks and herds, till the whole valley was en- 
cumbered with them and with human beings. 

But a detachment of Amhara cavalry having shown itself on the hills 
that bound the Kolla region, the fugitives made off from this first place 
of refuge, and our travellers, whose head-quarters had, previous to the 
irruption of the Abyssinians, been the village of Assouz, and who had fled 
with the terrified multitudes to the springs of Lagameth, deeming discre- 
tion to be the best part of valour, took themselves off to the protection of 
the Egyptians at Massawah, their precipitate retreat being, however, 
much impeded by the irregular proceedings of one of the party, described 
as an Indian, who, having partaken of too much spirituous encourage- 
ment, took to running about upon the plain. On arriving at Massawah, 
our travellers take credit for having induced the Egyptian governor, 
Khalil Beg, to send Omar Effendi, the bim-bashi, or colonel of the Nizam, 
with a detachment of troops and guns to occupy the citadel of Arkiko, 
as also for having despatched boats to Dahalak for water, and to place 
the fugitive Beduins in a place of safety. It would appear from this that 
the occupation of Massawah is not countenanced by the Abyssinians, but 
is tolerated because it cannot be helped or remedied. 

This is still further attested by the fact that the Abyssinians came down 
upon the coast the ensuing night, burning and sacking the village of 
Mokollo, and then, unable to cross the sea to the island of Massawah, 
they passed, like a great cloud of dust, by the base of the amphitheatre of 
hills to Arkiko, where the fire of the evesiin guns obliged them to 
divide into two parties, one of which passed the citadel to the right, and 
the other to the left, and both setting fire to the huts and stacks that lay 
on their way, and driving the cattle before them. 

At the foot of the Jebel Gadem a further prize of camels and oxen was 
obtained, and the Abyssinians continued their progress thence towards 
Zula. ‘ But once at the pass which ascends from the ruins of Adulis 
towards those of Axum, in the direction of Hammamo (or the hot 
springs), the Abyssinians were obliged to turn about; for the granitic 
(volcanic ?) hills which enclose the valley were occupied by armed men, 
whose impregnable position placed them out of danger of sl catalan, and 
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who could on their part crush any enemies that would dare to venture 
along the bottom of the ravine, whose acclivities are so many bare and 
rugged precipices.” It would appear from this that Adulis possesses 
certain advantages of position which apply to the possibilities of annoy- 
ance by land, as well as to holding the “command”’ of the adjacent 
waters—advantages which were probably not unknown to the Greeks, 
descendants of the Macedonians in Egypt, who, however, had no rivals in 
trade and commerce, except it might be the Sabaeans, to thwart, or 
annoy, or overreach them in those distant seas, and that not by fair com- 
petition of enterprise, labour, and capital, but by the display of armaments 
and the occupation of intermediary stations, for the avowed purposes of a 
hostile command of lines of intercommunication. 

M. Vayssiéres describes himself as having fallen in at Massawah (or 
rather in the house of M. D., on the mainland, close by) with an Eng- 
lishman of the name of Coffin, who has had forty years’ adventures in 
Abyssinia. Originally a midshipman in the service of the East India 
Company, he is said to have followed Salt in his journeys, and ultimately, 
“seduced by the easy existence, the absolute independence, and the 
beauty of the country, the young mariner did like the companions of 
Ulysses—he forgot his foggy country.” 

When Coffin renounced his native land he also renounced all European 
habits, and he made himself as much of an Abyssinian as it was in his 
oy to do. He forgot his own language, and “ only preserved of John 

ull the innocent mania of incessantly relating how he received the 
baptism of fire at some naval engagement or other.” 

Attached to the fortunes of Sébagadis, a beloved chief, whose memory 
is still endeared to the Tigrayan populations, Coffin laboured for many 
years in establishing and confirming the authority of that prince, who, in 
return, endowed him, as a fief, or possession held by tenure of a superior, 
with a district containing many villages, of which Antichaon (?) was the 
most important. ‘The Scottish shum, or chief, was thus enabled to 
play the part of a baron of mediaval times, and to lead the ban and 
arriere ban of his feudal domains, composed of some few hundred rascals 
in rags, to war in the company of twice or thrice their number of women, 
who play the same parts in a fight that the chorus did in the tragedies of 
old, insulting the timid, celebrating every successful blow, and devoting 
a stanza to the memory of every one who bravely falls in the combat.” 

Unfortunately, the glory of Sébagadis passed away like all other 
mundane things. His children were spoiled of their inheritance by Oubié, 
a petty chieftain of Sémen, who, we are told, “ not possessing the qualities 
of a warrior, is endowed in the highest degree with that astuteness and 
bad faith which is essential to constitute a statesman.” ‘ In the East,”’ 
we suppose, is understood. Yet this is the chief who has ceded, “ in strict 
conformity with established usages,” the port of Adulis to the French. 
A usurper in Tigray himself, he cedes a portion of the seaboard, over 
which he has no control or hold whatsoever, to a foreign power! It is 
obvious, from what occurred during the very time that M. Vayssiéres was 
at Massawah, in the palmy days of Oubié, that when making a descent 
upon the littoral, they could no more venture into the rocky recesses of 
Adulis than into the gun-defended citadels of the Egyptians. We have 
this on the word of a Frenchman; therefore, what power could Oubié, 
even granting him the right of a temporary usurpation of the throne of 
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Tigray, to make over to another that which had never belonged to him- 
self? It would really suggest to the mind, that if the astuteness and 
bad faith which, we are told, is necessary to constitute a statesman in the 
East is to be transferred to civilised nations, it would, perhaps, be as well 
to employ Coffin, or if since dead, some of his descendants, to vindicate 
the rights of the children of Sébagadis, whose memory, even according 
to the French writer, is so dear to the people of the country, and, re- 
establishing the claims of the rightful princes, annul or cancel all impos- 
sible concessions made by the existing usurper—a man, according to the 
same authority, of such exceedingly bad and depraved character. 

But to return to poor Coffin. Involved in the disasters of his superior, 
he was reduced to absolute misery. It was with difficulty that he escaped 
with his life. But all who were connected with him were not so lucky. 
‘* Married to fourteen wives—in succession, let it be understood—and 
father of a whole tribe of children, the English shum, or chieftain, had 
the grief of seeing one of his children fall into the power of Oubié, who 
put him to death in prison.” In the hopes of repairing his lost fortunes, 
he then determined upon revisiting his own country, and to do this he 
provided himself with an enormous collection of horns—horns of rhino- 
ceroses, of twenty kinds of antelopes, of wild oxen, goats, and sheep, 
“which he intended to offer, who knows to Queen Victoria herself?” 
‘* On his arrival at Cairo,” we are told, “the English consul could not 
help laughing at this vast collection of horns, great and small, curved 
and straight, smooth and rugged, which were intended to win the pro- 
tection of her Britannic Majesty to the old soldier of Sébagadis; and he 
succeeded, not without great difficulty, in sending thy latter back to the 
bottom of the Red Sea before the fact got blown in the pages of Punch.” 
The consul, we regret to say, made a grievous mistake. ‘The claims of a 
British subject, deprived by a usurper of his landed possessions granted 
by a rightful sovereign, are greater than those of any foreign potentate 
to a cession only made by the same usurper, neither a rightful owner nor 
aruler. Punch would decidedly have sided with Coffin if he had not 
had so lugubrious a name. 

Our Anglo-Abyssinian hero was, when last heard of, hunting in the 
neighbourhood of Alai, in the great forest of turpentine-trees, not far 
from the Christian frontier, the entrance into which is forbidden to him. 
An old servant, and two enormous dogs from the Highlands, are all that 
have remained faithful to him. The servant is also his musician, and he 
solaces and comforts his master with his plaintive melodies. M. Vays- 
siéres, all the time that he is indulging in satire at the expense of this 
eccentric Briton, testifies to the sincerity of the old man’s feelings. 

‘One of the most poignant sorrows of the English shum,” he relates, 
‘is derived from the memory of his son’s death, which he reproaches 
himself with having been the cause of; and I shall never forget the accent 
of deep emotion with which he said to me one day, as he tried to prevent 
my shooting a young vulture that its mother had just abandoned, ‘ Oh, if 
you only knew how he who has lost his child suffers !’ ” 

Alas, poor Coffin! we should decidedly take much pleasure in hearing 
of his aiding in the restoration of the rightful sovereign of Tigray, and 
of his setting down in peace in his hard-earned domain for the rest of his 
days. 

Heb.—NOL. CXVIII. NO. CCCCLXX. L 
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EAST LYNNE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ASHLEY.” 


PART ‘THE SECOND. 


I, 
THE MOONLIGHT INTERVIEW. 


Coup and still looked the old house in the moonbeams. Never was 
the moon brighter: it lighted the far-stretching garden, it illumined 
even the weathercock aloft, it shone upon the portico, and upon one who 
appeared in it. Stealing to the portico from the house had come Barbara 
Hare, her eyes strained in dread affright on the grove of trees at the foot 
of the garden. What was it that had stepped out of that grove of trees, 
and mysteriously beckoned to her as she stood at the window, turning her 
heart to sickness as she gazed? Was it a human being, one to bring 
more evil on the house, where so much evil had already fallen; was it a 
supernatural visitant ; or was it but a delusion of her own eyesight ? Not 
the latter, certainly, for the figure was now emerging again, motioning to 
her as before ; and, with a white face and shaking limbs, Barbara clutched 
her shawl sound her and went down the path in the moonlight. The 
beckoning form retreated within the dark trees as she neared it, and 
Barbara halted. 

** Who and what are you ?” she asked, under her breath. ‘* What do 
you want ?”’ 

* Barbara,” was the whispered, eager answer, “don’t you recognise 
me * 9” 

Too surely she did, the voice at any rate, and acry escaped her, telling 
more of terror than of joy, though betraying both. She penetrated the 
trees, and burst into tears as one, in the dress of a farm labourer, caught 
her in his arms. In spite of his smock-frock and his straw-wisped hat, 
and his false whiskers, black as Erebus, she knew him for her brother. 

“Oh, Richard! where have you come from? What brings you 
here ?” 

“ Did you know me, Barbara ?” was his rejoinder. 

* Tlow was it likely—in this disguise! A thought crossed my mind 
that it might be some one from you, and even that made me sick with 
terror. How could you be so hazardous as to come here ?”’ she added, 
wringing her hands. “If you are discovered, it is certain death : death 
—upon—you know !” 

“Upon the gibbet,” returned Richard Hare. “I do know it, Bar- 
bara.” 

“Then why risk it? Should mamma see you, it will kill her out- 
right.” 

“T can’t live on as I am living,” he answered, gloomily. ‘I have 
been working in London ever since——” 

“In London !” interrupted Barbara. 

“In London: and have never stirred out of it. But it is hard work 
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for me, and now I have an opportunity of doing better, if I can get a 
little money. Perhaps my mother can let me have it: it is what I have 
come to ask for.” 

“ How are you working ? What at?” 

“Tn a stable-yard.” 

“A stable-yard !” she uttered, in a deeply shocked tone. “ Richard !” 

“Did you expect it would be as a merchant, or a banker, or perhaps 
as secretary to one of her Majesty’s ministers—or that I was a gentleman 
at large, living on my fortune?’’ retorted Richard Hare, in a tone of 
chafed anguish, painful to hear. “I get twelve shillings a week, Barbara, 
and that has to find me in everything.” 

“ Poor Richard! poor Richard!” she wailed, caressing his hand, and 
weeping over it. ‘“ Oh, what a miserable night’s work that was! Our 
only comfort is, Richard, that you must have committed the deed in mad- 
ness.”’ 

“T did not commit it at all,’’ he replied. 

“ What!” she exclaimed. 

‘‘ Barbara, I swear that I am innocent; I swear I was not present 
when the man was murdered ; | swear that, from my own positive know- 
ledge, my eyesight, I know no more who did it than you. The guessing 
at it is enough for me; and my guess is as sure and true a one as that 
that moon is in the heavens.” 

Barbara shivered as she drew closer to him, It was a shivering sub- 
ject. “You surely do not mean to throw the guilt on Bethel ?” 

“ Bethel !” slightly returned Richard Hare. -‘ He had nothing to do 
with it. He was after his gins and his snares that night, though, poacher 
that he is !”’ 

** Bethel is no poacher, Richard.” 

“Is he not,” rejoined Richard Hare, significantly. “The truth, as to 
what he is, may come out some time. Not that I wish it to come out: 
the man has done no harm to me, and he may go on poaching with im- 
punity till doomsday for all I care. He and Locksley ‘ 

“ Richard,” interrupted his sister, in a hushed voice, ‘* mamma enter- 
tains one fixed idea, which she cannot put from her. She says she is 
certain Bethel had something to do with the murder.” 

“Then she is wrong. Why should she think so?” 

‘** How the conviction arose at first, | cannot tell you: I do not think 
she knows herself. But you remember how weak and fanciful she is, and 
since that dreadful night she is always having what she calls ‘dreams,’ 
meaning that she dreams of the murder. In all these dreams Bethel is 
prominent; and she says she feels an absolute certainty that he was, in 
some way, mixed up in it.” 

“ Barbara, he was no more mixed up in it than you,” 

“* And—you say that you were not ?” 

‘“‘] was not even at the cottage at the time; I swear it to you. The 
man who did the deed was Thorn.” 

‘* Thorn !” echoed Barbara, lifting her head. “ Who is Thorn ?” 

“I don’t know who. I wish I did: I wish I could unearth him. He 
was a friend of Afy’s.” 

Barbara threw back her neck with a haughty gesture. ‘ Richard !” 

“ What ?” 
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‘You forget yourself, when you mention that name to me.” 

“ Well,” returned Richard, ‘it was not to discuss these things that I 
put myself in jeopardy. And to assert my innocence can do no good : 
it cannot set aside the coroner’s verdict of ‘ Wilful Murder against 
Richard Hare, the younger.’ Is my father as bitter against me as 
ever ?” 

“Quite. He never mentions your name, or suffers it to be mentioned : 
he gave his orders to the servants that it never was to be spoken in the 
house again. Eliza could not, or would not, remember, and she per- 
sisted in still calling your room ‘ Mr. Richard’s.’ I think the woman did 
it heedlessly; not mischievously to provoke papa: she was a good ser- 
vant, and had been with us three years, you know. The first time she 
transgressed, papa warned her ; the second, he thundered at her, as I 
believe hale else in the world can thunder; and the third time he 
turned her from the doors, never allowing her to get her bonnet: one of 
the others carried her bonnet and shawl out to the gate, and her boxes 
were sent away the same day. Papa took an oath that Did you 
hear of it ?” 

“What oath? He takes many.” 

‘This was a solemn one, Richard. After the delivery of the verdict, 
he took an oath in the justice-room, in the presence of his brother magis- 
trates, that if he could find you he would deliver you up to justice, and 
that he would do it, though you might not turn up for ten years to come. 
You know his disposition, Richard, and therefore may be sure that he 
will keep it. Indeed, it is most dangerous for you to be here.”’ 

“TI know that he never treated me as he ought,” cried Richard, bit- 
terly. ‘If my health was delicate, causing my poor mother to indulge 
me, ought that to have been a reason for his ridiculing me on every pos- 
sible occasion, public and private? Had my home been made happier, 
I should not have sought the society I did elsewhere. Barbara, I must 
be allowed an interview with my mother.” 

Barbara Hare reflected before she spoke. ‘I do not see how it could 
be managed.” 

** Why can’t she come out to me, as you have done? Is she up, or in 
bed P”’ 

“Tt is impossible to think of it to-night,” returned Barbara, in an 
alarmed tone. ‘ Papa may be in at any moment: he is spending the 
evening at Beauchamp’s.” 

“It is hard to have been separated from her for eighteen months, and 
to go back without seeing her,” returned Richard. ‘“ And about the 
money? It is a hundred pounds that I want.” 

“You must be here again to-morrow night, Richard; the money, no 
doubt, can be yours, but I am not so sure about your seeing mamma. 
I am terrified for your safety. But, if it is as you say, that you are in- 
nocent,” she added, after a pause, “ could it not be proved ?” 

“Who is to prove it? The evidence is strong against me: and Thorn, 
did I mention him, would be as a myth to other people: nobody knew 
anything of him.” 

«Is he a myth ?” asked Barbara, in a low tone. 

“ Are you and I myths?” retorted Richard. ‘So! even you doubt 


me P” 
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“ Richard,” she suddenly exclaimed, “ why not tell the whole cireum- 
stances to Archibald Carlyle? If any one can help you, or take means 
to establish your innocence, he can. And you know that he is true as 
steel.” 

‘‘ There’s no other man living should be trusted with the secret that 
I am here, except Carlyle. Where is it supposed that I am, Bar- 
bara ?”’ 

“Some think you are dead, some that you are in Australia: the 
very uncertainty has nearly killed mamma. A report arose that you had 
been seen at Liverpool, in an Australian-bound ship, but we could not 
trace it to any foundation.” 

“It had none. I dodged my way to London, and there I have 
been.” 

“ Working in a stable-yard !” 

“T could not do better. I was not brought up to anything ; and I 
did understand horses. Besides, a man that the police-runners were 
after, could be more safe in obscurity, considering he was a gentleman, 
than 

Barbara turned suddenly and placed her hand upon her brother’s 
mouth. “ Be silent for your life,” she whispered: “ here’s papa.” 

Voices were heard approaching the gate, that of Justice Hare and 
Squire Pinner. The latter walked on, the former came in. The brother 
and sister cowered together, scarcely daring to breathe: you might have 
heard Barbara’s heart beating. Mr. Hare closed the gate, and walked 
on, up the path. 

‘‘T must go, Richard,” she hastily said; “I dare not stay another 
minute. Be here again to-morrow night, and meanwhile I will see what 
can be done.” 

She was speeding away, but Richard held her back. ‘ You did not 
seem to believe my assertion of innocence. Barbara, we are here alone 
in the still night, with God above us: as truly as that you and I must 
some time meet Him face to face, I told you truth. It was Thorn mur- 
dered Hallijohn, and I had nothing whatever to do with it.” 

Barbara broke out of the trees and flew along, but Mr. Hare was 
already in, locking and barring the door, “ Let me in, papa,” she called 
out. 

The justice opened the door again, and his flaxen wig, his aquiline 
nose, and his amazed eyes gazed at Barbara. ‘‘ Halloa! what brings you 
out at this time of night, young lady ?” 

“JT went down to the gate to look for you,” she panted, “ and had— 
had—strolled over to the side path. Did you not see me?” 

Barbara was truthful by nature and habit; but, in such a cause, how 
could she avoid dissimulation ? ‘Thank you, papa,” she said, as she 
went in. 

** You ought to have been in bed an hour ago,” angrily responded Mr. 
Justice Hare. 
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II, 


MR, CARLYLE’S OFFICE. 


Iw the centre of West Lynne stood two houses adjoining each other, 
one large, the other much smaller. The large one was the. Carlyle 
residence, and the small one was devoted to the Carlyle offices. The name 
of Carlyle bore a lofty standing in the county : Carlyle and Davidson 
were known as first-class itioners; no pettifogging lawyers were 
they. It was Carlyle and Davidson in the days gone by ; now it was 
Archibald Carlyle. The old firm were brothers-in-law, the first Mrs. 
Carlyle having Mr. Davidson’s sister. She had died and left one 
child Cornelia, who was grown up when her father married again. The 
second Mrs. Carlyle died when her son was born, Archibald; and his 
half-sister reared him, loved him, and ruled him. She bore for him all 
the authority of a mother; the boy had known no other, and, when a little 
child, he called her Mamma Corny. Mamma Corny had done her 
duty by him, that was undoubted ; but oer Corny had never relaxed 
her rule; with an iron hand she liked to rule him now, in great things as 
in small, just as she had done in the days of his babyhood. And Archi- 
bald generally submitted, for the force of habit is strong. She was a 
woman of strong sense, but, in some things, weak of judgment : and the 
ruling passions of her life were love of Archibald, and love of saving 
money. Mr. Davidson had died earlier than Mr. Carlyle, and his fortune 
—he had never married—was left equally divided between Cornelia and 
Archibald. Archibald was no blood relation to him, but he loved the 
open-hearted boy better than he did his niece Cornelia. Of Mr. Carlyle’s 
property, a small portion only was bequeathed to his daughter, the rest to 

is son: and in this perhaps there was justice, since the 20,0002. brought 
to Mr. Carlyle by his second wife, had been chiefly mstrumental in the 
accumulation of his large fortune. 

Miss Carlyle, or, as she was called in the town, Miss Corny, had never 
married ; it was pretty certain she never would: people thought that her 
intense love of her young brother kept her single, for it was not likel 
that the daughter of the rich Mr. Carlyle had wanted for offers. Other 
maidens confess to soft and tender impressions ; to a hope of being, some 
time or other, solicited to abandon their father’s name, and become some- 
body’s better half. Not so Miss Carlyle: all who had approached her 
with the lovelorn tale, she sent quickly to the right-about. The last 
venture was from the new curate, and occurred when she was in her 
fortieth oo He made his appearance at her house one morning betimes, 
in his white Sunday necktie, and a pair of new gloves drawn on for the 
occasion, colour lavender. Miss Corny, who was an exceedingly active 
housekeeper in her own house, a great deal more so than the servants 
liked, had just been giving her orders for dinner. They comprised, 
amongst other things, a treacle-pudding for the kitchen, and she went 
herself to the store-closet with a basin, to lade out the necessary treacle. 
The closet opened from the dining-room, and it was while she was in it 
that the curate was ushered in. Miss Carlyle, who completely ignored 
ceremony, and had never stood upon it in her life, came out, basin of 
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treacle in hand, which she deposited on the table while she a her- 
junior, 


self to listen to the reverend gentleman, who was twelve years 
and very diffident, so that he was some time getting his business out. Miss 
Corny wished him and his stammering somewhere, for she knew the 
pudding was waiting for the treacle, and helped him out as mueh as she 
could, putting in words when he seemed at fault for them. She su 

he wanted her name to some subseription, and she stood looking down at 
him with impatience, he being at least a foot shorter than she. When 
the startling truth at length disclosed itself, that he had come begging for 
her, and not for money, Miss Carlyle for once lost her temper. She 
screamed out that he ought to be ashamed of himself for a raw as he 
was, and she flung the contents of the basin over his — shirt-front. 
How the crestfallen divine got out of the house and down West Lynne 
to his lodgings, he never cared to recal. Sundry juveniles of both sexes, 
nursing babies or carrying out parcels, collected at his heels and escorted 
him, openly surmising, with various degrees of envy, that he had been 
caught dipping his head for a sly lick into the grocer’s treacle-barrel, and 
the indignant owner had soused him in. The story got wind, and Miss 
Corny was not troubled with any more offers. 

Mr. Carlyle was seated in his own private room in his office the 
morning after his return from town. His confidential clerk and manager 
stood near him, one who had far more to do with the management than 
Mr. Carlyle himself. It was Mr. Dill, a little, meek-looking man with a 
bald head. He was on the rolls, had been admitted years and years ago, 
but had never set up for himself: perhaps he deemed the post of head 
manager in the office of Carlyle and Davidson, with its substantial salary, 
sufficient for his ambition; and manager he had been to them when the 
present Mr. Carlyle was in long petticoats. He was a single man, and 
occupied handsome apartments near : a shrewd surmise obtained weight 
in West Lynne that he was a devoted admirer of Miss Carlyle, humbl 
worshipping her at a distance. Whether this was so, or not, certain it is. 
that he was very fond of his present master, Mr. Archibald, as he gene- 
rally styled him. He was now giving an account of what had transpired 
during the few days of absence. 

“Jones and Rushworth have come to an outbreak at last,” cried he, 
when he had pretty nearly arrived at the end of his catalogue, “ and the 
upshot will be an action at the summer assizes. ‘They were both here 
a one after the other, each wanting you to act for him, and will 

here to-day for an answer.” 

“T will not act for either,” said Mr. Carlyle; “I will have nothing to 
do with them. They are a bad lot, and it was an iniquitous piece of 
business their obtaining the money in the first instance. When rogues 
fall out, honest men get their own. I decline it altogether: let them 
carry themselves to somebody else.” 

* Very good,” replied Mr, Dill. 

“Colonel Bethel’s here, sir,” said a clerk, opening the door and 
addressing Mr. Carlyle. ‘*Can you see him ?” 

Mr. Dill turned round to the elerk. “ Ask the colonel to wait. I 
think that’s about all,’’ he added to his master, as the man withdrew. 

“Very well. Dill, certain papers will be down in a few days, relating 
to mortgages and claims on the East Lynne estate; they are coming 
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with the title-deeds. I want them carefully looked over by you, and 


“ere said.” 
Mr. Dill gave a quiet nod. 

“ East is about to change hands, And, in purchasing property 
from an sum. Sinitinsad teen, 2 la spatiaiey tobe boon 
and cautious,” continued Mr. Carlyle. 

“Tt just is. Has he come to the end of his tether ?” } 

“ Not far short of it, I fancy: but East Lynne will be disposed of sub 
rosi. Nota syllable abroad, you understand.” 

“All right, Mr. Archibald. Who is the purchaser? It is a fine 

roperty.” 
. Mr. yle smiled. ‘“ You will know who, long before the world does. 
Examine the deeds with a Jew’s eye. And now send in Bethel.” 

Between the room of Mr. Carlyle and that of the clerks’ was a small 
square space, or hall, having ingress also from the house passage; another 
room opened from it, a narrow one, which was Mr. Dill’s own peculiar 
sanctum. Here he saw clients when Mr. Carlyle was out or engaged, 
and here he issued private orders. A little window, not larger than a 
a of glass, looked out from it on the clerks’ office; they called it Old 

ill’s peephole, and wished it anywhere else, for his spectacles might be 
discerned at it more frequently than was agreeable. The old gentleman 
had a desk also in their office, and there he mepey sat. He was sitting 
there in state, this same morning, keeping a sharp look-out around him, 
when the door timidly opened, and the pretty face of Barbara Hare ap- 
peared at it, rosy with blushes. 

“ Can I see Mr. Carlyle ?” 

Mr. Dill rose from his seat and shook hands with her. She drew him 
into the passage, and he closed the door. Perhaps he felt surprised, for it 
—— the custom for ladies, young and single, to come there after Mr. 

e. 

«Presently, Miss Barbara. He is engaged just now. The justices 
are with him.” 

“ The justices !” uttered Barbara, in alarm, ‘and papa one? What- 
ever shall Ido? He must not see me: I would not have him see me 
here for the world.” 

An ominous sound of talking: the justices were evidently coming 
forth. Mr. Dill laid hold of Barbara, whisked her through the clerks’ 
room, not daring to take her the other way lest he should encounter 
them, and shut her in his own. ‘ What the plague brought papa here 
at this moment ?” thought Barbara, whose face was crimson. 

A few minutes and Mr. Dill opened the door again. ‘They are gone 
now, and the coast’s clear, Miss Barbara.” 

“I don’t know what opinion you must form of me, Mr. Dill,’’ she 
whispered, “ but I will tell you in confidence that I am here on some 
business for mamma, who was not well enough to come herself. It is a 
little private matter that she does not wish papa to know of.” 

“ Child,” answered the manager, “a lawyer receives visits from many 
people : and it is not the place of those about him to ‘think.’ ”’ 

e opened the door as * spoke, ushered her into the presence of Mr. 
Carlyle, and left her. The latter rose in astonishment. 
“You must regard me as a client, and pardon the intrusion,” said 
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Barbara, with a forced laugh to hide her agitation. ‘I am here on the 
part of mamma; and I nearly met papa in your passage, which terrified 
me out of my senses. Mr. Dill shut me into his room.” 

Mr. Carlyle motioned to Barbara to seat herself, and then resumed his 
own seat, beside his table. Barbara could not avoid noticing how 
different his manners were in his office, from his evening manners when 
he was “off duty.” Here he was the staid, calm man of business. 

“ T have a strange thing to tell you,” she began, in a whisper, “ but— 
is it impossible that any one.can hear us f’’ she broke off, with a look of 
dread. “It would be—it might be—death.”’ 

“It is quite impossible,” calmly replied Mr, Carlyle. ‘ The doors are 
double doors ; al we not notice that they were ?” 

Nevertheless, she left her chair, and stood close to Mr. Carlyle, resting 
her hand upon the table. He rose, of course. 

“ Richard is here.”’ 

“ Richard !’’ repeated Mr. Carlyle. ‘ At West Lynne!” 

‘‘ He appeared at the house last night in disguise, and made signs 
to me from the grove of trees. You may imagine my alarm. He has 
been in London all this while, half starving, working—I feel ashamed 
to mention it to you—in a stable-yard. And oh, Archibald! he says he 
is innocent.” 

Mr. Carlyle made no reply to this: he probably had no faith in the 
assertion. ‘ Sit down, Barbara,’’ he said, drawing her chair closer. 

Barbara sat down again, but her manner was hurried and nervous. 
Is it quite sure that no stranger will be coming in? It would look so 
peculiar to‘see me here: but mamma was too unwell to come herself 
—or, rather, she feared papa’s questioning, if he found out that she 

~came.” 
_ “ Be at ease,” replied Mr. Carlyle: “this room is sacred from the 
intrusion of strangers. What of Richard ?” 

‘* He says that he was not in the cottage at the time the murder was 
committed. That the person who really did it was a man of the name 
of Thorn.” 

r “What Thorn ?” asked Mr. Carlyle, suppressing all sign of incre- 
ulity. 

«] don’t know: a friend of Afy’s, he said. Archibald, he swore to 
it in the most solemn manner: and I believe, as truly as that I am now 
repeating it to you, that he was speaking truth. I want you to see 
Richard, if possible: he is coming to the same place to-night. If he 
can tell his own tale to you, perhaps you may find out a way by which 
his innocence may be made manifest. You are so clever; you can do 
anything.” 

Mr. Carlyle smiled. ‘‘ Not quite anything, Barbara. Was this the 
purport of Richard’s visit—to say this ?”’ 

“ Oh no: he thinks it is of no use to say it, for nobody would believe 
him against the evidence. Hecame to ask for a hundred pounds; he 
says he has an opportunity of doing better, if he can have that sum. 
Mamma has sent me to you: she has not the money by her, and she 
dare not ask papa for it, as it is for Richard. She bade me say that if 
you will kindly oblige her with the money to-day, she will arrange with 

you about’ the repayment.” 
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“Do you want it now?” asked Mr. “Tf so, I must send to 
the bank. Dill never much in the house when I am away.” 


“ Not until evening. Can you manage to see Richard ?” 
« Tt is hazardous,” mused Mr. Carlyle: “for him, I mean. Still, if he 


prt en sonny grove to-night, I may as well be there also. What dis- 
guise is he in ?” 

“ A farm labourer’s, the best he could adopt about here, with large 
black whiskers. He is stopping about three miles off, he said, in some 
obscure hiding-place.. And now,” continued Barbara, “TI want you to 
advise me: had I better inform mamma that Richard is here, or not ?” 

Mr. Carlyle did not understand : and said so. 

“I declare I am bewildered,” she exclaimed. ‘I should have pre- 
mised that I have not yet told mamma it is Richard himself who is here: 
but that he has sent a messenger to beg for this money. Would it be 
advisable to acquaint her ?” 

“ Why should you not? I think you ought to do so.” 

“Then I will. Iwas fearing the hazard, for she is sure to insist 
upon seeing him. Richard also wishes for an interview.”’ 

“Tt is only natural. Mrs. Hare must be thankful to hear, so far, 
that he is safe.” 

“T never saw anything like it,” returned Barbara; “the change is 
akin to magic: she says it has put life into her anew. And now for the 
last thing: how can we secure papa’s absence from hame to-night? It 
must be accomplished in some way. You know his temper: were I or 
mamma to suggest to him to go and see any friend, or to go to the club, 
he would immediately stop at home. Can you devise any plan? You 
see I appeal to you in all my troubles,” she added, “like I and Anne 
used to do, when we were children.” 

It may be questioned if Mr. Carlyle heard the last remark. He had 
drooped his eyelids in thought. “ Have you told me all ?” he asked 
presently, lifting them. 

“T think so.’ 

“ Then I will consider it over, and 

“T shall not like to come here again,” interrupted Barbara. “ It— 
it—might excite suspicion: some one might see me, too, aud mention it 
to papa. Neither ought you to send to our house.” 

“ Well—contrive to be in the street at four this afternoon. Stay, 
that’s your dinner-hour : be walking up the street at three, three precisely; 
I will meet you.” 

He rose, shook hands, and escorted Barbara through the small hall, 
along the passage to the house door: a courtesy probably not yet shown 
to any client, by Mr. Carlyle. The door closed upon her, and Barbara 
had taken one step from it, when something large loomed down upon 
her, like a ship in full sail. 

She must have been the tallest lady in the world—out of a caravan. 
A fine woman in her day, but angular and bony now. Still, in spite of 
the — and the bones, there was majesty in the appearance of Miss 
Carlyle. 
ares hy eae on earth!” began she—“have you been with Archi- 
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Barbara Hare, wishing Miss Carlyle over in Asia, stammered out the 
excuse she had given Mr. Dill. 

« Your mamma sent you on business! I never heard of such a thing. 
Twice have I been in to see Archibald, and twice did Dill answer that 
he was engaged and must not be interrupted. I shall make old Dill 
explain his meaning for observing a mystery over it to me.” 

“‘ There is no mystery,” answered Barbara, feeling quite sick lest Miss 
Carlyle should proclaim there was, before the clerks, or to her father. 
“ Mamma wanted Mr. Carlyle’s opinion upon a little private business, 
and, not feeling well enough to come herself, she sent me.” 

Miss Carlyle did not believe a word. “ What business?” asked she, 
unceremoniously. 

“Tt is nothing that could interest you. A trifling matter, relating to 
a little a It’s nothing, indeed. 

i 


“Then, if it’s nothing, why were you closeted so long with Archi- 
bald ?” 

“He was asking the particulars,” replied Barbara, recovering her 
equanimity. 


Miss Carlyle sniffed: as she invariably did, when dissenting from a 

roblem. She was sure there was some mystery astir. She turned and 

walked down the street with Barbara, but she was none the more likely 
to get anything out of her. | 

Mr. Carlyle returned to his room, deliberated a few moments, and then 
rang his bell. A clerk answered it. 

“Go to the Buck’s Head. If Mr. Hare and the other magistrates are 
there, ask them to step over to me.” 

The-young man did as he was bid, and came back with the noted 
justices at his heels. They obeyed the summons with alacrity: for they 
believed they had got themselves into a judicial scrape, sal that Mr. 
Carlyle alone could get them out of it. 

“T will not request you to sit down,” began Mr. Carlyle, “for it is 
barely a moment I shall detain you. The more I think about this man’s 
having been put in prison, the less I like it: and I have been considering 
that you had better, all five, come and smoke your pipes at my house this 
evening, when we shall have time to discuss what must be done. Come 
at seven, not later; and you will find my father’s old jar replenished 
with the best broad-cut, and half a dozen huoeden pipes. Shall it 
be so P” 

The whole five accepted the invitation eagerly. And they were filing 
out, when Mr, Carlyle Jaid his finger on the arm of Justice Hare. 

“ You will be sure to come, Hare,” he whispered. “ We could not 
get on without you: all heads,” with a slight inclination towards those 
going out, “ are not gifted with the clear good sense of yours.” 

“Sure and certain,” responded the gratified justice; “fire and water 
shouldn’t keep me away.” 

Soon after Mr. Carlyle was left alone, another clerk entered. ‘* Miss 
Carlyle is asking to see you, sir, and Colonel Bethel’s come again.” 

" Send in Miss Carlyle first,” was the answer. ‘ What is it, Cor- 
nelia P” 

“Ah! You ‘may well ask what! Saying this morning that you 
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could not dine at six, as usual, and then marching off, and never fixing 
the hour. How can I give my orders ?” 

“I thought business would have called me out, but I am not going 
now. We will dine a little earlier, though, Cornelia; say a quarter 
before six. I have invit——” 

“What's up, Archibald ?” interrupted Miss Carlyle. 

“Up! Nothing, that I know of. I am very busy, Cornelia, and 
Colonel Bethel is waiting: I will talk to you at dinner time.” 

In reply to this plain hint, Miss Carlyle deliberately seated herself in 
the client's chair, and crossed her legs, her shoes and her white stockings 
in full view : for Miss Corny disdained long dresses as much as she dis- 
dained crinoline ; or, as the inflating machines were called then, corded 
ame crinoline not having come in. “I mean, what’s up at the 

’, that Barbara should come here and be closeted with you? Busi- 
ness for her mother, she said.”’ 

“Why, you know the mess that Hare and the other justices have got 
into; committing that poor fellow to prison, because he was seen to pull 
2 do weed in his garden on the Sunday,” returned Mr. Carlyle, after an 

ost imperceptible pause. ‘‘ Mrs. Hare——” 

“‘A set of bumber-headed old donkeys!” was the complimentary 
interruption of Miss Carlyle. ‘The whole bench have not an ounce of 
sense between them.” 

“ Mrs. Hare is naturally anxious for my opinion, for there may be 
some trouble over it, the man having appealed to the Secretary of State. 
She was too ill, Barbara said, to come to me herself. Cornelia, I have 
invited a party for to-night.” 

“A party !” echoed Miss Carlyle. 

“ Four or five of the justices: they are coming in to smoke their pipes. 
You must put out my father’s leaden tobacco-box, and——”’ 

“They shan’t come,” screamed Miss Carlyle. ‘ Do you think I’ll be 
poisoned with tobacco-smoke from a dozen pipes ?” 

“ You need not sit in the room.” 

“Nor they either. Clean curtains are just put up throughout the 
house, and I'll have no horrid pipes to blacken them.”’ 

“Cornelia,” returned Mr. Carlyle, in a grave, firm tone, which, 
opinionated as she was, never failed in its effect upon her, “ my having 
them is a matter of business; of business, you understand ; and, come 
they must. If you object to their being in the sitting-rooms, they must 
be in my bedroom.” 

The word “ business” always bore for Miss Carlyle one meaning, that 
of money-making. Mr. Carlyle knew her weak point, and sometimes 
played upon it, when he ool gain his end by no other means. Her 
ove for money amounted almost to a passion ; to acquire it, or to hear 
that he was acquiring it, was very dear to her. The same could not be 
said of him: many and many Se that would have brought him in 

unds and pounds, had it gone on to an action, did he labour to soothe 

own; and had reconciled the litigants by his plain, sincere advice. 
*‘ Against his interest ?” sneers the reader. No: rest you assured, sir, 
that when business is conducted upon honest and sincere principles, it 
must and it does prosper. 
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“T’ll buy you some new curtains, Cornelia, if their pipes spoil these,” 
he quietly resumed. “ And I really must beg Pts to leave me.” 

«“ When I have come to the bottom of this affair with Barbara Hare,” 
resolutely returned Miss Corny, dropping the point of contest as to the 

vipes. “You are very clever, Archie, but you can’t do me. I asked 
Bistirn what she came here for: business for her mamma, touching 
money matters, was her reply. I ask you: to hear your opinion about 
the scrape the bench have got into, is yours. Now, it’s neither one nor 
the other, and I tell you, Archibald, I'll hear what it is. I should like 
to know what you and Barbara do with a secret between you.” 

She sat bolt upright in her chair and stared at him, her lofty figure 
drawn to its full height. Not in features were they alike ; some resem- 
blance, perhaps, there might be in the expanse of the forehead and the 
way in which the hair grew, arched from the yer. apt Miss Carlyle’s 
hair was going grey now, and she wore it in curls which were rarely 
smooth, fastened back by combs which were rarely in their places, Her 
face was pale, well-shaped, and remarkable for nothing but a hard, de- 
cisive expression, her eyes, wide open and penetrating, were of the shade 
called “ green.” But, though she could not boast her brother’s good 
looks, there were many plainer women in West Lynne than Cornelia 
Carlyle. 

Mr. Carlyle knew her and her resolute expression well, and he took his 
course, to tell her the truth. She was, to borrow the words Barbara had 
used to her brother with regard to him, true as steel. Confide to Miss 
Carlyle a secret, and she was trustworthy and impervious as he could be : 
but, let her once suspect that there was a secret which was being kept 
from her, and she would set to work like a ferret, and never stop till it 
was unearthed. 

Mr. Carlyle bent forward and spoke in a whisper. “I will tell you if 
you wish, Cornelia, but it is not a pleasant thing tohear. Richard Hare 

as returned.” 

Miss Carlyle looked perfectly aghast. ‘ Richard Hare! Is he mad ?” 

“ It is not a very sane proceeding. He wants money from his mother, 
and Mrs. Hare sent Barbara to ask me to manage it for her. No 
wonder poor Barbara was flurried and nervous, for there’s danger on all 
sides.” 

“Ts he at their house ?” 

“‘ How could he be there, and his father in it? He is in hiding two or 
three miles off, disguised as a labourer, and will be at the Grove to-night 
to receive this money. I have invited the justices, to get Mr. Hare safe 
away from his own house: if he saw Richard he would undoubtedly give 
him up to justice, and—putting graver considerations aside—that would 
be pleasant neither for you nor for me. To have a connexion gibbeted 
for wilful murder, would be an ugly blot on the Carlyle escutcheon, Cor- 
nelia.” 

Miss Carlyle sat in silence revolving the news, a contraction on her 
ample brow. 

“ And now you know all, Cornelia, and I do beg you to leave me, for 
I am overwhelmed with work to-day.” 

She rose without a word, passed out, and left her brother in peace, 























a note, the first tly that lay to hand, put it in an 

envelope, nd adisensed it to bimeale Then he called in Mr. Dill, 

and it to him. The latter looked in surprise at the superscription. 

os pepe ree sat Sin ee ome ay Semen. Don’t send 
ask » 


The old gentleman replied by a-nod, and put the note in his pocket. 
Sila can sultan daeadiecheesl ah donno'dack thet after- 

noon, when he met Barbara Hare. “It is all arranged,” he said to her in 
passing. “TI entertain the bench of justices to-night, Barbara, to pipes 
and ale, Mr. Hare being one.” 

She looked up in doubt. “Then—if you entertain them, you will not 
be able to come and meet Richard.” 

“ YesI shall: trust to me,” was all his answer, as he hurried on. 


IIL 


RICHARD HARE, THE YOUNGER. 


Tue bench of justices did not fail to keep their appointment : at seven 
o’clock they arrived at Miss Carlyle’s, one following closely upon the 
heels of another. The reader may dissent from the expression “ Miss 
Carlyle’s,” but it is the correct one, for the house was hers, not her 
brother's Though it remained his home, as it had been in his father’s 
time, the house was amongst the property bequeathed to Miss Carlyle. 

Miss Carlyle chose to be present, in spite of the pipes and the smoke, 
and she was soon as deep in the discussion as the justices were. It was 
said in the town that she was as good a lawyer as her father had been: 
she undoubted] sound judgment in legal matters, and quick 

etration. At eight o’clock a servant entered the room and addressed 

is master. 

“ Mr. Dill is asking to see you, sir.” 

Mr. Carlyle rose, and came back with an open note in his hand. 

“1 am sorry to find that I must leave you for half an hour: some 
important business has arisen, but I will be back as soon as I can.” 

“* Who has sent for you ?” immediately demanded Miss Corny. 

He gave her a quiet look, which she interpreted into a warning not to 
question, ‘ Mr. Dill is here, and will join you to talk the affair over,” 
he said to his guests. “ He knows the law better than I do: but I shall 
not be long.” 

He quitted his house, and walked with a rapid step towards the Grove. 
The moon was bright, as on the previous evening. After he had left 
the town behind him, and was passing the scattered villas already men- 
tioned, he cast an involuntary glance at the wood, which rose behind 
them on his left hand. It was called Abbey Wood, from the circum- 
stance that in old days an abbey had stood in its vicinity, all trace of 
which, save tradition, had long passed away. There was one small 
house, or cottage, just within the wood, and in that cottage had occurred 
the murder for which Richard Hare’s life was in jeopardy. It was no 
longer occupied, for nobody would rent it or live in it. 

Mr. Carlyle opened the gate of the Grove, and glanced at the trees 
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on either side him, but he neither saw nor heard any signs of Richard's 
being concealed there. Barbara was at the window, looking out, and 
she came herself and opened the door to Mr. Carlyle. 

“Mamma is in the most excited state,” she whispered to him as he 
entered. “I knew how it would be.” 

“‘ Has he come yet ?” 

‘I have no doubt of it, but he has made no signal.” 

Mrs. Hare, feverish and agitated, with a We Ax: on her delicate 
cheeks, stood by her chair, not occupying it. . Carlyle placed a 
pocket-book in her hands. “I have ht it chiefly in notes,” he 
said: “they will be easier for him to carry than gold.” 

Mrs. Hare answered only by a look of gratitude, and clasped Mr. 
Carlyle’s hand in both hers. ‘Archibald, I must see my boy: how 
“apt be managed P Must I go into the garden to him, or may he come 
in here ?” 

 T think he might come in: you know how very bad the night air is 
for you. Are the servants astir much this evening ?” 

“Things seem to have turned out quite kindly,” spoke up Barbara. 
“Tt happens to be Anne’s birthday, so mamma sent me just now into 
the kitchen with a cake and a bottle of wine, desiring them to drink her 
health. I shut the door and told them to make themselves comfortable; 
that if we wanted anything, we would ring.” 

_ “Then they are safe,” observed Mr. Carlyle, “and Richard may come 
in.’’ 

“T will go and ascertain whether he is come,” said Barbara. 

“Stay where you are, Barbara: I will go myself,” interposed Mr. 
Carlyle. ‘ Have the door open when you see us coming up the path.” 

Barbara gave a faint cry, and, trembling, clutched the arm of Mr. 
Carlyle. “There he is! See: standing out from the trees, just oppo- 
site this window.” 

Mr. Carlyle turned to Mrs. Hare. “Ishall not bring him in imme- 
diately. For, if I am to have an interview with him, it must be got 
over first, that I may go back home to the justices, and keep Mr. Hare 
all safe.” 

He proceeded on his way, gained the trees, and plunged into them : 
and, leaning against one, stood Richard Hare. Apart from his disguise, 
and the false and fierce black whiskers, he was a blue-eyed, fair, pleasant- 
looking young man, slight, and of middle height, and quite as yielding 
and gentle as his mother. In her, this mild yieldingness of disposition 
was rather a graceful quality; in Richard it was regarded as a con- 
temptible misfortune. In his boyhood he had been nicknamed Leafy 
Dick, and when a stranger inquired why, the answer was, that as a leaf is 
swayed by the wind, so he was swayed by everybody about him, never 
possessing a will of his own. In short, Richard Hare, though of an 
amiable, loving nature, was not overburdened with what the world 
calls brains. Brains he certainly had, but they were not sharp ones. 

“Is my mother coming out to me ?” asked Richard, after a few inter- 
changed sentences with Mr. Carlyle. 

“No. You are to go in-doors. Your father is away, and the servants 
are shut up in the kitchen and will not see you. Though if they did, 
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they could never recognise you in that trim. A fine pair of whiskers, 
Richer” 


“ Let us goin, then. I am all in a twitter till I get away. Am I 
to have the money ?”” 

“ Yes, yes. But, Richard, your sister says you wish to disclose to me 
the true history of that lamentable night. You had better speak while 
we are here.” 

“It was Barbara, herself, wanted you to hear it: I think it of little 
moment. If the whole place heard the truth from me, it would do no 
good, for I should get no belief: not even from you.” 

“Try me, Richard : in as few words as possible.” 

“ Well—there was a row at home about my going so much to Halli- 
john’s. The governor and my mother thought I went after Afy : perhaps 
{ did, aps I didn’t. Hallijohn had asked me to lend him my 
gun, and that evening, when I went to see Af—when I went to see 
some one—never mind———”’ 

“ Richard,” interrupted Mr. Carlyle, “ there’s an old saying, and it is 
sound advice: ‘ Tell the whole truth to your lawyer and your doctor.’ 
If I am to judge whether anything can be attempted for you, you must 
tell it to me; otherwise, I would rather hear nothing. It shall be 
sacred trust.” 

“ Then, if I must, I must,” returned the yielding Richard. ‘I did 
love the girl: I would have waited till I was my own master to make her 
my wife, though it had been for years and years. I could not do it, you 
know, in the face of my father’s opposition.” 

“ Your wife ?” rejoined Mr. Carlyle, with some emphasis. 

Richard looked surprised. “ Why, you don’t — I meant any- 
thing else! I wouldn’t have been such a blackguard.” 

“ Well, go on, Richard. Did she return your love ?” 

“T can’t be certain. Sometimes I thought she did, sometimes not : 
she used to play and shuffle, and she liked too much to be with—him. I 
would think her capricious—telling me I must not come this evening, and 
I must not come the other ; but I found out they were the evenings when 
she was expecting him. We were never there together.” 

“ You forget that you have not indicated ‘ him’ by any name, Richard. 
T am at fault.” 

Richard Hare bent forward till his black whiskers brushed Mr. Carlyle’s 
shoulder. ‘“ It was that cursed Thorn.” 

Mr. a remembered the name Barbara had mentioned. ‘ Who 
was Thorn? I never heard of him.” 

“ Neither did anybody else, I expect, in West Lynne. He took precious 
good care of that. He lived some miles away, and used to come over in 
secret.” 

* Courting Afy ?” 

“Yes, he did come courting her,” returned Richard, in a savage tone. 
“‘ Distance was no barrier. He would come galloping over at dusk, tie 
his horse to a tree in the wood, and pass an hour or two with Afy. In 
the house, when her father was not at home; roaming about the wood 
with her, when he was.” 

‘Come to the point, Richard: to the evening.” 
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“ Hallijohn’s gun was out of order, and he requested the loan of mine. 
I had made an appointment with Afy to be at her house that evening, 
and I went down after dinner, carrying the gun with me. My father 
called after me to know where I was going: I said, out with young 
Beauchamp, not caring to meet his opposition; and the lie told against 
me at the inquest. When I reached Hallijohn’s, going the back way 
along the fields and through the wood path, as I generally did go, Afy 
came out, all reserve, as she could be at times, and said she was unable to 
receive me then, that I must go back home. We had a few words about 
it, and as we were speaking, Locksley passed, and saw me with the gun 
in my hand; but it ended in my giving way: she could do just what she 
liked with me, for T loved the very ground she trod on. I gave her the 
gun, telling her it was loaded, and she took it in-doors, shutting me out. 
I did not go away; I had a suspicion that she had got Thorn there, 
though she denied it to me; and I hid myself in some trees near the house. 
Again Locksley came in view and saw me there, and called out to know 
why. I was hiding. I shied farther off, and did not answer him—what 
were my private movements to him ?—and that also told against me at 
the inquest. Not long afterwards, twenty minutes, perhaps, I heard a 
shot, which seemed to be in the direction of the cottage. ‘* Somebody 
having a late pop at the partridges,’ thought I: for the sun was then 
setting, and at the moment I saw Bethel emerge from the trees, and run 
in the direction of the cottage. That was the shot that killed Halli- 
john.” 

There was a pause. Mr. Carlyle looked keenly at Richard Hare in 
the moonlight. 

‘“* Very soon, almost in the same minute, as it seemed, one came pant- 
ing and tearing along the path leading from the cottage. It was Thorn. 
His appearance startled me: I had never seen a man show more utter 
terro?. His face was livid, his eyes seemed starting, and his lips were 
drawn back from his teeth. Had I been a strong man, I should surely 
have attacked him; I was mad with jealousy; for I then saw that Afy had 
sent me away that she might entertain him.” 

“T thought you said this Thorn never came but at dusk?” observed 
Mr. Carlyle. 

“‘T never knew him do so until that evening. All I can say is, he was 
there then. He flew along swiftly, and I afterwards heard the sound of 
his horse’s hoofs, galloping away. I wondered what was up, that he 
should look so scared, and scutter away as though the deuce were after 
him ; I wondered whether he had quarrelled with Afy. I ran to the 
house, leaped up the two steps, and—Carlyle—I fell over the prostrate 
body of Hallijohn! He was lying just within, on the kitchen floor, dead. 
Blood was round about him, and my gun, just discharged, was thrown 
near: he had been shot in the side.” 

Richard stopped for breath. Mr. Carlyle did not speak. 

“T called to Afy. No one answered. No one was in the lower rooms ; 
and it seemed that no one was in the upper. A sort of panic came over 
me, a fear: you know they always said at home I was a coward: I could 
not have remained another minute with that dead man, had it been to 
save my own life. I caught up the gun, and was making off, when “ 
“ Why did you catch up the gun ?” interrupted Mr. Carlyle. 
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“Ideas pass through our minds quicker than we can speak them, 
especially in these sort of moments,” was the reply of Richard Hare. 
“‘ Some vague notion flashed on my brain that my gun ought not to be 
found near the murdered body of Hallijohn. I was flying from the door, 
I say, when Locksley emerged from the wood, full in view, and, what 

me I can’t tell, but I did the worst thing I could do—fiung the 
gun in-doors again, and got away, although Locksley called after me to 


“ Nothing told so much against you as that,” observed Mr. Carlyle. 
“‘ Locksley deposed that he had seen you leave the cottage, gun in hand, 
apparently in great commotion; that the moment you saw him, you 
hesitated, as from fear, flung back the gun, and escaped.” 

Richard stamped his foot. ‘“ Ay; and all owing to my cursed 
cowardice. They had better have made a woman of me, and brought 
me up in petticoats. But let me go on. I came upon Bethel: he was 
standing in that half-circle where the trees have been cut. Now I knew 
that Bethel, if he had gone straight in the direction of the cottage, must 
have met Thorn quitting it. ‘ Did you encounter that hound?’ I asked 
him. ‘ What hound?’ returned Bethel. ‘ That fine fellow, that Thorn, 
who comes after Afy,’ I answered, for I did not mind mentioning her 
name in my passion. ‘I don’t know any Thorn,’ returned Bethel, ‘ and 
I did not know anybody was after Afy, but yourself’ ‘Did you hear a 
shot?’ I went on. ‘Yes I did,’ he replied ; ‘I suppose it was Locksley, 
for he’s about this evening.’ ‘ And I saw you,’ I continued, ‘just in the 
moment the shot was fired, turn round the corner in the direction of 
Hallijohn’s.’ ‘So I did,’ he said, ‘ but only to strike into the wood, a 
few paces up. What's your drift?’ ‘Did you not encounter Thorn, 
runming from the cottage?’ I persisted. ‘I have encountered no one,’ 
he said, ‘and I don’t believe anybody’s about but ourselves and Locksley.’ 
I quitted him and came off,’ concluded Richard Hare; “ he evidently 
had not seen Thorn, and knew nothing.” 

“ And you decamped the same night, Richard: it was a fatal step.” 

“Yes, I was a fool. I thought I’d wait quiet, and see how things 
turned out; but you don’t know all. Three or four hours later, | went 
to the cottage again, and I managed to get a minute’s speech with Afy. 
I never shall forget it: before I could say a syllable she flew out at me, 
accusing me of being the murderer of her father, and she fell into 
hysterics out there on the grass. The noise brought people from the 
house—plenty were in it then—and I retreated. ‘ If she can think me 
guilty, the world will think me guilty,’ was my argument, and that night 
I went right off, to stop in hiding for a day or two, till I saw my way 
clear. It never came clear: the coroner’s inquest sat, and the verdict 
floored me for ever. And Afy—but I won’t curse her—fanned the flame 
against me, by denying that any one had been there that night. She 
had been at home alone, she said, and had strolled out at the back door, 
to the path that led from West Lynne, and was lingering there when she 
heard a shot. Five minutes afterwards she returned to the house, and 
found Locksley standing over her dead father.” 

Mr. Carlyle remained silent, rapidly running over in his mind the chief 
poiats of Richard Hare’s communication. “ Four of you, as I understand 
it, were in the vicinity of the cottage that night, and from one or other 
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the shot no doubt proceeded. You were at a distance, you say, Richard; 
Bethel also could not have been 7 

“Tt was not Bethel who did it,” interrupted Richard ; “it is an im- 
possibility. I saw him, as I tell you, in the same moment that the gun 
was fired.” 

“ But now, where was Locksley ?” 

“Tt is equally impossible that it could have been Locksley. He was 
within my view at the" time, at right angles from me, deep in the wood, 
away from the paths altogether. It was Thorn did the deed, beyond all 
doubt, and the verdict ought to have been wilful murder against him. 
Carlyle, I see you don’t believe my story.” 

“What you say has startled me, and I must take time to consider 
whether I believe it or not,” replied Mr. Carlyle, in his straightforward 
manner. ‘ The most singular thing is, if you witnessed this, Thorn’s 
running from the cottage in the manner you describe, that you did 
not come forward and denounce him.” 

= JT didn’t do it because I was a fool, a weak coward, as I have been all 
my life,” rejoined Richard. “TI can’t help it: it was born with me, and 
will go with me to my grave. What would have been my word, that it 
was Thorn, when there was nobody to corroborate it? and the discharged 
gun, mine, was a damnatory proof against me.” 

“ Another thing strikes me as curious,” cried Mr. Carlyle. “ If this 
man, Thorn, was in the habit of coming to West Lynne, evening after 
evening, how was it that he was never observed? ‘This is the first time 
I have heard any stranger’s name mentioned in connexion with the affair, 
or with Afy.” 

“Thorn chose by-roads, and he never came, save that once, but at 
dusk or dark. It was evident to me at the time that he was striving to 
do it on the secret. I told Afy so; and that it argued no good for her. 
You are not attaching credit to what I say, and it is only as I expected; 
nevertheless, I swear that I have related the facts. As surely as that 
we—I, Thorn, Afy, and Halhjohn—must one day meet together before 
our Maker, I have told you truth.” 

The words were solemn, their tone earnest, and Mr. Carlyle remained 
silent, his thoughts full. 

“To what end, else, should I say this P” went on Richard. “ It can 
do me no service: all the assertion I could put forth, would not go a jot 
towards clearing me.” 

‘No, it would not,” assented Mr. Carlyle. “ If ever you are cleared, 
it must be by proofs. But—I will keep my thoughts on the matter, and 
should anything arise What sort of a man was this Thorn ?” 

“In age he might be three or four-and-twenty, tall and slender; an 
out-and-out aristocrat.” 

“ And his connexions? Where did he live ?” 

“I never knew. Afy, in her boasting way, would say he had to 
come from Swainson, a ten-mile ride.”’ 

“From Swainson!” quickly interrupted Mr. Carlyle. “Could it be 
one of the Thorns of Swainson ?” 

“None of the Thorns there that I know. He was a totally different 
sort of man, with his perfumed hands, and his rings, and his dainty 
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gloves. That he was an aristocrat, I believe, but of bad taste and style, 
displaying a profusion of jewellery.” 

A half smile flitted over Mr. Carlyle’s face. ‘ Was it real, Richard ?” 

“Tt was. He would wear diamond shirt-studs, diamond rings, dia- 
mond pins; brilliants, all, of the first water. My impression was, that 
he put them on to dazzle Afy. She told me once that she could be a 
grander lady, if she chose, than I could ever make her. A lady on the 
cross, I answered her, but never on the square. Thorn was not a man to 
entertain honest intentions to one in the station of Afy Hallijohn: but 
girls are as simple as geese.” 

“By your description it could not have been one of the Thorns of 
Swainson. Wealthy tradesmen, fathers of young families, short, stout, 
and heavy as Dutchmen, staid and most respectable. Very unlikely men 
are they, to run into an expedition of the sort.” 

“‘ What expedition ?”’ questioned Richard. ‘ The murder ?” 

“ The riding after Afy. Richard, where is Afy?” 

Richard Hare lifted his face in surprise. ‘“ How should I know? I 
was just going to ask you.” 

Mr. Carlyle paused. He thought Richard’s answer an evasive one. 
“She disappeared immediately after the funeral ; and it was thought— 
in short, Richard, the neighbourhood gave her credit for having gone 
after and joined you.” 

“No! did they? what a pack of idiots! I have never seen or heard 
of her, Carlyle, since that unfortunate night. If she went after anybody, 
it was after Thorn.” 

“Was the man good-looking ?” 

** Tsuppose the world would call him so. Afy thought such an Adonis 
had never been coined, out of fable. He had shiny black hair and 
whiskers, dark eyes and handsome features. But his vain dandyism 
spoilt him: would you believe that his handkerchiefs were soaked in 
scent? They were of the finest cambric, silky as a hair, as fine as the 
one Barbara bought at Lynneborough and gave a guinea for ; only hers 
had a wreath of embroidery round it.” 

Mr. Carlyle could ascertain no more particulars, and it was time 
Richard went in-doors. They proceeded up the path. ‘“ What a bless- 
ing it is the servants’ windows don’t look this way,” shivered Richard, 
treading on Mr. Carlyle’s heels. ‘If they should be looking out, up- 
stairs !’’ 

His apprehensions were groundless, and he entered unseen. Mr. 
Carlyle’s part was over: he left the poor banned exile to his short inter- 
view with his hysterical and tearful mother, Richard nearly as hysterical 
as she, and te. x the best of his way home again, pondering over what 
he had heard. 

Not a shadow of doubt had hitherto existed in his mind that George 
Hallijohn had met his death at the hands of Richard Hare. But, in 
defiance of the coroner's jury, and the universal opinion, he had never 
believed it to be wi/ful murder. Richard was mild, kind, inoffensive, the 
last man to be guilty of cruelty, or to commit a deliberate crime; and 
Mr. Carlyle had always thought that, could the truth be brought to light, 
the fatal shot would be found to have been the result of an accident, or, 
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at worst, a scuffle, in which the gun might have gone off. It was 
rumoured that Hallijohn had objected to Richard’s visits to his daughter, 
and it might have come, that night, to an outbreak. 

Who was this Thorn? He certainly could not be a creation of 
Richard’s inventive faculties: still, it was strange that his name had 
never been mentioned ; that himself and his visits were unknown to the 
neighbourhood. Was the fellow an aristocrat, as Richard had called him, 
shallow-pated and contemptible, with his shiny hair and his bejewelled 
fingers, and his handkerchiefs soaked in perfume, fine as Barbara's guinea 
one, or was he a member of the swell mob? And was he in truth the 
real author of the murder? Be it as it would, sufficient food had been 
supplied to call forth all Mr. Carlyle’s acumen—and he possessed no 
slight share. 

The magistrates made a good evening of it, Mr. Carlyle entertaining 
them to supper, mutton-chops and bread-and-cheese. They took u 
their pipes for another whiff when the meal was over, but Miss Carlyle 
retired to bed: the smoke, to which she had not been accustomed since 
her father’s death, had made her head ache and her eyes smart. About 
eleven they wished Mr. Carlyle good night and departed, but Mr. Dill, 
in obedience to a nod from his superior, remained. 

“‘ Sit down again a moment, Dill: I want to ask you a question. You 
are intimate with the Thorns of Swainson: do they happen to have any 
relative, a nephew, or cousin perhaps, a dandy young fellow ?” 

‘*T went over last Sunday fortnight to spend the day with young 
Jacob,” was the answer of Mr. Dill, one wider from the point than he 
generally gave. Mr. Carlyle smiled. 

‘“* Young Jacob! He must be forty, I suppose.” 

“ About that. But you and I estimate age differently, Mr. Archibald. 
They have no nephew: the old man never had but those two children, 
Jacob and Edward. Neither have they any cousin. Rich men they are 
growing now: Jacob has set up his carriage.” 

Mr, Carlyle mused, but he expected the answer, for neither had he 
heard of the brothers Thorn, tanners, curriers, and leather-dressers, pos- 
sessing a relative of the name. ‘ Dill,” said he, “‘ something has arisen 
which, in my mind, casts a doubt upon Richard Hare’s guilt. I question 
whether he had anything to do with the murder.” 

Mr. Dill opened his eyes. ‘ But his flight, Mr. Archibald? And 
his stopping away ?” 

‘¢ Suspicious circumstances, I grant: still, I have good cause to doubt. 
At the time it happened, some dandy fellow used to come courting Afy 
Hallijohn in secret : a tall, slender man, as he is described to me, bear- 
ing the name of Thorn, and living at Swainson. Could it have been one 
of the Thorn family ?” 

“Mr. Archibald!” remonstrated the old clerk: “as if those two 
respected gentlemen with wives and babies, would come sneaking after 
that fly-away Afy?” 

“No reflection on them,” returned Mr. Carlyle. “ This was a young 
man, three or four-and-twenty, a head taller than either. I thought it 
might be a relative.” 

“T have repeatedly heard them say that they are alone in the world ; 
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that they are the two last of the name. Depend upon it, it was nobody 
connected with them. Who says anybody came over after Afy, Mr. 
Archibald? 1 never knew but of one doing so, and that was Richard 


Mr. Carlyle could not say “ Richard himself told me,” so he left the 
question unanswered. “ Sufficient grounds have been furnished me to 
cast a doubt upon Richard Hare’s guilt, and to lay it upon this Thorn,” 
he observed. “ And I intend to institute a little private imvestigation, 
under the rose, and see if any fact can be brought to light. You must 

me.”’ 

“With all my heart,” nded Mr. Dill. “Not that I believe it 
could have been any one but Richard.” 

“The next time you go to Swainson, try and discover whether a young 
fellow named Thorn (whether connected with the Thorns or not) was 
living there at the time. Good-looking, black hair, whiskers, and eyes, 
and given to deck himself out in diamond pins, studs, and rings. He has 
been called an aristocrat to me, but I think it equally likely that he was 
a member of the swell mob, doing the fine gentleman—which they always 
overdo. See if you can ferret out anything.” 

“T will,” said Mr. Dill. And he wished Mr. Carlyle good night. 

The servant came in to remove the glasses and the obnoxious pipes, 
which latter Miss Carlyle had ordered consigned to the open air the instant 
they were done with. Mr. Carlyle sat in a brown study: presently he 
looked round at the man. 

“Is Joyce gone to bed ?” 

“No, sir. She’s just going.” 

** Send her here when you oes taken away those things.” 

Joyce came in, the upper servant at Miss Carlyle’s. She was of 
middie height, and would never see five-and-thirty again: her forehead 
was broad, her grey eyes were deeply set, and her face was pale. Allto- 

ther she was plain, but sensible-looking. She was the half-sister to 
Afy Hallijohn. 

“Shut the door, Joyce.” 

Joyce did as she was bid, came forward, and stood by the table. 

“ Have you ever heard from your sister, Joyce?” began Mr. Carlyle, 
somewhat abruptly. 

**No, sir,” was the reply. “I think it would be a wonder if I did 
hear.” 

“ Why so?” 

“If she could go off after Richard Hare, who had sent her father into 
his grave, she would be more likely to hide herself and her doings, than 
to proclaim them to me, sir.” 

“ Who was that other, that fine gentleman, who came after her?” 

The colour mantled in Joyce’s cheeks, and she dropped her voice. 
“ Sir! did you hear of him?” 

“Not at the time. Since. He came from Swainson, did he not ?” 

“I believe so, sir. Afy never would say much about him. We did 
not agree upon the point: I said a person of his rank would do her no 
good ; and Afy flew out when I spoke against him.” 

Mr. Carlyle caught herup. “ His rank: what was his rank ?” 

“ Afy bragged of his being next door to a lord: and he looked like it. 
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I only saw him once; I had gone home early, and there sat him and 
Afy. His white hands were all glittering with rings, and his shirt was 
finished off with shining stones, here the buttons ought to be.” 

“ Have you seen him since ?” 

“ Never since, never but that once: and I don’t think I should know 
him if I did see him. He got up, sir, as soon as I went into the parlour, 
shook hands with Afy, and left. A fine upright man he was, nearly as 
tall as you, sir, but very thin: those soldiers always carry wae See 
well.” 

* How do you know he was a soldier ?” quickly rejoined Mr. Carlyle. 

“ Afy told me so. ‘The captain,’ she had used to call him: but she 
said he was not a captain yet a while, the next grade below it. A—a 4 

“ Lieutenant ?” suggested Mr. Carlyle. 

“ Yes, sir, that wasit; Lieutenant Thorn. As he was going through 
the kitchen that evening he dropped his handkerchief, such a beauty, it 
was: I picked it up, but Afy snatched it from me, and, running to the 
door, called after him, ‘Captain Thorn, you have dropped your hand- 
kerchief,’ and he turned and took it from her. And when he was fairly 
off, she began upon me for coming home and spoiling sport, and we had 
a quarrel, I had seen young Hare also that same evening in the wood, 
dodging about as if he waited for the other to go. ‘ She'll come to no 
good between the two,’ was my thought, and I said it to her, and a fine 
naan it put her in. It was but a week afterwards that—that the evil 

appened to poor father.” 

** Joyce,’ said Mr. Carlyle, has it never struck you that Afy is more 
likely to have followed this Lieutenant Thorn, than Richard Hare ?” 

‘No, sir,” answered Joyce; “I have felt certain always that she 
is with Richard Hare, and nothing can turn me from the belief. All 
West Lynne is convinced of it.” 

Mr. Carlyle did not attempt to “turn her from the belief.” He 
dismissed her, and sat on still, revolving the case in all its bearings. 

Richard Hare’s short interview with his mother had soon terminated. 
It lasted but a quarter of an hour, both dreading interruption from the 
servants. And with the hundred pounds in his pocket and desolation 
at his heart, the ill-fated young man once more quitted his childhood’s 
home. Mrs. Hare and Barbara watched him steal down the path in the 
tell-tale moonlight, and gain the road, both feeling that those farewell 
kisses they had pressed upon his lips would not be renewed for years, 
and might not be for ever. 
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NOTES ON NOTE-WORTHIES, 


OF DIVERS ORDERS, EITHER SEX, AND EVERY AGE. 
By Sir NATHANIEL. 


. . » . And make them men of note (do you note, men?).—Love's Labour's Lost 
Act II. Se. 1. 


D. Pedro. Or, if thou wilt hold longer argument, 
Do it in notes. 
Balth. Note this before my notes, 
There’s not a note of mine that’s worth the noting. 
D. Pedro. Why these are very crotchets that he speaks, 
Notes, notes, forsooth, and noting! 
Much Ado About Nothing, Act IT. Se. 3. 


And these to Notes are frittered quite away.—Dunciad, Book I. 


Notes of exception, notes of admiration, 
Notes of assent, notes of interrogation.— Amen Corner, c. iii. 


XXVI.—WaALLENSTEIN. 


M. Ferrari cannot end his long and crowded story of Guelf and 
Ghibelin, without a glance at Germany during the Thirty Years’ War. 
He there sees, and shows us, the Jesuits succeeding by elaborate arts and 
plastic world-wisdom in reinstating whole provinces within the pale of 
the Church,—succeeding so well, indeed, that the Emperor Ferdinand 
takes them for miracle-workers, thaumaturgists,—and finally is persuaded 
of their superiority to the angels themselves. Anon, when Bohemia is 
all astir with heresy and disaffection, and the Protestant confederation is 
too manifestly making way on every side, “ Wallenstein comes forward 
as condottiere of Imperial Catholicism, and arrives at Stralsund together 
with an avalanche of adventurers and plunderers, who ravage and ruin the 
Reformed. His victorious progress is summed up in the judicial claim of 
restoring to the God of the Middle Ages all the property confiscated by 
the God of Martin Luther.”* 

This is not the common-place light in which the Duke of Friedland is 
usually presented to us. But M. Ferrari writes history with a purpose, 
and on a theory; and Wallenstein, if brought forward at all, must be 
cited simply to give evidence in his summoner’s cause. M. Michelet, 
again, deals after an original manner with this doughty commander, 
whom he discusses in considerable detail, and subjects to a damaging sort 
of scrutiny. He maintains that it was Wallenstein’s deliberate, deeply- 
laid, and well-laid plan, to make Germany absorb the entire soldiery of 
universal Europe—to collect and concentrate there the armies of every 
European people, whatever their religion—to make L’ Allemagne one 
huge market for mercenaries, attracting them by such wages as unlimited 
pillage and unreserved licence were like to offer. The condottieri of 
ancient times had practised this plan in little; more recently, Spinola, 








* Ferrari, Les Révolutions d'Italie, t. iv. xi™¢ partie, ch. ii. 
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the Genoese, had, under the of Spain, carried on war on his own 
account. Wallenstein adopted the system en grand,—his logic being of 
the simplest: If I have some soldiers, I may chance to be beaten ; but if 
I have them all, I shall wage war not on chance but with certainty, for 
I shall then have ‘to do with none but non-military men, non-soldats,— 
with ill-trained peasants, louts, bumpkins, boors. In short, I shall only 
have to encounter the sheep: the wolves will be all on my side, and under 
my command. 

If we inquire with or of M. Michelet* wherein lay the secret of this 
wholesale merchant of men, of this puissant accapareur, or forestaller 
and regrater in military stores,—what the spell that made men leave the 
best service, and the best paid one of all, that of Holland,—how it was 
that every road was thronged with fighting men, warriors by profession 
and in good practice, who were going to sell their services to Wallen- 
stein,—what the attractions, what the irresistible charms, that could thus 
win to his side, and attach to his fortunes, such eager hordes from divers 
and quite diverse realms,—we shall find the answer prefaced, as the his- 
torian’s manner is, with a sketch of the commander himself—his looks, 
habits, constitution, and character. 

Wallenstein was, in the first place, a tall, meagre man, of sinister 
aspect. 

He was a soldier 

Even to Cato’s wish, not fierce and terrible 
Only in strokes; but, with his grim looks and 
The thunder-like percussion of his sounds, 
He made his enemies shake,t 





and his followers obey him. His origin appears to have been doubtful. 
He signed himself Waldstein, in order to act the great German noble- 
man. By others he was called Wallenstein, and Walstein. His ro- 
tundity of head bespoke him a Sclave. But all was mixed-medley in his 
composition. His quasi-red hair would have Germanised him, had not 
his olive complexion implied another origin. Thus Michelet depicts him. 
Menzel says: “ In his person he was tall and thin; his countenance was 
sallow and lowering; his eyes were small and piercing, his forehead high 
and commanding, his hair short and bristling.”’t In respect of those 
restless, searching eyes in particular, and of his muscular development in 
general, he might remind us of “ Ligurge himself, the greté king of 
Trace,” in Dan Chaucer . 

The cercles of his eyen in his heed 

They gloweden bytwixe yolw and reed, 

And lik a griffoun lokéd he aboute, 

With kempé herés on his browés stowte ; 

His lymés greet, his brawnés hard and stronge, 

His schuldres brood, his armés rounde and longe.§ 
Wallenstein was born at Prague, “ parmi Jes ruines, les incendies, et les 
massacres, et comme une furie de la Bohéme pour écraser |’Allemagne.”’ 
According to Michelet, when we traverse that volcanic country, its red- 








* Histoire de France, t. xii. passim. 

¢ Coriolanus, Act I. Se. 4. 

t Menzel, Hist. of Germany, § ccvi. 

' § Canterbury Tales: The Knightes Tale. 
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dened rocks seem to be still stained with blood. Revolutions such as 
Bohemia had been doomed to experience, are the death of the soul— 
tuent Tame “This man had neither faith nor God; he looked to 
nothing but the stars, and fate, and money. A Protestant, he renounced 
his creed for the sake of a rich dowry, which he ‘ realised’ in spurious 
Austrian coin, and bought for nothing confiscations, and then soldiers, 
and then regiments, and then corps darmée, and then des armées 
entire. The avalanche went on increasing in bulk. 

“‘ Gloomy, silent, inaccessible, he seldom opened his mouth except to 

ive orders for death, and yet all came flocking to his standard. Was 

fis a miracle ?—No, the thing was natural enough. He established the 

reign of the soldier, and delivered up to him the people at large, their 

and their lives, body and soul, men, women, and children. Any 

man that wore twelve inches of cold iron at his side, was king, and did 
whatsoever he willed to do.” 

Such was the secret, our historian argues, of Wallenstein’s success. 
His men might do as they pleased, and welcome. His soldiers might 
turn brigands with impunity, might pillage and plunder scot-free. Crime 
was oa rampant, and no questions asked. Lawlessness was lawful. 
Disorder was the order of the day. The sacking of cities, and the fright- 
ful joys that follow the assault, renewed every day in unprotected villages 
and among defenceless families—on every side, man bruised, battered, 
bleeding,— woman passed over from hand to hand,—eries of anguish 
everywhere, and bitter tears,—but no accusations that reach the com- 
mander’s ear. How could they reach the ear of Wallenstein, inacces- 
sible in his camp? Cet homme diabolique, for so M. Michelet flatly 
styles him, was, im all such cases, stone-blind and deaf. He was, in short, 
“a gamester. He speculated on the frenzy of the age, that of gaming. 
And he let the soldier stake his all, life, honour, blood.” He succeeded, 
simply because he was a living lottery. He constituted himself the 
image of Fate. If he would hang a man for nothing, for nothing too he 
would make him rich. Just as he happened to look at you, you were at 
the top or at the bottom of the wheel—you were a grandee, or you were 
adead man. And that was why, in a gambling age, everybody came 
pressing to join Wallenstein. Everybody wanted to know his chance.* 

It were gratuitous after thus far suggesting M. Michelet’s general 
estimate of Wallenstein, to explain what sort of answer he would give, 
sans phrase, to the often-vexed and (to use a Shakspearean compound) 
still-vexed question, Was Wallenstein guilty ? Still-vexed, now and then, 
by historical inquisitors, speculators, and debating-clubmen ; notwith- 
standing the peremptory conclusions, expressed from time to time, and 
each one designed to be an ultimatum, by authorities like the Historio- 
grapher Royal of Sweden, Professor Geijer, who has no doubt of Wallen- 
stein’s treachery to his imperial master. Schiller himself, it has been re- 
marked,? who, by his dramatic portrait of Wallenstein, as well as by the 
historical representation of his character in the Thirty Years’ War, has 
done more than any one else to confirm the popular impression of his 








* See Michelet, t. xi. ch. i. 
t See review of Col. Mitchell’s Life of Wallenstein in Blackwood'’s Magasine, 
No. CCLXVIL. 
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treason, seems to have had, after all, no slight misgivings as to the truths 
of those dark colours with which he has invested the closing period of his 
life. While the whole scope of the history is to show that the common 
notion of Wallenstein’s treasonable correspondence with the Swedes and 
Saxons, his designs on the crown of Bohemia, and his resolution to drive 
his master from the throne, were well founded, and that the apparent 
enigma of Wallenstein’s character admits of no plausible solution on any 
other hypothesis, his poetical sympathies seem to be aroused by his 
murder, he begins to waver and to Joab, to recal the interested motives 
of those by whom his biography had been writteu, and at last comes to 
the cautious conclusion, utterly irreconcilable with the tenor of his pre- 
vious narrative, “ that among all the actions which are generally ascribed 
to Wallenstein, there is perhaps none which is not compatible with the 
supposition of innocence.” * 

Allowance must be made for the poetical sympathies aroused in 
Schiller’s mind by the work of his creation—for such the character of 
Wallenstein may be called. His Wallenstein, as seen in the famous 
dramas, one of them a deep-toned tragedy, so impressively re wae 
Coleridge, is well defined by Mr. Carlyle the model of a high-souled, 
great, accomplished man, whose ruling passion is ambition: who is 
daring to the utmost pitch of manhood—euthusiastic and vehement—but 
the fire of whose soul burns hid beneath a deep stratum of prudence, 
guiding itself by calculations which extend to the extreme limits of his 
most minute concerns. ‘“ This prudence, sometimes bordering on irreso- 
lution, forms the outward rind of his character, and for a while is the only 
quality which we discover in it. The immense influence which his genius 
appears to exert on every individual of his many followers, prepares us to 
expect a great man; and, when Wallenstein, after long delay and much 
forewarning, is in fine presented to us, we at first experience something 
like disappointment. We find him, indeed, possessed of a staid grandeur ; 
yet involved in mystery; wavering between two opinions ; and, as it 
seems, with all his wisdom, blindly credulous in matters of the highest 
import.” This irresolution, and this blind credulity, are characteristics, 
we may observe by the way, which have challenged the attention of his- 
torical students and philosophers, in their inquiries as to the actual man, 
as well as that of incurious readers of the German dramatist. Mr. de 
Quineey designates Wallenstein “the magnificent and imaginative, with 
Hamlet’s infirmity of purpose.”t Frederick Schlegel thinks “ Wallen- 
stein’s singular character may be best explained by his astrological frenzy. 
Hence his boundless pride, his contempt for other men, as beings of an 
inferior stamp.” This pride reverting on itself,—this astrological mania, 
together with the inward heat of cherished passions, may, Schlegel 
thinks, “have unsettled Wallenstein’s powerful understanding, and so 
justify the explanation of those who refer some of his latter proceedings 
less to treason than to this mental disturbance.”§ Superstition, of one 
sort or another, as Coleridge has observed, is natural to victorious 
generals—the instances being too notorious to need mentioning: there 


a — — — 


* Schiller’s Thirty Years’ War, b. iv. 
T Carlyle’s Life of Schiller, part iii. 
+ Klosterheim. 

iN Lectures on Modern History, by F. Schlegel, § xvii. 
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is so much chance in warfare, and such vast events are connected with the 
acts of a single individual,—the representative, in truth, of the efforts of 
myriads, and yet to the public doubtless, to his own feelings, the 
te of all,—that the proper oe for generating or receiv- 
ing superstitious impressions is naturally produced.* At the same time 
it must be allowed that Wallenstein’s superstition was exceptional, both 
in kind and in de 
As Schiller, then, portrays him, it is only when events have forced de- 
cision on him, that he “rises in his native might, that his giant spirit 
fegain to quote Mr. Carlyle’s critique] stands unfolded in its strength 
ore us; 
Night must it be, ere Friedland’s star will beam : 


amid difficulties, darkness, and impending ruin, at which the boldest of 
his followers grow pale, he himself is calm, and first in this awful crisis feels 
the serenity and conscious strength of his soul return.” His indecision 
is made to partly take its rise in the sensibilities of his heart, as well as 
in the caution of his judgment: his belief in astrology, which gives 
force and confirmation to this tendency, is supposed to originate in some 
soft kindly emotions, and thus adds a new interest to the spirit of the 
warrior. And though his treason to the Emperor is a crime, yet, 
‘‘ provoked and tempted as he was, we do not greatly blame him ; it is 
forgotten in our admiration of his nobleness, or recollected only as a 
venial trespass. Schiller has succeeded well with Wallenstein, car it 
was not easy to succeed. The truth of history has been but little violated; 
yet we are compelled to feel that Wallenstein, whose actions individually 
are trifling, unsuccessful, and unlawful, is a strong, sublime, commanding 
character; we look at him with interest, our concern at his fate is tinged 
with a shade of kindly pity.”+ Whether Mr. Carlyle, at the present 
time of day, would endorse this sentence, as to the historical fidelity of 
Schiller’s dramatic masterpiece, admits of doubt. 

If historically faithful in the main, that elaborate portraiture really 
be, how unfaithful must we pronounce M. Michelet in his version of 
Wallenstein as homme diabolique—ruthless. heartless, godless—a ghastly 
spectre of misrule—a demi-devil of calculating crime—as cold and hard 
as the nether millstone. Le grand marchand de meurtres, he calls him 
—*the secret chief of those raging wolves who had never met with so 
capital a master,—that is to say, with one so cruel, or so tolerant towards 
crime.”} In one of his appendices the Frenchman deplores the error 
Schiller committed in placing, “posing,” ce spéculateur en face de 
Gustave Adolphe. He owns Wallenstein to be great in the character 
of a scourge—“ but his speculation was of a very simple kind, and the 
frightful prize held out by him was to attract to his side all the soldiers 
that on earth do dwell. Gustavus, that real master-mind, too great to 
defame any man, thought lightly of Wallenstein’s military talents.”§ 





* See Coleridge’s Literary Remains, vol. i.: Notes on Macbeth. 
t Carlyle, Life of Schiller, part iii. 

t Michelet, Richelieu et la Fronde, pp. 93, 96; cf. pp. 3 sg., 129, 428 sq. 
§ Notes et Eclaircissements: Waldstein. 
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Schiller, on the other hand, expressly makes the Swedish envoy, Colonel 
Wrangel, assure the revolted duke, 


—Our great King, now in heaven, 
Did ever deem most highly of your Grace’s 
Pre-eminent sense and military genius ; 
And always the commanding Intellect, 
He said, should have command, and be the king.* 


Michelet’s summary of Wallenstein’s strategy is, that he accomplished 
petty results by a lavish expenditure of enormous means: J/ fit de petites 
choses avec des moyens énormes. According to this historian, Gustavus 
laughed outright at the duke’s theatrical attitude—at his tragi-comic 
affectation of solitude amid crowds—his sombre silence and mysterious 
reserve. (We may remark, by the way, that Wallenstein appears, not- 
withstanding his rugged make, to have been morbidly susceptible to 
noise—and on that account addicted to seclusion. An incidental pas- 
sage in Mr. Carlyle’s latest history will illustrate this peculiarity. “ Or 
‘Wallenstein’s palace [at Prague |,—did your Majesty look atthat?t A 
thing worth glancing at, on the score of History, and eyen of Natural 
History. That rugged son of steel could not endure the least noise in 
his sleeping-room or even sitting-room,—a difficulty in the soldiering 
way of life,—and had, if I remember, one hundred and thirty houses 
torn away in Prag, and sentries posted all round in “the distance, to 
secure silence for his much-meditating indignant soul.”{—But to recur 
to the royal Swede and his strictures on our duke.) The king called 
Wallenstein xarren—which plain-spoken Germanism, being Frenchified, 
Michelet takes to be le fat, or perhaps /e sot. Schiller is therefore de- 
signated a pauvre dramaturge, a poor playwright, who is imbued with 
reverential terror of the imposing Bohemian. ‘ He copies with cittish 
admiration the old German records of the magnificent habits of this 
illustrious scoundrel. How his table had its hundred covers—how many 
carriages he had—that his maitre-d’hétel was of the first quality, &c. 
Pitiful nothings! But what is worse in Schiller’s book, and what falsi- 
fies his history at every step of the way, is the deplorable effort he makes 
to be impartial between good and evil. A reproach, too, that may be 
cast on more than one German, among others, to our amiable, learned, 
ingenious Ranke, by whom we have been taught so much.’’§  Impar- 
tiality is not one of M. Michelet’s besetting sins. He, at least, takes 
his side in a dispute without a soupgon of shilly-shallying—and when 
he has resolved, as he easily can, to paint a man black, there is no fear 
of his enfeebling the effect by a solicitous interposition of neutral 
tints. 

Ambition is compared by Lord Bacon, in a thoroughly Baconian 
image, to choler, “‘ which is a humour that maketh men active, earnest, 
full of alacrity, and stirring, if it be not stopped; but if it be stopped, 





° The Death of Wallenstein, Act I. Sc. 5. (Coleridge’s translation.) 

Fe subject of the context is Friedrich-Wilhelm’s visit to the Kaiser, in 
: Carlyle’s Hist. of Friedrich IL, vol. i. book ix. ch. iv. 
Michelet, t. xii. p. 428. 
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and cannot have its way, it becometh adust, and thereby malign and 
venomous.” So, ambitious men, the great Essayist proceeds to show, if 
they find the way open for their rising, and still get forward, are rather 
busy than dangerous ; but if they be checked in their desires, they be- 
come secretly discontent, and look upon men and matters with an evil 
eye, and are best pleased when things go backward ;—*“ which is the 
worst property in a servant of a prince of state: therefore it is good for 
princes, if they use ambitious men, to handle it so, as they be still pro- 
gressive, and not retrograde, which, because it cannot be without incon- 
venience, it is good not to use such natures at all; for if they rise not 
with their service, they will take order to make their service fall with 
them.”* Schlegel holds that Wallenstein’s guilt lay mot so much in the 
suspicious schemes of his latter days, whereby his downfal was imme- 
diately occasioned, as in his ambition, which brought so much misfortune 
on Germany, and greatly contributed to extend the theatre of hostilities. 





“ By the — betrayed of acquiring a principality for himself on 
the Baltic, hedrew the King of Sweden into Germany, who was already 
irritated against the Emperor for having rendered assistance to his 
brother-in-law Sigismund.”+ ‘J'ai vu des hommes,” says Marmontel’s 
sage old hero, as a climax of enormity, “qui, pour s’avancer, auroient 
jetté au hazard le salut d’une armée et le sort d'un Empire.”} Of such 
audacious souls—here proposed as examples of ambition’s xe plus ultra 
—was Wallenstem. Step by step he rose, and kept rising, and would 
not be stayed at any one point of the ascent, by any mortal influence. 
As the jovial sergeant gossips, in the sutler’s tent, 

And ev’n the Friedlander’s self—I’ve heard— 

Our General and all-commanding Lord, 

Whe now can do what he will at a word, 

Had at first but a private squire’s degree ; 

In the goddess of war yet bursting free, 

He rear’d the greatness, which now you see, 

And, after the Emperor, next is he. 

Who knows what more he may mean or get ? 


for, as this tosspot subaltern shrewdly suggests, 


(Denn noch nicht aller Tage Abend ist) 
For all-day’s evening isn’t come yet. § 


Or as a more dignified officer more gravely phrases it, in the tragedy 
which closes Schiller’s trilogy,— 

He paced with rapid step the way of greatness, 

Was Count, and Prince, Duke-regent, and Dictator. 

And now is all, all this too little for him; 

He stretches forth his hands for a king’s crown, 

And plunges in unfathomable ruin. |! 


Many, serious, and strenuously asserted as were the charges against 
him, which were published by authority after his death, they failed to 





* Bacon’s Essays: Of Ambition. 
{ Schlegel’s Modern History, lect. xvii. 
~ Bélisaire, ch. vii. 

§ Schiller, Wallensteinslager, VII. 

|) Death of Wallenstein, Act IV. Sc. 3. 
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convince historians who—as one of the unconvinced moderns puts it— 
approached the subject with any degree of critical intelligence, that 
Wallenstein ever entertained any real design of uniting with the enemies 
of the Emperor, till he was driven in self-defence to seek support against 
the maltreatment of the court of Vienna. “ Whatever judgment men 
might form of his conduct and character, whether they might think him 
guilty or innocent, a faithful subject or a mutimous soldier, the dark 
hypocrisy of the Emperor, his scorn for all the forms of justice, his black 
trafficking in the blood of his subjects, his ingratitude, his meanness, his 
baseness, were displayed in every act that preceded, accompanied, or fol- 
lowed the tragedy of Egra.” Elsewhere the same writer, and in the 
same strain, denounces the conduct of the Emperor as “ base, pusilla- 
nimous, treacherous, and faithless”—and lays stress on our knowledge 
that he at least, this bespattered Kaiser, did all the things with which he 
afterwards charged the memory of his victim; that he concealed his 
designs; that he affected friendship when he meditated murder; that he 
intrigued with the officers of Wallenstein’s army; that he falsified truth, 
and that he played the hypocrite with such art as could only come from 
nature*—implying an inborn talent in that line of things. This point 
of view Miwa a us again of the position of Emperor and Hero in Mar- 
montel’s fade fiction: ‘‘ Le seul crime de ce Héros,”. soliloquises the 
Cesar, “est d’avoir été populaire: c'est par-lA qu’il a donné prise aux 
calomnies de ma Cour, et peut-étre & ma jalousie.”¢ Mr. Landor does 
not omit, in his address to Ingratitude, Imperial Austrian in particular, 
to cite among a plurality of instances the case before us : 


When Wallenstein no more enlarged 
The lands he rescued, he was charged 
With treason.t 


Cardinal Richelieu, his contemporary, in what M. Sainte-Beuve calls an 
“admirable portrait”? of Wallenstein, “that glorievx generalissimo of 
the Empire, who was assassinated by his master’s orders,”—dwells mag- 
niloquently on the faithlessness and ingratitude of mankind,—and, after 
narrating the life-history of this redoubtable commander, and representing 
him with fidelity ‘‘in his habit as he lived,” his Eminence observes : 
“ Those blamed him after he was dead, who would have praised him had 
he lived: we readily accuse those who are not in a condition to defend 
themselves. When once the tree is fallen, all run at the branches to 
finish the work of demolition; whether a man’s reputation shall be 

or bad, depends on the closing stage of his existence ; the good and the 
bad pass on to posterity, and the malice of men secures a readier belief in 
the bad than in the good.”§ M. Sainte-Beuve styles this last passage one 
“ that recals Shakspeare, and that Schiller would have envied” —but when 
the Cardinal adds to his Wallenstein heroics this rather homely and pun- 
pointed phrase, “On connut bientét aprés, qu'un mort ne mord point, 
et que l’affection des hommes ne regarde point ce qui n’est plus,”—his 
polite critic shrinks back dismayed, and Sidiiues that the Cardinal, by 





* See chapters vii. and viii. of James’s Dark Scenes of History. 
Bélisaire, ch. ix. 

} Last Fruit off an Old ‘Tree, p. 409. 

§ Lettres, &c.,du Cardinal de Richelieu, t. i. (Paris, 1853.) 
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thus prolonging his reflection, spoils it, so far as a thing so originally 
can be spoilt.* Richelieu had not a soul above playing on words, 
especially in the case of proper names. In his portrait of Du Plessis 
Mornay, he says ’twas a pity that stout anti-Catholic had not beet 
mort-né (Mornay)—another mortally bad witticism, to be sure. 
Richelieu’s Memoirs inform us that Wallenstein entertained hostile 
feelings towards France; and as the duke’s own letters indicate his de- 
cided enmity to Sweden, Colonel Mitchell—whose Life of Wallenstein is 
based on Prussian Dr. Forster’s laborious biography—would fain sup- 
pose that he was honestly striving to unite the different powers of Ger- 
many, in order to clear the empire of foreign influence and foreign 
armies; so that a peace might be concluded between the Catholics and 
Protestants without being first purchased from strangers, at the enor- 
mous price which they ultimately exacted for their interference in the 
war. This is just what Michelet would say that Wallenstein did not 
desire—-this supposed antipathy to foreign agency, and this presumed 
anxiety to reconcile contending religions, are, from the French his- 
torian’s stand-point, utteriy out of the question. There was a period, 
however, early in his career, when Wallenstein became the soul of the 
intrigues carried on in the camps and in the little courts of Northern 
Germany, and it is Menzel’s assertion that had not the Catholics, like 
the Protestants at a previous crisis, been blinded by petty jealousies, 
‘Europe would have been moulded by his quick and comprehensive 
genius into another form. He demanded a thorough reaction, an un- 
conditional restoration of the ancient imperial power, a monarchy as 
absolute as that of France and Spain.” These projects were frustrated 
by Wallenstein’s own party. The Jesuits already viewed him with sus- 
picion, and their aim was to suppress the Reformation, not the princely 
aristocracy, which they hoped indeed to restore to the Catholic Church. 
** Richelieu also dreaded the unity of Germany, and offered to invade the 
empire in order to curb Wallenstein, of whose genius he was apprehen- 
sive, by main force.”t To the Jesuit party, historians of various schools 
agree in assigning the ruin of Wallenstein. He might baffle them at 
intervals, but they outdid him in the long run. He might become in- 
dispensable to the empire in the hour of dread extremity and threatened 
collapse ; and then, as after the death of Tilly (the Jesuits’ dear delight) 
and during the triumphant progress of Gustavus Adolphus, Wallenstein 
must be employed at all hazards, and despite all protests from the 
Society. The intrigues of France, Bavaria, and the Pope, compelled 
Ferdinand, “ notwithstanding the efforts of the Jesuits and of Spain,’’ 
again to have recourse to Wallenstein, “ who, the moment of danger 
sed, was once more to be thrown aside and sacrificed to the Jesuit 
party."{ It is not in mere poetical licence and bombast circumstance 
that the duke is indulging when he exclaims, 


Once already have I 
Proved myself worth an army to you—I alone! 
Before the Swedish strength your troops had melted ; 
Beside the Lech sank Tilly your last hope ; 





* Causeries du Lundi, t. vii.: “ Le Cardinal de Richelieu.” 
t Menzel, Hist. of Germany, § ccvi. ¢ Ibid. § ceviii. 
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Into Bavaria, like a winter torrent, 
Did that Gustavus pour, and at Vienna 
In his own palace did the Emperor tremble. 
Soldiers were scarce, for still the multitude 
Follow the luck: all eyes were turn’d on me, 
Their helper in distress: the Emperor's J po 


Bow’d itself down before the man he had injured. 


If the J alone ! of these lines recals the Alone I did it! of Caius Marcius 
fluttering the Volscians in Corioli, what follows will iterate the reminder 
(always with a difference) : 


*Twas I must rise, and with creative word 
Assemble forces in the desolate camps. 

I did it. Like a god of war, my name 

Went through the world. The drum was beat, and lo! 
The plough, the workshop is forsaken, all 

Swarm to the old familiar long-loved banners ; 
And as the wood-choir rich in melody 

Assemble quick around the bird of wonder, 
When first his throat swells with his magic song, 
So did the warlike youth of Germany 

Crowd in around the image of my eagle.* 


And so Wallenstein went forth to do the State some service, which done, 
the Emperor would listen to the Jesuits again, and give due heed to their 
conclave of whisperings, swellings, tumults—all against the bold bad 
man whom his majesty was (quite ad interim, and only pro tempore) 
turning to present use. 

It is a well-confirmed fact, says Menzel, that Wallenstein carried on 
negotiations with Saxony and Brandenburg, and that the latter hoped 
by his aid to restore the intermediate power so long desired between the 
emperor and Sweden. According to the same authority it is also in- 
dubitable that France favoured this intrigue and assured to Wallenstein 
the possession of Bohemia: and if, at the same time, he secretly cor- 
responded with Oxenstiern, it was solely for the purpose of compelling 
the others to accede to better terms; the Swede did not believe im to 
be in earnest. ‘It is impossible to discover to what lengths Wallen- 
stein intended to go. His first object was at all events to secure a sup- 
port in case he should again fall a victim to the Spanish- Bavarian faction. 
At the same time he confided the fact of his negotiations to the Emperor, 
who, believing their sole object to be to sound all parties, authorised him 
to carry them on. The ambiguity and reserve with which he subse- 
quently acted, rendered him an object of suspicion to either side, and, 
moreover, no one valued his alliance unless he was backed by his army. 
The cessation of hostilities, caused by continual negotiation, was, mean- 
while, highly distasteful to his soldiery, into whose minds prejudices were 
busily instilled by the Jesuits, who, at the same time, w ispered to the 
bigoted Catholics that the Duke of Friedland was on the point of going 
over to the Protestants.”{ What was the duke to do, to secure his 
standing, and perhaps save his life ? ! 


* Schiller, Death of Wallenstein, Act III. Sc. 13. 
; T Menzel, § ceviii. 
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For he was at the stake, 
And bay’d about with many enemies ; 
And some that smiled, 


(like that glozing, smooth-spoken epicurean, Octavio Piccolomini, for 
instance ) 
had in their hearts, he fear’d, 


Millions of mischief.* 


Wallenstein, then, as Menzel shapes the record, “ either unable or un- 
willing to come to terms with the enemy unless secure beforehand of the 


co-operation of his army,” endeavoured to “ outwit the Jesuits” by offer- 
ing to resign his command. The army took this offer as he expected : 
all the camp was in commotion; the whole of his officers at Pilsen 
entreated him not to abandon them, and a document was got up and 
signed by them, which bound them (by individual “ voluntary subscrip- 
tions,” the least of these “ gratefully received,’’) never to abandon him. 

Meanwhile the Jesuits were egging on their Imperial creature at 
Vienna, to rid himself, by hook or by crook (the Spout ambassador said, 
by knife or by bullet), a this master of too many legions. Wallenstein’s 
apologists might say of these Imperial counsellors, 

°Tis ye drive on the trial ; 
He never would have sought it, so your fears 


Had let him live m peace; but evermore 
Ye fear’d and fear’d till dangerous ye made him.t 





Be that as it may, the Rubicont was passed now: Ferdinand resolves 
on assassination, and Wallenstein is in open revolt. In the hour of peril, 
and when close pressed by the conquering Swedes, the Emperor had 
“ conferred almost dictatorial power on the man from whose aid he alone 
expected safety. But no sooner”—thus Colonel Mitchell describes his 
conduct—“ was the first peril over, than the imagination of the terrified 
sovereign, magnified into treason and rebellion the exercise of the power 
which he had before delegated. In his base and unkingly fear,—to 
acquit him even of envy and avarice,—he condemned without a trial or 
hearing ; and not only handed over the man, who had twice saved the 
monarchy, to the halberds of hired assassins, but rendered himself an 
active party to the crime by the treachery of his conduct. 

“Tn order to deceive his intended victim, and to render the blow more 
certain, he remained in constant and confidential correspondence with 
Wallenstein, for twenty days after the betrayed General had been out- 
lawed as a rebel. True it is, that he afterwards caused three thousand 
masses to be said for the souls of the slain; and courtiers and confessors 





* Julius Cesar, Act IV. Sc. 1. 
t Henry Taylor's “‘ Isaac Comnenus,” Act I. Sc. 2. 
t What am I doing worse 





Than did famed Cesar at the Rubicon, 
When he the legions led against his country, 
The which his country had deliver’d to him? 
Had he thrown down the sword, he had been lost, 
As I were, if I but disarm’d myself. 
Scuitwer, The Death of Wallenstein, Act I. Sc. 2. 
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may, by such means, have silenced the feeble voice of the royal conscience. 
But the voice of history will not be so silenced ; and the name of Ferdi- 
nand II. will be handed down to latest posterity as the name of a sove- 
reign in whose callous heart not even imperial sway could raise one spark 
of noble fire ; who, while crawling in the dust before images and relics, 
remained deaf to the duties of Christianity, and repaid the greatest service 
ever rendered to a prince, by one of the foulest deeds of treason and 
of murder recorded in the dark annals of human crime.”* 

When, as we read in Michelet, the cities of Rome, Madrid, and Vienna, 
and the Jesuits far and wide, had illuminations and fétes to celebrate the 
Battle of Lutzen, it was not merely because Gustavus was dead, but be- 
cause Wallenstein was ruined, and would soon (it was evident) have to 
restore to the Emperor his office as commander of the Catholic forces, and 
therewith restore absolute unity to the high-church league. “ Qui dit 
r’Empereur dit les Jesuites. Ils sont les vainqueurs des vainqueurs.” Had 
there not, says Mr. Carlyle,t been elsewhere a nobler loyalty to God's 
cause than was to be found in Germany at that date, “ Ignatius with his 
rosaries and gibbet-ropes, with his honey-mouthed Fathers Liimmerlein in 
black serge, and heavy-fisted Fathers Wallenstein in chain armour, must 
have carried it; and that alarming Lutheran new-light would have been 
got extinguished again.”t{— Wallenstein gone, where is the Commander- 
in-Chief ?—M. Michelet will answer for us: Yonder, at a prie-Dieu, with 
a Jesuit on either side of him. And certes, these reverend satellites, 
Father Lammerlein and Father Hyacinth, would answer the question with 
extreme complacency, by showing the inquirer the living work of their 
hands—a Kaiser, but their creature, their peculiar property,—in the shape 
of a little fat man, over whom the good fathers keep watch and ward, by 
day and by night, never letting him out of their sight, but vigilantly at- 
tefiding him from the chapel to the oratory, and from the oratory to the 
chapel. “Heureux mélange du sot, du furieux, combinaison savante 
d’aveugle docilité et de stupidité sauvage.”§ To which “ happy mixture ” 
incarnate of bigotry, dulness, and blind credulity, Wallenstein owed his 
death, and three thousand masses for his soul. 
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* Mitchell’s Life of Wallenstein, Duke of Friedland (1837). 
{ Latter-day Pamphlets, No. VIII. “ Jesuitism.” 
Very nearly the same sentence occurs in the author’s “ Friedrich II.” See 
vol. ii. p. 327. 
§ Michelet, t. xii. p. 130. 
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CURIOSITIES OF CEYLON.* 


Crr.on, from whatever direction it is approached, we are told by Sir 
James Emerson Tennent, “unfolds a scene of loveliness and grandeur 
unsurpassed, if it be rivalled, by any land in the universe. The traveller 
from Bengal, leaving behind the melancholy delta of the Ganges and the 
torrid coast of Coromandel, or the adventurer from Europe, recently 
inured to the sands of Egypt and the scorched headlands of Arabia, is 
alike entranced by the vision of beauty which expands before him as the 
island rises from the sea, its lofty mountains covered by luxuriant forests, 
and its shores, till they meet the ripple of the waves, bright with the 
foliage of perpetual spring.” 

The Brahmins designated this favoured island by the epithet of 
Lanka, “the resplendent,” and in their dreamy rhapsodies they extolled 
it as the region of mystery and sublimity ; they, indeed, constituted a kind 
of Paradise of the land, and pictured it to themselves as tenanted by an 
angelic race of beings. The Buddhist poets gracefully apostrophised it 
as “a pearl upon the brow of India;’’ the Chinese knew it as the island 
of jewels; the Greeks as the land of the hyacinth and the ruby; the 
Muhammadans, in the intensity of their delight, assigned it to the exiled 
ome of mankind as a new Elysium to console them for the loss of 

aradise ; and the early navigators of Europe, as they returned dazzled 
with its gems, and laden with its costly spices, propagated the fable that 
far to the seaward the very breeze that blew from it was redolent of 
perfume. 

As Ceylon has still maintained the renown of its attractions in our own 
less imaginative times, and exhibits, in the language of Lassen, the 
highest conceivable development of Indian nature, and as above all the 
learning and research of modern times have contributed to throw quite a 
new li ht upon the past and present history of this much-favoured land, 
as ate i to give a more correct idea of its physical features, its natural 
history, and its works of art, a book of the character of Sir James Emer- 
son Tennent’s—a perfect Cyclopedia of Singhalese matters, and at once a 
compendious yet pleasant and readable synopsis of almost all that can be 
said of the country—was much wanted, to take the place of the pre- 
vious meagre, albeit in some instances meritorious, accounts furnished 
by Perceval, Cordiner, Wolf, Bertolacci, Davy, and others, to utilise the 
researches of learned Orientalists, whether British, French, or German, 
and to collect and sift the valuable matter diffused through the numerous 
and little-accessible publications of Ceylon itself. 

As late as in Dr. Davy’s time Cig was looked upon as but a frag- 
ment of the great Indian continent dissevered by some local convulsion, 
and it was supposed that the zoology and botany of the island were 
identical with those of the mainland. But since that time the researches 
of Kelaart, Gunther, Layard, and others, have shown that not only 








* Ceylon: an Account of the Island, Physical, Historical, and Topographical ; 
with Notices of its Natural History, Antiquities, and Productions. By Sir James 
Emerson Tennent, K.C.S., LL.D., &c. Third Edition. Longman, Green, Long- 
man, and Roberts. 
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plants but animals—mammalia, birds, reptiles, and insects—exist in 
Ceylon which are not to be found in the flora or fauna of the Indian con- 
tinent. Dr. Gunther remarks: “Amongst these larger islands which are 
connected with the middle paleotropical region, none offers forms so dif- 
ferent from the continent and other islands as Ceylon. It might be con- 
sidered the Madagascar of the Indian region. We not only find there 
peculiar genera and species, not again to be recognised in other parts, 
but even many of the common species exhibit such remarkable varieties 
as to afford ample means for creating new nominal species, Instead of 
presenting, in fact, as is generally assumed, an identity between its fauna 
and that of Southern India, Ceylon exhibits a remarkable diversity of 
type, taken in connexion with the limited area over which they are dis- 
tributed. The island may, indeed, be regarded as the centre of a geo- 
graphical circle, possessing within itself forms whose allied species radiate 
far into the temperate regions of the north, as well as into Africa, Aus- 
tralia, and the isles of the Eastern Archipelago.” Geological analogy, so 
far as an inference is derivable from the formation of the adjoining coasts, 
both of India and Ceylon, is likewise opposed to the conclusion that 
Ceylon is but a fragment of the old continent of Asia. 

Sir J. E. Tennent thus picturesquely describes the general appearance 
of the island: 


The nucleus of its mountain masses consists of gneissic, granitic, and other 
crystalline rocks, which, in their resistless upheaval, have rent the superincum- 
bent strata, raising them into lofty pyramids and crags, or hurling them in 
gigantic fragments to the plains below. Time and decay are slow in their 
assaults on these towering precipices and splintered pinnacles ; and, from the 
absence of mere socidliable materials, there are few graceful sweeps along the 
higher chains or rolling downs in the lower ranges of the hills. Every bold ele- 
vation is crowned by battlemented cliffs, and flanked by chasms, in which the 
shattered strata are seen as sharp and as rugged as if they had but recently 
undergone the grand convulsion that displaced them. 

The soil in these regions is consequently light and unremunerative, but the 
plentiful moisture arising from the interception of every passing vapour from 
the Indian Ocean and the Bay of Bengal, added to the intense warmth of the 
atmosphere, combine to force a vegetation so rich and luxuriant, that imagina- 
tion can picture nothing more wondrous and charming; every level spot is 
enamelled with verdure: forests of never-fading bloom cover mountain and 
valley ; flowers of the brightest hues grow in profusion over the plains ; and 
delicate climbing plants, rooted in the shelving rocks, hang in huge festoons 
down the edge of every precipice. 

Unlike the forests of Europe, in which the excess of some peculiar trees im- 
parts a character of monotony and graveness to the outline and colouring, the 
forests of Ceylon are singularly attractive, from the endless variety of their 
foliage and the vivid contrast of their hues. The mountains, especially those 
looking towards the east and south, rise abruptly to prodigious and almost ee 
cipitous heights above the level plains; the rivers wind through woods below 
like threads of silver through green embroidery, till they are lost in a dim haze 
which conceals the far horizon; and ienet this a line of tremulous light 
x asa where the sunbeams are glittering among the waves upon the distant 
shore. 

From age to age a scene so lovely has imparted a colouring of romance to the 
adventures of the seamen who, in the eagerness of commerce, swept round the 
shores of India, to bring back the pearls and precious stones, the cinnamon and 
odours of Ceylon. The tales of the Arabians are fraught with the wonders of 
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* Serendib :” and the mariners of the Persian Gulf have left a record of their 
delight in reaching the calm havens of the island, and reposing for months toge- 
ther in valleys, where the waters of the sea were overshadowed by woods, and 


the gardens were blooming in perennial summer.* 


Adam’s bridge and the channels between India and Ceylon, supposed 
to be a succession of alternate risings and subsidences, are, according to 
Captain Stewart, ledges of sandstone conglomerate resting on a bank of 
sand. At Cape Comorin there are no fossils, whereas they abound so in 
the north of Ceylon, that the Arabs used to say that, when the crus- 
taceans ventured out of their element, they were converted into stone. 

Detached hills of great altitude are rare in Ceylon, the most cele- 
brated being that of Mihintala, which overlooks the sacred city of Ana. 
rajapoora; and Sigiri is the only example in Ceylon of those solitary 
acclivities which form so remarkable a feature in the table-land of the 
Dekkan, starting abruptly from the plain with scarped and perpendicular 
sides, and which are converted by the Indians into strongholds, accessible 
only by precipitous pathways, or steps hewn in the solid rock. In the 
lower ranges of the hills, gigantic portions of gneiss rise conspicuously, so 
detached from the original chain, and so rounded by the action of the 
atmosphere, aided by their concentric lamellation, that but for their pro- 
digious dimensions they might be regarded as boulders. What must 
geologists, who visit the shores of the Bay of Dublin to.study the decom- 
= of crystalline rocks in concentric layers, think of a mass six 

undred feet in height, and upwards of three miles in length, at whose 
foot lies Kornegalle, one of the ancient capitals of the island ; and of an- 
other, under the hollow edge of which is constructed the great temple of 
Dambool, the most remarkable Buddhist edifice in Ceylon, its gilded 
roof being formed by the inverted arch of the natural stone? What 
amount of time must have elapsed ere these gigantic spheroids have ex- 
foliated into their present shape, when the progress of delamellation is so 
slow that the luiees priests erect their most venerated temples under 
the shadow of the overarching strata, to the imperishable nature of 
which they point as symbolical of the eternal endurance of their faith ? 

Only the other day Mr. Darwin, assuming that salt could not be 
separated from sea-water by filtration, had to invent an untenable theory 
to explain the existence of fresh water in the atolls and islands on coral 
reefs, furnished by wells which ebb and flow with the tides, and which 
oceur also at Jaffna, in Ceylon. Since that it has been shown that 
porous media do possess the power of removing matters from solution in 
water (Witt, in Phil. Mag., 1856), and we have thus a very simple ex- 
planation of a very singular phenomenon. 

Another curious phenomenon, to which the name of Anthelia has been 
given, is to be seen in great beauty at early morning in Ceylon. When 
the light is intense, and the shadows proportionally dark—when the sun 
is near the horizon, and the shadow of a person walking is thrown on the 
dewy grass—each particle furnishes a double reflexion from its concave 
and convex surfaces; and to the spectator his own figure, but more 
particularly the head, appears surrounded by a halo as vivid as if radiated 





* Reinaud: Relation des Voyages Arabes, &c., dans le Neuviéme Sivcle, 
tom. il. p.129. Paris, 1845. 
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from diamonds. Scoresby describes the occurrence of a similar phe- 
nomenon in the Arctic Seas, produced there on the fog which rested on 
calm water. Something similar has also been witnessed in India in the 
Khasia Hills, and by Vigne in Kashmir. Ramond speaks of a still more 
striking phenomenon as sometimes to be observed in the Pyrenees—that 
is, the reflexion of the human body with a halo round it, on the surface 
of a cloud, placed by mountain elevation on a level with the spectator. 
Although the luxuriant vegetation of Ceylon has at all times been the 
theme of enthusiastic admiratidn, it appears that the number of indige- 
nous phenogamic plants does not exceed three thousand ; when it is 
considered that this is nearly double the indigenous flora of England, 
and little under one-thirtieth of the entire number of plants hitherto 
described over the world, the botanical riches of Ceylon, in proportion to 
its area, must be regarded as equal to that of any portion of the globe. 
Although its botanical features may be described as those characteristic 


‘of the southern regions of Hindustan and the Dekkan, still Ceylon ex- 


hibits more of the Malayan flora and that of the Eastern Archipelago, 
than any portion of India to the west of it. It has also a veheibeable 
number of endemic species, or such as are peculiarly Singhalese. 

Speaking of the prevalent habit among these people of betel chewing, 
Sir J. E. Tennent says: 


Never eating flesh meat by any chance, seldom or never using milk, butter, 
poultry, or eggs, and tasting fish but occasionally (more rarely in the interior 
of the island), the non-azotised elements abound in every article he consumes, 
with the exception of the bread-fruit, the gak, and some varieties of beans. In 
their indolent and feeble stomachs these are liable to degenerate into flatulent 
and acrid products; but apparently by instinct, the whole population have 
adopted a simple prophylactic. Every Singhalese carries in his waistcloth an 
ornamented box of silver or brass, according to his means, enclosing a smaller 
one, to hold a portion of chirnam (lime, obtained by the calcination of shells), 
whilst the larger contains the nuts of the areca, and a few fresh leaves of the 
betel-pepper. As inclination or habit impels, he scrapes down the nut, which 
abounds im eatechu, and, rolling it up with a little of the lime in a betel-leaf, 
the whole is chewed, and finally swallowed, after provoking an extreme saliva- 
tion. No medical prescription could be more judiciously compounded to effect 
the desired object > this practical combination of antacid, the tonic and the 
carmunative, 

So true is it that we seldom find, in semi-civilised life, habits univer- 
sally prevailing which have not their origin, however they may be 
abused by excess, in some sense of utility. With the exception of the 
orange, the fruits of Ceylon are, according to Sir James, wanting in that 
piquancy which, in northern climates, is attributable to the exquisite per- 
fection in which the sweet and aromatic flavours are blended with the 
acidulous. Either the acid is so ascendant as to be repulsive to the 
European palate, or the saccharine so preponderates as to render Singha- 
lese fruit cloying and distasteful. 

But these defects are surely more than compensated for by the coolnes 
which pervades them; and, under the exhaustion of a blazing sun, no 
more exquisite physical enjoyment can be imagined than the chill and 
fragrant flesh of the pine-apple, the cool heart of the water-melon, or the 
abundant juice of the mango, which, when freshly pulled, feels as cool as 
iced water. “But the fruit must be eaten instantly ; even an interval of 
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a few minutes after it has been gathered is sufficient to destroy the charm. 
Laying aside the admirable provision of nature, by which this coolness in 
fruit is ensured in a tropical climate, we cannot but feel assured that a 
kind Omniscience has, in providing cool acidulous fruits to gratify the 

hed mouth, and cool saccharine fruit for food where the stomach 
will bear little more, done that which was best and wisest under the 
circumstances. 

We are indebted to Dr. John Davy for the first effective impulse given 
to the cultivation of natural science in Ceylon, and so much has been 
done since, that we have now a Prodomus Faune Zeylanicw by Dr. 
Kelaart, and we are soon to have an Enumeratio Plantarum Zeylanice 
by Mr. Thwaites. It is one of the peculiarities of Sir James Emerson 
Tennent’s work that the author has been enabled to avail himself in all 
branches of inquiry, not only of all that has been previously published on 
the subject, but also by contemporaneous labours actually being carried 
on. This is more particularly evidenced in the different branches of 
natural history, where, to what has been previously done, as by Kinnis, 
Blyth, Kelaart, and others, in mammalogy and ornithology; by Davy 
and Gunther, in ereptology; by Bennett, in ichthyology; by Neitner, in 
entomology; and what has been the result of his own observations, he has 
been enabled to add the more recent, and, in most instances, unpublished 
labours of Dr. Templeton and of Mr. E. L. Layard—the latter having 
supplied a list of Ceylon birds; of Dr. Gray, who has contributed a 
more complete catalogue of the reptiles and fish of Ceylon than is to be 
found in Dr. Kelaart’s or Mr. Bennett's published lists ; of Mr. Sylvanus 
Hanley, who has supplied a classified list of shells; and of Mr. Walker, 
who has prepared a list of insects, after a careful inspection of the collec- 
tion made by some of the above-mentioned naturalists, as well as those 
in the British Museum and in the museum of the East India Company. 
We have lately had occasion to observe how much more frequently Ger- 
mans are, by their various and sound information, to be utilised as travel- 
lers than Englishmen; but when a gentleman of education, as in the in- 
stance of Sir J. E. Tennent, uses the advantages of position and power 
aw to him in the civil service of her Majesty to co-ordinate all that 

as been previously done with his own observations, and again corrects, 
matures, and moa. tron these by the labours and observations of others, 
he is doing more for the advance of useful knowledge than could be 
accomplished by a whole host of mere pioneers and explorers, however 
zealous or well informed. 

Among the curiosities in the natural history of Ceylon monkeys rank 
first, as most attractive creatures in the forests, where they career in 
ceaseless chase among the loftiest trees. In Ceylon there are five species, 
four of which belong to one group, the wanderoos, and the other is the 
little, ul, grimacing rilawa, which is the universal pet and favourite 
of both natives and Europeans. The Sioghalese have the impression 
that the remains of a monkey are never found in the forest—a belief which 
they have embodied in the proverb that “he who has seen a white crow, 
the nest of a paddy bird, a straight cocoa-nut-tree, or a dead monkey, is 
certain to live for ever.” It does not speak well of Singhalese compunction, 
that the natives are said to capture the loris—the only other quadrama- 
nous animal in Ceylon besides monkeys—for the purpose of extracting its 
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singularly large and intense _— as charms and love-potions, and that 
they are said to effect this by holding the little animal to the fire till its 
eyeballs burst. There is one comfort, that the thing is scarcely probable, 
if possible. 

The elephant is the lord paramount of the Ceylon forests; it is to be 
met with in every district, on the confines of the woods, in whose depths 
he finds concealment and shade during the hours when the sun is high, 
and from which he emerges only at twilight to wend his way towards the 
rivers and tanks, where he luxuriates till dawn, when he again seeks the 
retirement of the deep forests. This noble animal fills. so dignified a 
place both in the zoology and economy of Ceylon, and his habits in a state 
of nature have been the subject of so many misrepresentations, that Sir 
James devotes no less than six chapters to the description of his structure 
and his habits, of elephant shooting, an elephant corral, captive elephants, 
and conduct in captivity. These chapters are replete with interest and 
information. It would appear that, like monkeys, elephants are removed 
by the living after death, or they retire to a particular and solitary place 
todie. The place selected in Ceylon is said to be a valley in Saffragam, 
among the mountains to the east of Adam’s Peak, which is reached by 
@ narrow pass, with walls of rock on either side, and there, by the side 
of a lake of clear water, they take their last repose. “It was not,” adds 
Sir James, “ without interest that I afterwards recognised this tradition 
in the story of ‘ Sinbad of the Sea,’ who, in his seventh voyage, after 
conveying the presents of Haroun-al-Raschid to the King of Serendib, is 
wrecked on his return from Ceylon, and sold as a slave to a master who 
employs him in shooting elephants for the sake of their ivory, till one 
day the tree on which he was stationed having been uprooted by one of 
the herd, he fell senseless to the ground, and the great elephant ap- 
proaching wound his trunk round him and carried him away, ceasing not 
to proceed until he had taken him to a place where, his terror having 
subsided, he found himself amongst the bones of elephants, and knew 
that this was their burial-place.”* It is curious to find this legend of 
Ceylon in what has not inaptly been described as the Arabian Odyssey 
of Sinbad, the original of which evidently embodies the romantic re- 
citals of the sailors returning from the navigation of the Indian Seas in 
the middle ages, which were current amongst the Arabs, and are re- 
produced in various forms throughout the tales of the Arabian Nights.t 

Major Rogers bought his successive steps in the army from a subaltern 
toa major, with the value of the ivory obtained in his various encounters, 
and had, therefore, an object, however disproportionate, in his slaughter 
of twelve hundred elephants. 

The remarkable excrescence on the beak of that extraordinary bird 
the hornbill, is made to explain the statement of the Minorite friar 
Odoric, of Portenan, in Friuli, who travelled in Ceylon in the fourteenth 
century, and brought suspicion on the veracity of his narrative by assert- 
ing that he had there seen “ birds with two heads.” Pea-fowl abound 





— 


* Arabian Nights’ Entertainment. Lane’s edition, vol. iii. p. 77. 
_ t See a disquisition on the origin of the story of Sinbad, by M. Reinaud, in the 
introduction prefixed to his translation of the Arabian Geography of Aboulfeda, 
Vol. i. p. Lxxvi. 
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so in some of the less frequented parts of the island, that, regarded as 
game, it ceases to be sport to destroy them. Myriads of aquatic birds 
and waders also frequent the lagoons, lakes, and water-courses. Mr. 
Mitford says that the devil-bird, hitherto supposed to be an owl, is a 
Podargus, or night-hawk, which has a most appalling shriek. Blue crows 
domesticate themselves in the close vicinity of every house, and nothing 
is safe their depredations. They will open a paper parcel or a 
basket, and one will attack a dog to draw off his attention whilst another 
seizes his bone. Parroquets are so numerous, that Mr. Layard describes 
flights coming to roost in the cocoa-nut-trees which overhang 
Chilaw, that their noise drowned the Babel of tongues 


at 
oe for the evening provisions. 

of the earliest, if not the first remarkable animal to startle a 
stranger on arriving in Ceylon, whilst wending his way from Point-de- 
huge lizard of from four to five feet in length, 


a 
the Tallagoya of the Singhalese, and the Monitor Dracena of Linnzus. 


: 


loses a joint of its tail every time it expends its poison, and eventuall 
acquires a head which resembles that of a toad. This bit of folk-lore is 
traced to the existence in Ceylon of false snakes ( woulle-typhiops) which 
are intermediate between lizards and serpen eting the body of the 
latter and the head of the former. Another tribe, called the Uropeltide, 
or rough-tails, has the further peculiarity that the tail is truncated, as if 
it had severed with a knife, and this reptile assists its movements by 
pressing the flat end to the ground. The Singhalese Buddhists, in their 
religious abstinence from inflicting death on any creature, are accustomed, 

securing @ venomous snake, to enclose it in a basket of woven palm- 
leaves, and to set it afloat on a river. Sir James saw snake-stones, which 
do not appear to be bezoars in Ceylon, applied with apparent success to 
persons wounded by venomous sien: The influence of particular plants 
in charming snakes he, however, discredits, and believes that the reptile 
is overpowered by the resolute action of the operator, “the confidence 
inspired by the su talisman enabling its possessor to address himself 
fearlessly to his and thus to effect, by determination and will, what 
is popularly believed to be the result of charms and stu tion.” Ac- 
cording to this view of the subject, there is still faith on the part of 
the er . 

Plenty of edible fish are caught at Ceylon. Among the best is the 
seir, which eats like salmon. Many are said to be poisonous, as the bonito 
and unicorn fish; sprats and even sardines, which latter oceur in such 
shoals as to make the water smooth as ice, are also reputed as poisonous 
at certain seasons. (lian makes mention of fish with feet instead of fins 
being found in the seas around Ceylon. Sir James suggests that this may 
be a Chironectes of very singular and highly grotesque aspect. Some of 
the fishes have a brilliancy of colour that has won for them the wonder 
— admiration _ of — natives. 

peculiarity, which leads to a lengthened and interesting discussion, 
has been dapat in Ceylon, where aoe of the reservoirs asl tanks are 
liable to be evaporated to dryness, till the mud of the bottom is converted 
into dust, and the clay left by the heat into gaping apertures. Yet, a 
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very few days after the change in the monsoon, the natives are busily 
engaged in fishing in these very spots, although they are a uncon- 
nected with any pool or running streams. This has been explained 
Mr. Yarrell as owing to the existence of buried spawn, by others as ca 

by the fall of fishes , bade clouds—an electric phenomenon of which there 
exists sufficient evidence, but not applicable to the case in question; and 
Sir James remarks that the fact is no longer doubtful that fish in Ceylon 
like some of those that inhabit similar waters both in the New and Old 
World, have been endowed by the Creator with the singular faculty of 
providing against the ers droughts, either by jovrneying oveliea 
in search of still unexhausted water, or, on its utter disappearance, by 
burying themselves in the mud to await the return of the rains, The 
individual which is most frequently seen _on these excursions in Ceylon is 
a kind of perch—a fish which has even been known to climb trees 
(Anabas scandens)—a fact known to the Arabian travellers. The fish 
that bury themselves in mud in Ceylon, like the protopterus of the 
Gambia and the fish of the Mareb, one of the sources of the Nile, proved 
to be of the same species, or closely resembling it. The mud-banks that 
are deserted by the tide at the mouth of the Euphrates were observed in 
places to be covered with smail fish basking in the hot sun of those lati- 
tudes, and it was only when disturbed that they buried themselves in the 
slime.* (Researches in Assyria, Babylonia, &c., p. 135.) Certain fishes 
exist in the hot springs of Kannea, in Ceylon, at a temperature of 
115 deg. Fishes, it is to be observed, have been found in hot springs in 
Barbary with a temperature of 172 deg., and in Manilla with a tempera- 
ture of 187 deg. But even this is trifling compared with the fishes which 
Humboldt saw thrown out of a volcano in South America, at a tempera- 
ture of 210 deg., being two degrees below the boiling point ! 

Owing to the combination of heat, moisture, and vegetation, the 
cong of insects in Ceylon form one of the characteristic features in the 
island. The golden elytra of gorgeous beetles are used to enrich em- 
broidery, whilst the lustrous joints of the legs are strung on silken threads, 
and form necklaces and bracelets of singular brillianey. Some of the 
Elateride and Lamellicorns exhibit hues of green and blue that rival the 
deepest tints of the emerald and — The dragon-flies are pre- 
eminently beautiful. Butterflies of large size and gorgeous colouring 
flutter over the endless expanse of flowers, and frequently “ the extra- 
ordinary sight presents itself of flights of these delicate creatures, ap- 
nee miles in breadth, and of such prodigious extension as to occupy 

ours, and even days, uninterruptedly in their passage ; whence coming 
no one knows; whither going no one can tell.”’ Sir James describes a 
tortoise-beetle as quite startling from the brilliancy of its colouring, which 
gives it the appearance of a ruby enclosed in a frame of pearl. The moths 
are very large, and some of t beauty. One of them attains the 
dimensions of nearly a foot in the stretch of its superior wings. Another, 
the richly-ecoloured Acherontia Satanas, utters a sharp and stridulous 

when seized. 
Scavenger-beetles are to be seen wherever wanted. Ant-lions help to 





* This does not appear to be the fish noticed by Theophrastus as found nea* 
Babylon, and which, when the Euphrates runs low, leave the dry channels in 
search of food. ‘hese were only met with where the river was tidal. 
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diminish the race of predatory insects; unclad natives fly precipitately 
from the vicinity of wasp-nests; while soothsayers (Mantide) and stick- 
insects (Phasmide, or s ) excite the wonder and admiration of 
Europeans and natives alike. Among the noxious insects, ants take the 
first rank. And first among them for destructiveness are the termites, 
or white ants, but ants only by a misnomer. Neither house nor furni- 
ture can be secure from these depredators save by constant watching. 
“TI have had,” says Sir James, ‘‘a case of wine filled, in the course of 
two days, with almost solid clay, and only discovered the presence of the 
white ants by the bursting of the corks. I have had a portmanteau in 
my tent so peopled with in the course of a single night that. the 
contents were found worthless in the morning.” Common ants are like 
the sands of the sea. They are everywhere; in the earth, in the houses, 
and in the trees; they are to be seen in every room and a and 
almost on every plant in the jungle. The most formidable of all are the 
great red ants. They drop from the branches upon travellers in the 
jungle, attacking them with venom and fury, and inflicting intolerable 
pain both upon animals and man. The ravages of the extensive family 
of Longicorns are also painfully familiar to the cocoa-nut planters. The 
larve of some of these beetles are esteemed a luxury by the Malabar 
coolies. The coffee plantations are in a similar manner devastated by 
the so-called coffee-bug (Lecanium Coffew). Of-all the insect pests 
that beset an unseasoned European, the most provoking by far are the 
truculent mosquitoes. Sir James, alluding to a notion entertained by 
Herodotus, and by the entomologist Spence, that they will not venture 

the meshes of a net, even when an inch square, says, amusingly 
enough: “I have been satisfied by painful experience that (if the theory 
is not altogether fallacious) at least the modern mosquitoes of Ceylon 
are uninfluenced by the same considerations which restrained those of 
the Nile under the successors of Cambyses.” 

Connected with these insect annoyances, the ticks must not be passed 
by unnoticed. A shower of these diminutive vermin will sometimes 
drop from a branch if unluckily shaken, and disperse themselves over 
the body, each fastening on the neck, the ears, and eyelids. If torn from 
their hold, the suckers remain behind and form an ulcer. Scolopendre 
also abound, and attain nearly a foot in length. But of all the plagues 
which beset the traveller in > rising grounds of Ceylon, the most de- 
tested are the land-leeches. Such is their vigilance and instinct, that on 
the approach of a passer-by they may be seen amongst the grass and 
fallen leaves poised erect, and preparing for their en man or horse. 
Sir James gives a laughable sketch of the manner in which these crea- 
tures advance to the assault. Once upon the traveller, they can in- 
sinuate themselves through the meshes of the finest stocking, not only 
seizing on the feet and ankles, but ascending to the back and throat, 
and Letenin g on the tenderest part of the body. Both Marshall and 
Davy mention that during the marches of troops in the mountains, when 
the yans were in rebellion in 1818, the soldiers, and especially the 
Madras Sepoys, with the pioneers and coolies, suffered so severely from 
this cause that numbers of them perished. Generally speaking, it is he 
who comes last who fares worst, as the leeches, once warned of their 

congregate with singular celerity. 
Phat beretes hens, which iatiy Ws sols he myriads in the dust of the 
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streets, or skipping in the sunbeams which fall on the clay floors of the 


cottages, mosquitoes, ants, centipedes, ticks, and land-leeches, the enjoy- 
ment of a country so favoured by nature must meet at times with 
grievous checks, Still we are far too much enamoured with it not to 
wish that we could follow Sir James Emerson Tennent in his able and 
compendious abstract of Singhalese chronicles, his account of the pro- 
gress of science and arts, his elaborate sketch of the medieval and 
modern history of this remarkable island, and his lively and graphic 
descriptions of the country from personal explorations of its forests and 
its ruined cities. Although we have been obliged to limit our curiosities 
to the works of nature, equally strange things are to be met with in the 
works of art—the rock-temples and rock-fortresses, the artificial lakes or 
tanks, dagobas, tombs, colossal statues, cities and palaces, and patriarchal 
trees, that abound throughout the island. 

In reference to India, we have further before us a work of more 
humble and modest pretensions, yet one that exhibits great good taste 
with exceeding beauty of illustration. It professes to delineate rural 
life in Bengal.* iol hence its pages are mainly occupied with the 
description of river and rural scenery, and by a detailed account of the 
palatial residence of Mr. Forlong, and his extensive indigo plantations 
at Mulnath. But the work is so prettily illustrated, and the account of 
rural and domestic life in India is so novel to most English people, that 
we can recommend it as one among the many pretty gift-books of the 
season. 


See 





TO ELIZA COOK. 
, A Brarupay Greetine, 24Tn December, 1859. 
(With a coloured Picture of a Robin singing among snow-laden Holly-boughs.) 


By W. CuHarues Kent. 


Tuts trivial leaflet-—type of love 
As true as that once borne by dove, 
The love of friends who prize the worth 
That sprang to being with thy birth— 
Reveals (apt symbol of thy art) 
The bird of winter, whose warm heart 
So throbs with love among the snow, 
That all his breast is in a glow! 
Both born for song in frosty days, 
His hymned ‘mid holly, thine ’mid bays, 
Each sings with joy, and still shall sing— 
Blithe voices “ prophes ing spring.” 
Aye thus below th inion shade, 
For each th’ appropriate covert made, 

' Sweet bird, sweet bard, this eve of eves, 
Sing under ever fresh green leaves. 


* Rural Life in Bengal; illustrative of Anglo-Indian Suburban Life; more 
particularly in connexion with the Planter and Peasantry, the varied Produce of 
the Svil and Seasons; with copious details of the Culture and Manufacture of 
Indigo. Letters from an Artist in India to his Sister in England. By the Author 
of “ gee Domestic Life,” “ Rough Notes of a Rough Trip to Rangoon,” 
&e. - Thacker and Co. 
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PEDEN THE PROPHET.* 


Amonast the works of fiction which the season has brought forth, our 
attention has been called to a single volume that can scarcely be included 
under this denomination, and is of a somewhat character. It is 
written by the Rev. Dr. Morton Brown, one of the ministers of a a 
of Dissenters that has produced some eminent men. He has himse 
acquired celebrity as an eloquent preacher and lecturer, but his published 
works have been chiefly devotional. In the districts which lie between 
the Cotswolds and the Severn, he is known as the Christian friend, and, 
during his last illness, as the only spiritual adviser of Lord Fitzhardinge. 
The commencement of their acquaintance (as we have heard it described) 
was honourable to them both. Dr. Brown had waited upon his lordship 
on some matter of public interest ; and when the deputation which had 
accompanied him had retired, he ventured to address the noble peer in a 
few earnest words of solemn import. Lord Fitzhardinge was the last 
man to allow any one to take a liberty with him; and he had a dignified 
bearing that would have prevented most persons from attempting it; 
but he was struck with the circumstance that this was the first minister 
of ee who had ever spoken to him on such subjects, and it led to a 
oo ip which sabiienell with increasing intimacy to the day of his 

eath. 

The work which Dr. Brown has now produced is of a triplex kind. 
We remember that the poet Montgomery—we do not (like a writer in the 
Times) think it necessary to point out the difference between James and 
Robert, it will be sufficient to say the poe¢—in his preface to the early 
editions of his “ Wanderer of Switzerland,” described it as an endeavqur 
to celebrate “an heroic subject in a lyric measure, on a dramatic plan :” 
a description upon which the Edinburgh Reviewers were more than ne- 
cessarily severe. Dr. Brown’s is a less ambitious and more successful 
attempt. He tells us that it “may be entitled a memoir, a tale, and a 
history;” and his intention is “iow carried out. He gives us a leading 
portion of the history of the times, and the life and occasional narrative 
are its illustrations. But whatever it may be called, it has the unerring 
evidence of talent that we read it with interest. The period he has 
chosen is during the Laudian persecution ; when the most horrible tortures 
were employed not for the punishment of crime, but for the purpose of 
extorting information ; and when life was so little cared for, that a Cove- 
nanter—for the mere amusement of the officer on guard—was shot down 
like a rook while taking his permitted exercise on the parapet of his 
prison. In the events of times like these there are i er materials, 
and (as the title of the book may indicate) they are here gathered round 
a memoir of Alexander Peden. ’ 

The life of this devoted man was, in every way, remarkable. At its 
outset he had to struggle against an accusation under which it seemed a 
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eae interposition of Providence that his innocence was made manifest. 
d thus early tried, he gave proof of the union of energy with patient 
submission that distinguished him throughout his painful pilgrimage. 

From his very childhood, we are told, he seemed “to think strongly, 
to feel strongly, to speak strongly, and to act with decision.” To this 
was added a tone of deep and fervent devotion. In his manhood he was 
“considered by the mass of the people not asa simple preacher, but as a 
man having a special divine inspiration and mission, and many were his 
sayings which, as he wandered amongst God's afflicted e, passed 
into proverbs-—and many his prognostications which assumed the form, 
in their estimation, of prophecies.” He “ spoke wont solemnly, 
had a habit of looking upward when he preached, as if he were drawing 
inspiration from above, and stood still now and then as if awaiting a 
divine message, then shouted some striking sentence and heart-thrilling 
appeal. He soon became known everywhere as ‘ Peden the Prophet,’ 
became encircled with a special réverence, and, by his party, was all but 
worshipped.” 

The certainty with which he spoke of “coming events,” whether it 
arose from a believing reliance, or from a flash of insight into futurity, 
had the appearance of something supernatural. When he was travelling 
—a proscribed man—with the laird of Glorover, and had come unex- 
pty upon a party of the enemy’s horse (an encounter that generally 

ed to death or torture), he told his companion to keep up his courage 
and his confidence, for “ God,”’ he said, “hath laid an arrest on these 
men that they shall do us no harm ;” and so it proved ; and when, with 
sixty others, chained together as felons, he was on his way to transporta- 
tion, he comforted them with “Fear not, brethren, the ship is not yet 
built which will take us either to Virginia or any other plantation ;” and 
the words, like those of St. Paul to his companions in shipwreck, were 
in this case also fulfilled. We might remark, too, that living in such 
times, and constantly exposed to the dangers with which they surrounded 
him, it was something out of the ordinary course of events that, in the 
midst of them, he should have ended his career on a bed of peace, sur- 
rounded by his family and friends. 

At the period when the story commences, a reward has been offered 
for his apprehension, and the Highland soldiery are in pursuit of him. 
Their attack upon the house of the Mortons of Broomhill, where he is 
supposed to be concealed, and their own capture by a sudden gathering 
of the Covenanters, are well described ; but the space which is at our dis- 
posal confines us to shorter extracts. 

We take the following remarks on prayer, as applied to Jenny Fleming, 
the humble and unobtrusive heroine of the connecting narrative. How 
many a brave fellow in the hospitals of Scutari would have subscribed to 
their truth! 


The man who has listened once to an affectionate, true-hearted Christian 
woman in prayer can never forget it. ‘There is about the female mind and heart 
a pathos, a tenderness, a nice perception, to which man is altogether a stranger. 
There is an ardour about her nature all her own, which, as it goes up to God, 
ewhodies a distinctiveness of supplication, as well as a volume of fervour and 
affection strangely overwhelming. There is a correctness of utterance, a melt- 
ing sweetness Uf tone and voice belonging to her so peculiarly adapted to devo- 
tion, that it presents all but a divine charm, an inexpressible influence. I have 
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often wibehes ie wis were more extensively engaged for God. I 
do not agree with “ A gpm mee mgm es in the church. 
Her sphere is private and domestic, her power is direct personal. When 
thus exercised, it is scarcely possible for the rudest of men to remain unaffected, 
unsubdued. For the sick-chamber, the dying bed, the convicted, the despairing 
in woe a 80 a. rs er the ee . the still oo yoo oe Chris- 
tian e missionary spirit wo means, and in leading a despair- 
ing man to God the sedation vein of a amet woman is all but a. 
potent. 

When the soldiers captured at Broomhill are on their way to the place 
where they are to be ockeneed, we have a description of the approach of 
evening on a remote heath: 


For miles they journeyed in all but complete silence ; only here and there the 
moor-fowl, disturbed by their tread, would fly past them with his whirring 
sound ; the lark, cold-looking and quiet, having now no song, would rise, mount 
a few yards, and swim away into the distance; and the mountain flock of black- 
faced sh nipping the heather tops, would lift their heads and stare with 
affright at their ap h, then runaway. The heavens looked cold and comfort- 
less: all around was wild moor and heath. In the far west already the 
sky was beginning to show a tinge of red shaded by deep black, and indicating 
that the night, and a cold though clear one, would soon approach. The afternoon 
sun still shone, but it was the shining of a winter afternoon, with waning light. 
All around was calm as death. 


This is nature-painting, though slightly sketched; and in similar out- 
line we have the portrait of a village notability met with more frequently 
in the North than in the South: 


William Nisbet was the oracle and gossip of the place—a man of lung visage, 


heavy look, morose manners—and ever s ting a difficulty about every- 
body and pegiow dhe opinions but his own. Where is the locality where there 
is not such a worthy? It is st how much influence such men wield. Their 


houses are the general resort, their words the last popular proverbs, and their 
utterances the last reform bill. 


The coronation of Charles II. at Scone—an event scarcely alluded to 
by English historians—is well related ; and so is the fight of Drumelog ; 
but Dr. Brown shows good taste in saying as little as possible of the 
battle of Bothwell-bridge. It had rt © Bien painted by a pencil that 
no one else may use. 

There are a few errors of transcription, and some exclamations which 
the characters who utter them would probably have put in a less modern 
form. These will doubtless be rectified in a new edition. 

The tale—as, after so much of persecution and suffering, it ought to do 
—ends happily. Lovers are united, and the instruments of oppression 
and wrong repent them of the evil. With the dethronement of James II. 
came a brighter day for Scotland. The people of its harassed districts 
were permitted to worship as they pleased, and to return unmolested to 
their peaceful pursuits. On their former tormentors alone, who still 
clung to a degraded dynasty, were poured out the vials of wrath. In 
their turn they were vanquished and beaten down; and many an act of 
cruelty had its el in the dark horrors of Glencoe. 

We feel as if we had dwelt too briefly upon a volume which we receive 
as an acceptable addition to the works that give life and action to his- 
torical facts, while it has, at the same time, a tone and character that 
invest it with higher claims upon our attention. 
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ALL SOULS’ DAY. 


FROM THE DANISH OF B. S. INGEMANN., 


By Mrs. Busuesy. 


It was a stormy autumn evening; the last yellow leaves of the beech- 
trees were whirling through the forest near Sorée, and the usually calm 
lake was lashed into wild waves like those of the open sea. 

“Does Italian Franz reside in this wood ?” asked a clear, manly voice 
from the road, as Count Otto stopped his grey steed close to a peasant’s 
cottage, and knocked at the little window with his riding-whip. 

“ You can’t lose your way,”’ replied an old woman, opening the win- 
dow a very little. ‘‘If you take the path on the left, alongside of the 
lake, the dot house you will come to is where the under-ranger lives,” 

The young count thanked her and proceeded on. When he turned 
into the path by the left, where the moon shone full through the trees, 
and cast its silver rays upon the agitated lake, his horse shied, and 
sprang to one side; at the same moment the count’s eyes fell upon the 
trunk of a hollow oak-tree by the side of the road, against which a figure 
appeared to be leaning. It was that of a man in the garb of a hunter 
he saw; his rifle lay at his feet; his horse, bound to the old tree, stood 
by his side, and, as a moonbeam fell on his face, lighting up his features, 
the young count felt, for the first time in his life, a strange sensation of 
terror—it was as if he beheld before him a well-known countenance, but 
terribly changed and distorted. He gave himself no time to examine 
into the cause of this fear, a feeling which he had never before experi- 
enced in any of his numerous journeys, not even when he had fallen in 
with highwaymen and robbers, with whom he had often had desperate 
encounters, but without reasoning one moment with himself, or taking 
time to think why he felt such sudden dread, he plunged his spurs into his 
horse’s sides, Mm galloped on as fast as possible. 

The solitary hunter leaning against the decayed tree was Italian 
Franz. This name had been bestowed on him on account of his 
having been in the employment of a noble family, with whom he had 
resided for several years in Italy, and who, as a reward for his faithful 
services to them, had obtained for him the rangership he now held near 
Sorde. He was born in this part of the country, where his father had 
been the owner of a mill. But his long residence in a southern climate 
had tanned his originally fair northern complexion, and imparted a 
swarthy, sunburnt hue to his cheek, while his light hair had also become 
darker in these remote lands. He was a man somewhere about forty 
years of age, and when he was in good spirits, or in a gay humour, he 
might have passed for much younger, especially when 8 indulged in 
the vivacity of manners he had acquired in the South. But when his 
fierce and gloomy fits came over him, he looked so old, and also so wild 
and formidable, that no one would willingly have met him alone in the 
woods. He would often remain whole nights in the forest, with his gun 
over his shoulder, whistling or singing Italian airs in the moonlight, 
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especially when autumnal gales whirled the leaves around him, and the 
lake was dark and agitated. 

While he thus wandered in the deep woods or by the lonely lake, his 
only child, the beautiful Giuliana, who was born in Italy, sat, a solitary 
being in the forest lodge, and gazed at the charming pictures of Capri, 
Torrento, and Ischia, and many other lovely spots, views of which her 
father had brought with him from her enchanting native land, and which 
she in vain tried to recal to memory, for she had left it at so early an age 
that she retained but a very faint recollection of it, and to her its beauties 
were almost ideal. She did not remember her mother at all; her father 
could never be induced to speak of her ; and from the time she first nen 
to notice what was going on around her, she had always felt inclined to 
cry when other children spoke of their mothers, because she had none 

erself, 

She was about three years of age when the Countess R. took her from 
Salerno on her journey home from Italy, accompanied by her father, who 
had attended the noble family on a previous journey; and thenceforth 
Giuliana had never seen her beautiful unknown native land. During the 
two years, over which period their travels had extended, her infantine 
mind had opened considerably; and of that time she preserved many re- 
miniscences. She had always been a pet of the beautiful countess, and 
had travelled in the inside of the carriage with her and the two young 
counts Otto and Wilhelm, while her father went outside with the ser- 
vauts, though he was by no means always their companion, for when the 
party arrived at inns in towns where they knew no one, it was always 
Jwger Franzesco who enlivened them, and amused the whole party. 
Giuliana well remembered how the countess and both her sons had wept 
when her father, ten years back, took leave of them, and carried her, 
then only five years of age, to the forest lodge at Sorée, while the young 
counts, who were then nearly grown up, accompanied their invalid and 
melancholy mother to some German wateriug-place. 

From that time, no year had passed over Giuliana’s head without her 
having received several kind and costly souvenirs—dresses, and other 
gifts—from the countess. She always wore, however, the simple dress 
of a peasant girl, not to seem peculiar or arrogant amongst her neigh- 
bours; and she looked much prettier on Sundays, in her knitted red 
sleeves and flowered bodice, than the smartest country girls, who, 
instead of appearing in their national costume, awkwardly attempted to 
sport what they thought fashionable attire. It was only at weddings, 
and on other great occasions, that she drew forth from her stores some 
pearls, or other precious stones, to adorn herself; and occasionally when 
she was alone, or on her father’s or her own birthday, she could not resist 
the childish temptation to put on the pretty foreign garb which she knew 
was worn in her native country, and which, copying from her father’s 
Italian pictures, she had amused herself by making up out of the foreign 
silks and other materials the bountiful countess had sent her. 

Jeger Franz had acquired more knowledge from his foreign travels 
than was usually possessed by men in his situation of life. He had been 
a great favourite of the deceased count, and had been treated by him 
more as a friend than as a servant. Being the companion of so superior 
and well-informed a man as the count, had improved him greatly. Up to 
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the last hour of the count’s life, Franz had been, next to the countess 
and their two children, his chosen associate ; and when, on his return 
from a scientific tour in Sicily and the coasts of Barbary, he was attacked 
by a fever at Naples, which put an end to his life, the countess, being at 
that time confined to her bed by illness, Franz was the only one from 
whose hands he would take the medicines prescribed for him; and his 
last request to his wife was, that she would provide for the future days of 
his faithful Franz. 

The many foreign countries Franz had visited, and the intereourse in 
which he had so long lived with his superiors, had much improved his 
mind and tastes, and he was able to give his daughter a much better 
education than the generality of country girls could aspire to, Italian 
Franz’s pretty daughter was, therefore, well known over the whole dis- 
trict of Sorte, and the daughters of the principal burghers in the town 
did not think it beneath them to visit her. If ever they took upon them- 
selves the least airs of superiority, she soon put them down in a gay and 
seemingly whimsical manner. She was a favourite, also, among the 

asant girls, and they were not a little proud that she generally classed 
Prerself amongst them, notwithstanding her intimacy with the daughters 
of the clergyman, and other young ladies in the neighbourhood. Within 
the last few months, however, her numerous young female friends had 
evinced some lukewarmness towards her, and she was left more to solitude 
in her father’s somewhat Jonely house; but if those of her own sex partly 
deserted her, the young gentlemen of the neighbourhood, both those who 
belonged to town and country, began to pay much attention to the little 
Italian, who was now fifteen years of age, and had been confirmed the 
last Easter. 

Franz had secretly embraced Roman Catholicism in Italy, but had not 
found it possible to avoid letting his daughter be brought up in the 
Lutheran religion, although in her early childhood she had learnt the Ave 
Maria, and treasured the Holy Virgin and all the saints in her heart. 

In a small side-chamber in the forest lodge, into which no one entered 
but the father and daughter, there hung over a little domestic altar, made 
of oak-tree, a beautiful picture of the Queen of Heaven, before which a 
lamp burned day and night, and Giuliana never forgot to keep the lamp 
always trimmed, and to ornament the little altar with fresh flowers on 
every festival day. Her father often retired to solitary meditation, or 
prayer, in this little oratory; but on one particular day every year he 
locked himself in there for twenty-four hours, and always issued from it 
in a state of great agitation, and as pale as a corpse, exhausted by fasting 
and earnest prayer. This was always on the 2nd of November, All Souls’ 
Day. 

Giuliana had once asked her father why he kept that particular day so 
strictly, but she never ventured to repeat the inquiry, she had been so 
frightened by the terribly withering look he cast upon her. There also 
lay an impenetrable veil of mystery over her mother’s fate, and the history 
of her own childish years, which she never dared to attempt to raise. She 
was always glad when her moody father seemed for a little while to forget 
the past and the future. He also appeared to enjoy these short intervals 
of forgetfulness, and many people thought him the gayest and happiest 
man breathing. However, whenever All Souls’ Day approached, he 
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avoided the society of his fellow-beings, and plunged into the depths of 
the forest night and day, apparently in quest of game ; but he frequently 
returned on these occasions without having shot anything, and often with- 
out having once discharged his gun. | 

It was on just such an evening in the beginning of October that 
Giuliana, in her loneliness, had taken out her dear Italian costume, to 
please herself by putting it on, and perhaps amuse her father when he 
came home. She was sitting with the silver ornaments in her dark hair, 
with the rose-coloured bodice and skirt of fwhich she had read, and with 
the little pictures she loved so much before her, fancying herself amidst 
the charming scenes her imagination so often portrayed. It was late in 
the evening when she heard the sound of a horse’s feet approaching, and 
observed that it had stopped at the paved pathway which fed to the house. 
She concluded it was her father, and rose to meet him, when the door 
opened, and the young Count Otto entered, starting with astonishment at 
seeing the beautiful Italian girl in a Danish forester’s house. He did not 
know if he was dreaming or awake, for never before had he beheld any 
one so lovely, and the southern costume gave to the charming figure which 
stood before him an air strangely fanciful and romantic. 

“ Giuliana!” he exclaimed, after a moment’s reflection. “ Yes, you 
must be Giuliana herself ; and 1 am Otto,” he added—*“ the frolicsome little 
Otto, who teazed you with bitter oranges in the corner of the carriage 
ten years ago,” 

“Otto!” cried Giuliana, calling to mind the half-grown boy who used 
to be her playfellow, as she had often seen him in her dreams of child- 
hood. In her joy she had almost thrown her arms round his neck, but 
she beheld a handsome young man before her, and drew back, blushing. 
“You have taken me by surprise, count,” she said, colouring still more 
deeply. “I was only a very little child when you last saw me, and now 
you find in me but a big child. I expected no one but my father this 
evening, and this dress P 

‘“‘ Becomes you admirably,” interrupted the count, “and transports me 
back, as if by magic, to fair Italy. Do not thus cast your eyes down ; let 
me see if I can recognise my little pet of five years old again. Yes, the 
eyes are the same; but I must not now speak so familiarly to you, or 
call you ‘ my Giuliana,’ as |] did then.” 

“And my little knight Otto, with his wooden sword, which was to 
protect me from the brigands, has also disappeared,” said Giuliana. “ But 
tell me, count, what fortunate circumstance has recalled us to your recol- 
lection, that you should surprise us with a visit here, in our remote 
hermitage ?” 

“J shall tell that to your father,” replied Otto, gravely. “ He is not 
at home, I find; but do you not expect him back this evening ?”’ 

‘“‘ He is out hunting in the forest,”’ said Giuliana. ‘‘ However, I hope 
he will come home this evening ; I have seen very little of him for some 
days past. But you must be tired after your long journey, and must re- 
quire some refreshment. Please to make yourself at home here, Herr 
Count, and excuse my absence for a few minutes ; I will soon return.” 

So saying, Giuliana tripped out of the room, and Count Otto sat down 
near the table. At first he observed nothing around him ; he could see 
nothing but the image of the beautiful Giuliana, who had made a sudden 
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and strong impression upon him, which, however, he chose to ascribe to 
her fanciful attire, and the surprise of their first meeting. 

Nevertheless, he almost forgot why he had come, and that his visit was 
more to the father than to the daughter. But he now decided on remain- 
ing a little time at Sorte. Carelessly glancing over the table, he observed 
some of the best travels in Italy that had ever been published, and lying 
near them, collections of engravings of the most remarkable places, and 
of national costumes. He also saw some nicely-bound volumes, contain- 
ing Tasso and Ariosto in their original language, and, on a shelf against 
the wall, handsome copies of the old Danish tragedies, with selections 
from the best Danish and foreign poets. 

A small wooden crucifix, on which was placed a wreath of immortelles, 
stood on a chest of drawers in an alcove, and at its feet lay an open 
Bible. The count rose, and, approaching the recess, he saw a curtain, 
which he drew aside, when a small bed on a pretty oaken bedstead in a 
corner became visible. 

“ Here, then, that lovely creature sleeps,” thought he, ‘ happy in her 
sweet, innocent dreams: and she has chosen very intellectual and refined 
company for her solitude. Who would have expected to find such a girl 
in an abode like this ?” 

At that moment a nice-looking peasant girl entered, and began to 
arrange the table for supper—it was Giuliana, who had laid aside the 
foreign costume in which she had felt so embarrassed before the stranger. 
He thought she looked still more charming in the simple, unpretending 
peasant dress, but he did not wish to make her feel bashful by letting her 
see how much he admired her. He questioned her about her father’s 
circumstances, and her own position; and then informed her of his 
mother’s death, a piece of intelligence which made a much deeper im- 
pression on Giuliana’s feeling heart than he could have anticipated. 

He himself was much affected when he told of his bereavement; but 
his extreme grief seemed to be caused by something more than even 
sorrow for her loss. As soon as they had recovered themselves a little, 
the count took pains to avoid entering further on a subject so distressing 
to them both, and led the conversation towards those topics on which the 
various books of travels, scattered about, made him think he could venture. 
He soon perceived how the dim, childish recollections in Giuliana’s ex- 
citable mind had been revived, and kept from fading away, by the beau- 
tiful engravings and interesting works depicting the enchanting land of 
her birth, and how it was that she felt herself such a stranger in the 
bleak North, and longed so much to return to the sunny South. To her it 
appeared like a wonderful fairyland, where her brightest dreams and 
hopes were centred. Her father’s fits of deep melancholy, and his fre- 
quent uncontrollable bursts of agony of soul—the cause of which she 
could not fathom, and which she had no means of alleviating—often 
grieved her extremely. The constraint under which she generally felt 
with him, even when he was in good spirits, and unusually cheerful, con- 
tributed much to increase her longing for a change to a brighter land, 
and also to make her contrast in her young mind the peace and happi- 
ness entwined amidst her childish recollections with her gloomy life in the 
lonely forest lodge. 

She did not, however, express these sentiments to the young count, or 
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dwell upon her own feelings, but they were soon perceived by her ob- 
servant guest. He had begun to place before her some pleasanter 
prospects for the future, and had just mentioned that he knew a family 
who were soon geing to Italy, and that they were in want of a lady com- 
panion, who would take charge of two little girls. He was just speaking 
of this, and feeling in his own secret soul some dim, undefined hopes of 

able days to come, when the neighing of a horse was heard close by. 
Suddenly the door was opened, and a man entered, in whom the count 
recognised the solitary hunter he had seen near the old tree in the forest, 
whose countenance had appeared so dreadful to him in the pale moon- 
light. 

a My dear father,” cried Giuliana, springing forward to meet him, 
“ guess whom I have to present to you! Hush!” said she to Otto, “let 
us see if he can find out who you are.” 

Otto, who had been standing in the shade, now came forward towards 
the light which Giuliana held up near his face, and looked earnestly and 
in silence at Italian Franz. 

«* What is the matter, father ?” exclaimed Giuliana. “ You have turned 
deadly pale—you seem to be seized with giddiness !” 

“Who art thou ?” cried Franz, starting back from Otto as if struck 
with sudden insanity. ‘If thou art a living being, speak !—speak, and 
do not thus gaze like a spectre at me!” 

“Good Heavens, father! it is only Otto!” said Giuliana, anxiously, 
yet soothingly. 

“We take turns in being afraid of each other this evening,” said the 
count. ‘ For as I rode past you in the forest, Franz, I took you for a 
spectre, or some awful apparition, and now you pay me the same com- 
pliment, I see. But how goes it, old Franz, and how are you ?” 

“Very well, Herr Count—very well, thank you,” said Franz, “I re- 
cognise you now by your voice, though it has, of course, become much 
deeper than when I hand it last. So it was you who rode past me down 

onder, near the lake, upon that fiery horse? J was standing wrapped up 
in my own thoughts, when suddenly a horseman sprang forward from 
amongst the trees, and, passing me in wild haste, vanished speedily from 
my sight. By the glimpse I had of him, I thought his face was not 
altogether unknown to me, but I should as soon have expected to have 
seen the Wild Huntsman, or a ghost, as you, Herr Count.” 

“Am I so much changed ?” asked the count. “1 can now quite 
recognise you again, Franz, although you certainly look a little older. 
And Giuliana’s eyes shine like a pair of well-remembered stars from my 
childhood’s heaven. I believe I am as tall as my father was, and I am 
thought very like him.” 

“] can’t see any very strong resemblance,” said Franz, turning away 
from him. ‘ But has the count had no refreshment, Giuliana? Move 
that light a little farther off, it hurts my eyes; sit down, Herr Count, 
and let us be merry. 1 have still a flask of old Syracuse—we shall 
empty that together to the health of your mother, the noble countess.” 

“] wear this mourning for her,” said Otto, suppressing his emotion. 
“ Three months ago, at Toplitz, she was released from her long-continued 
sufferings.” 

“ Dead !” exclaimed Franz, and covered his face with his hands. ‘‘ You 
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come, perhaps, Herr Count, as the envoy of the dead, and bring me a 
word of farewell; or, more probably, she has latterly forgotten Jager 
Franz. She has had no communication with me for ten long years.” 

“ My dying mother sent this ring to yee daughter,”’ said Otto, hand- 
ing to Giuliana a gold ring, with a little diamond cross on it. On the 
inside of the ring was engraved, “ Keep watch over your soul, and pray 
for the dead.” 

“T have a few words to say to you, Franz, when we are alone.” 

“ Go, my daughter, and fetch us some wine,” said Franz, bending the 
while a scrutinising look upon Otto, yet trying to appear quite at his 
ease, though a degree of nervousness and anxiety in his countenance and 
demeanour proved that he was not so. 

Giuliana left the room; and after a moment’s silence, which seemed 
embarrassing to them both, Otto took Italian Franz’s hand, and said : 

“You must solve an enigma for me, which embitters my remembrance 
of my mother’s last hours. She suffered exceedingly, but I think not so 
much from bodily as from mental pain. In the last interview I had 
with her, when I hoped she would have opened her mind to me, and 
have cast off the burden of some secret which seemed to oppress her 
heart, it was almost too late ; she could scarcely speak, but she pro 
nounced your name, and said, in a trembling voice, ‘Go to him, and ask 
him if that be true, about which I have never ventured to ask him, and 
which, for full fifteen years past, like a frightful suspicion, has haunted 
my soul—ask him, for the sake of my eternal salvation, if——’ ” 

“If what?” demanded Franz, springing up from his seat. 

*T could not understand another word ; she was dying, and her speech 
was very imperfect. Suddenly a convulsive fit came on, and in a mo- 
ment she was gone. It is now, alas! too late to obtain, for her peace, 
an answer to the mysterious question; but for the sake of my own 
peace, I would claim it. Tell me, Franz, what is it you know, which 
made my mother so miserable on her death-bed?” 

‘* And did she really and truly say nothing more ?”’ asked Franz, with 
a relieved look. 

“Not another word. But you must tell me the rest.” 

“Thank your God that you have escaped hearing more, Herr Count! 
I will carry to my grave what I know; it would be good neither for you, 
nor for myself, were I to disclose it.” 

“ You shall, though,” cried the count, grasping his short sword. “I 
will know it, or , 

“Act as you please, Herr Count,” said Franz, coldly, and without 
appearing to be in the least intimidated by the threat. “ You would be 

oing me a service by putting an end to a life which I care not to hold ; 
but no power on earth shall wring from me one word I do not choose to 
utter.” 

The coolness of Franz checked the rising anger of the young man. 

“ Forgive my impetuosity, Franz,’’ he said, in a lower tone; “ your 
firmness and your calm demeanour put me to shame; I have no right to 
insist on any explanation from you. But I shall remain for a little while 
in this neighbourhood; we shall, probably, meet often, and when you are 
convinced of the great importance it is to me to discover what you 
now think advisable to conceal, perhaps you will change your deter- 
mination.” 
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“TI doubt that,” replied Franz. “If you were a holy priest, Herr 
Count, and belonged to the true Church, in which alone salvation 
can be found, but which is proscribed hereabouts, it would be another 


thing.” 

“ht is, then, a matter of conscience, Franz, about which my mo- 
ther-———” 

“ Think what you will of me, Herr Count, but do not implicate your 
mother! Whatever she may have fancied, and whatever account I may 
have to render to Him who will judge every soul, and the actions of 
every being, at the great day of doom—for the sake of your own peace of 
mind seek not to dive into the mystery of my gloomy fate: enough that 
it casts a dark shadow over my life. For Giuliana’s sake, let me also 
entreat of you to keep this conversation secret from her, and if you do 
not wish to destroy the childish simplicity and peace of that unfortunate 
girl, leave us as soon as you possibly can, that she may not witness such 
scenes between you and myself.”’ 

“ T have a plan in sais to Giuliana, Franz, which I shall tell you to- 
morrow. To-night I do not feel in spirits to enter on the subject. Fare- 
well !” 

So saying, the young count left him, and when Giuliana entered shortly 
after with the wine, she found her father alone, and asked why Count 
Otto had gone away in such a hurry, and without even bidding her fare- 
well. 

** He had business to attend to, my child,” replied her father; ‘but he 
intends to remain at Sorde to-night, and he will pay us another visit 
before he goes away.” 

“ What! is he going away so soon ?” sighed Giuliana. “I thought 
he meant to have stayed some time among us.” 

‘Have you, then, much pleasure in the thought of seeing him, my 
daughter ?”’ asked Franz. 

‘Oh yes, yes! he is my dear old playfellow, and it seems to me as if 
we had always known each other. If he had not been so tall, and also 
a count, a nobleman of high rank, I would actually have embraced him 
when he came in so suddenly, and told me he was little Otto.” 

“ Never forget, my child, to behave to him with the respectful distance 
which becomes the difference between his situation and ours,” said Franz, 
gravely, and fell into a gloomy mood. 

In the hope of enlivening him, Giuliana took up the little Italian 
mandolin which her father had brought from her native land, and sang, 
in the language of that foreign country, Franz’s favourite song, which 
ran as follows : 

* Tf life’s joys thou would’st find, 
"T were well oft to be blind, * 
Let the changeful hours roll as they may. 
The stranger who goes, 
Where the summer wind blows, 
Dreads to think of a dark wintry day. 


“The stranger who ‘ 
Where ae oeeneiay edad blows, 

Dreams that brightness and beauty shall last. 
But too oft as he strays, 
Where life’s fountain plays, 

He turns with regret to the past. 
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“ Yet sometimes he strays, 
Where life’s fountain plays, 
And pleasures unfading are met. 
ere the balmy breeze sighs, 
’Neath the soft southern skies, 
His soul can all sorrow forget !” 


The next day Count Otto came again. Contrary to his usual custom, 
Franz tual at home, and he sought, by lively conversation and jovial 
manners, to efface the remembrance of the painful scene of the previous 
evening. He seemed determined to entertain his | a himself without 
any assistance from Giuliana, with whom Otto had, therefore, very little 
communication. Thus several days passed, yet the young count did not 
seem to think of his departure, although Franz often reminded him of it 
by drinking to his safe journey home. 

Otto no longer doubted that Franz had observed the impression which 
the beautiful Giuliana had made upon him, and at the same time he 
became more watchful of his own feelings. Upon reflection, he allowed 
to himself that the father was acting wisely in wishing to check a passion 
which, if it were implanted and nourished in the heart of the lovely 
Giuliana, might cause, on account of the difference in their rank and 
station in life, great unhappiness to both. For several days he battled 
with himself, and several times he resolved to go away at once, and to 
give up the plan about Giuliana, which he had not yet communicated to 
her father. This plan would indeed gratify her long-cherished desire to 
visit her dear native land, but it would necessarily place her and him in 
a position which might be dangerous to the peace of both, unless he 
could sacrifice for her the opinions of his family, and the prejudices 
inherent to his standing in life. The longer he considered the matter, 
the more he felt convinced that the situation he proposed her filling was 
far beneath Giuliana. After all, he was his own master, and he valued 
mind, beauty, and amiable disposition more than all the genealogical 
trees and wormeaten patents of nobility that ever existed. 

Notwithstanding all her father’s efforts to prevent Giuliana from being 
much with the count, he met her frequently by accident, and often saw 
her when Franz’s occupations obliged him to be absent, and it was not 
long before he perceived that the interest she took in him, and the atten- 
tion she paid him, sprang from something more than mere good will, or 
simple childish affection. She tried, indeed, to obey her father’s direc- 
tions, and to be distant and respectful ; she called him, as she had been 
desired, ‘‘ Herr Count,” and always corrected herself when the familiar 
“ Otto” trembled on her lips. Yet, from a thousand little cireumstances, 
the said Otto could not fail to see that he was very dear to her, and 
when his departure was mentioned, it was evident that she tried in vain 
to conceal her distress at the idea of his going. 

One evening, on returning home, Franz found Count Otto at the 
forest lodge, where he was sitting close to Giuliana, reading some beauti- 
ful old ballads to her; the sight of their intimacy displeased him, and by 
way of reminding the count of his long-delayed journey, he asked what 
day of the month it was. 

“Tt is the second of November,” replied Otto ; whereupon Franz, who 
for some weeks past seemed to have dismissed all his old sad thoughts, 
and had been always cheerful, often in a gay humour, became suddenly 
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silent and gloomy. In a minute or two he rose with a grave air, and 
entering the little side-room, which he had fitted up as an oratory, he 
locked himself in. As he did not come back, Otto asked Giuliana what 
could detain him so long there. 

“ This is All Souls’ Day,” she replied ; “ my father did not remember 
it until you mentioned the day of the month. He keeps ¢his day more 
strictly than any of the other fasts or festivals of the Church. He 
always passes it in fasting and prayer. I shall not see him again until 
about this time to-morrow evening.” 

“ Who would have thought that Jeger Franz was so pious ?”’ said Otto. 
“For some days after my arrival he scarcely gave me an opportunity 
of saying one serious word, he was so full of mirth and pleasantry.” 

” My father’s humours are very changeable now-a-days,” sighed 
Giuliana, “ and I am certain he would be happier if he did not get into 
such wild spirits sometimes. These strange fits of gaiety are generally 
succeeded by moods of deep dejection. Do you remember,” she con- 
tinued, “ the evening that you arrived . 

“Let us not think of that evening,” cried Otto, interrupting her, 
while his countenance darkened at the recollection of the dreadful secret 
which he had come on purpose to discover, but his anxiety about which 
had given way to the new and softer feelings which his daily intercourse 
with the beautiful Giuliana had awakened in his heart. He tried in 
vain to recover his equanimity of manner, and finding that even her 
society could not, that evening, chase away the gloom that was steal- 
ing over his mind, he took his leave earlier than usual. 

When Count Otto returned the next evening, he found that Franz 
had not yet made his appearance, and that Giuliana was very uneasy at 
his long self-imprisonment ; but she did not dare to knock at the door, 
or in any way to intrude on his solitude. At length the door of the 
oratory was slowly opened, and Franz came out of it, but so altered in 
appearance as scarcely to be recognised. There was such agony in the 
expression of his wild, almost livid face, that he looked like one who 
might be supposed to have died in a state of despair, end arisen from the 
grave because he could find no rest there. 

“ But, dear Franz, what strange whim induces you to do such terrible 
penance ?””’ asked Otto, with a mixed feeling in his own mind of horror 
and compassion. 

Giuliana made a sign to him to be silent, while she quickly, yet 
uietly, set about getting something to revive and strengthen her father. 
t was not until he had drunk a = ore flask of wine that he seemed to 

recover his consciousness, and to observe who was in the room. 

“ What, you still here, Herr Count ?” he said, turning to Otto. “I 
thought you had gone long ago. I have been ill, as you may perceive, 
and my memory is not quite clear yet, but I shall soon be better. Some 
-— wine and the fresh air will speedily set me to rights. Will you 

unt with me to-morrow P”’ 

“Oh yes, with pleasure,” replied Otto, who treated him almost as if 
he were a lunatic, who must be coaxed and humoured. Before he left 
the lodge, however, that evening, Franz had quite recovered himself, and 
was as talkative and lrvely as usual. : 

“I have done penance long enough” said he, as he emptied glass 
after glass of wine. ‘ Let us be merry now, as long as we can.” 
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The next day they rode out hunting together. On their way home- 
wards Giuliana became the subject of their conversation, and Otto praised 
her warmly, and commended Franz for the care he had taken in edu- 
cating her so well, and in cultivating her natural taste for all that was 

nd and beautiful. “ But,’”? he added, “what sort of abode is a 
Sesstie’s lonely cottage for such a superior girl? Such a jewel would 
adorn a crown, and is too good to be thrown away among low people, or 
hidden in obscurity. She is fitted to shine in a much higher station of 
life.” 

“T pray you not to put any such nonsense into the girl’s head, count,” 
replied Franz. “I see that you like her, but she can never be a countess; 
and if you say one syllable to her touching upon love or admiration, I 
shall be compelled to make it my earnest request to you to give up 
coming to my house.”’ 

** But if I now ask her hand, Franz 4 

“ Are you mad, Herr Count?” said Franz, stopping his horse, and 
looking inquiringly at him. “If things have really come to this pass, I 
must only warn you, Herr Count, that you will have to put up with my 
society alone for the future, should you continue to honour us with your 
visits, for hereafter I shall lock Giuliana up out of your way.” 

** But if she herself, as I hope——”’ 

“So much the worse,” cried Franz, interrupting him. ‘She shall 
never be yours, Herr Count; rather than that, I would bury her in a 
convent, if I could find one here.”’ 

“ But what are your reasons?” 

“ T am the girl’s father, and do not choose to give my consent ; if that 
is not a sufficient reason, fancy any one you please, Cast a glance at 
your genealogy, and see how well a woodman’s daughter would look 
among such a noble assemblage. Doves may not mate with eagles— 
that is my opinion. Breathe not a single word about love to Giuliana, 
Herr Count; not a single whisper. Promise me this, upon your honour, 
or you shall never see her again.” 

“ Well,” replied Otto, “for the present I cannot escape giving you the 
promise you require; but you must, and shall, withdraw your unreason- 
able objections.” 

“Never, as long as I live. Nothing can make me alter my decision 
while J have life; and when I am dead, perhaps you will change your 
mind yourself.” 

After this conversation, Otto determined, as soon as possible, to tear 
himself away from the vicinity of the beautiful Giuliana, that he might 
not be tempted to break the promise her singular father had wrung from 
him ; but he also resolved, in the course of a very few years—under, he 
hoped, more propitious cireumstances—to return, and seek future happi- 
ness in a marriage with the beautiful girl, to whom, he now felt con- 
vinced, his whole soul was bound by the most delightful and indissoluble 
of chains, and from whom, he thought, that only an absurd and obstinate 
whim was the cause of his present needless separation. He had not, as 
yet, said a single syllable to Giuliana of his feelings for her; but she had 
not failed to read them in his amorous glances, and perceived them in the 
warm interest he took in her, and in his pleasure at the congeniality of 
their minds and tastes. That she seemed to find new life in Ais society, 
that he had made a deep impression on her heart, and that her senti- 
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ments were an echo of his, were evident to him also; he saw that a word, 
a breath from his lips, of love, would develop the sweet feeling of affec- 
tion, which she scarcely understood herself, and cause the opening rose- 
bud to burst into the full-blown charming flower. If that word were not 
to be spoken, Otto knew that he must fly from the lovely girl. But he 
angry at himself for not having resisted the row he had en- 
coun from selfish tyranny, and for having bound himself by a pro- 
mise, which he could not break without creating disunion and unhappi- 
ness in a family circle ; a proceeding from which he shrank, even — 
he believed that despotic and unjust authority was exercised on one side. 
He determined, however, once more to endeavour to make Franz yield to 
his wishes ; and while waiting for an opportunity of doing this, an event 
occurred which materially changed the face of aifairs. , 

The celebrated painter, Carl van Mander, who was invited by Chris- 
tian IV. from the Netherlands, to improve the arts in Denmark, resided 
for some time at Sorée, where he painted an altar-piece for the church. 
He was an ardent lover and studier of nature, and was anxious always to 
give truthful design and colouring to his pictures. This caused him 
often to introduce real portraits into his historical or Scripture pieces, and 
whenever he beheld a striking countenance he hastened to make a sketch 
of it, which he afterwards worked up to suit different subjects. 

Thus the countenance of Italian Franz had often almost terrified him 
when he met him accidentally in the woods, and on one occasion he had 
seized an opportunity of sketching him while they were both sitting, 
among other chance visitors, in a little tavern to which the painter some- 
times resorted for the purpose of seeing a variety of faces. Without 
considering that there might be any harm in so doing, the painter trans- 
ferred the likeness of Franz to his altar-piece for the church of Sorée. 
The artist had gone, and the picture was put up in its proper place in 
church. Every one, from far and near, hastened to see it, and Carl van 
Mander's * Last Supper” was pronounced a masterpiece. 

Italian Franz seldom attended church; he liked the doctrine of abso- 
lution, and the rites of the Roman Catholic Church, which he had joined 
in Italy; and there being none within reach of his residence, he had 
fitted up an oratory in his own house. When he felt indisposed, or his 
gloomy fits came on, he often lamented that no Catholic priest was near 
to give him absolution, or to administer extreme unction to him when he 
should be at the point of death. At such periods of excited feelings 
he would lock himself into his oratory, and, as he had no priest to whom 
to make his shrift, he would write his confessions in secret, with injunc- 
tions that the document should not be opened until after his death. He 
had often thought of taking a journey to the capital to see a priest, 
but had always put it off, and sometimes he seemed to forget altogether 
that he had anything to confess. 

Franz had acquired in Italy a taste for the arts—he had become fond 
of paintings ; therefore, when he heard that the new altar-piece was 
finished and hung up in the church, he felt a wish to see it, and agreed 
to accompany Count Otto to the morning service one Sunday. They 
entered just as the clergyman was finishing his sermon. He had been 
endeavouring to awaken to a sense of their sins the souls around him; 
and with fervent eloquence was likening those careless Christians, who 
heard the Word but did not obey it—who acknowledged Christ with their 
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lips, but denied him in their actions—to Judas Iscariot, who, with a kiss, 
betrayed his kind Lord and Master. 

Franz started at these last words. At that very moment his eyes fell 
on the altar-piece, in which he instantly beheld his own likeness in the 
face of Judas Iscariot, who sat like a traitor amidst the holy group. 

“Yes, I am Judas!” he shrieked, in accents of agonised despair. 
“ Do you not all see that Iam Judas? Why do ye not curseme? Why 
do ye not stone me? I am Judas—the execrable Judas !” 

he entire congregation turned and looked with horror at the frantic 
being, who stood like a maniac, his whole countenance fearfully distorted, 
gazing wildly at the picture over the altar, and who, at the first sound of 
the organ, rushed out of the church with a piercing cry, as if its deep 
tones had sounded on his ear like the last trumpet’s blast. 

Otto was so overwhelmed with astonishment at this extraordinar 
scene, that he stood for a time as if nailed to the floor of the church. 
When he remembered himself, and hastened after the unfortunate Franz, 
whom he now sincerely believed to be deranged in his intellects, and 
who, he feared, might commit self-destruction in his access of insanity, 
that individual was nowhere to be found. After he had in vain sought 
for him in the town, he decided on taking the road to the forest lodge, to 
see if he were there, and to prepare Giuliana to hear of the calamity, 
the existence of which he thought could no longer be doubted. As he 
pursued his way in much anxiety, a terrible suspicion crossed his mind— 
a dread, which Franz’s strange conduct, and his last astounding outbreak, 
rendered but too likely to be realised. When, on following the path 
to the left through the wood, he approached the shores of the lake, he 
beheld a crowd of peasants gathering round a tree, on which some 
miserable person had hanged himself, but whom, in their terror at the 
sight, and their horror of a suicide, they had not attempted to cut 
down. 

It was Italian Franz, who thus fearfully had carried out his insane 
fancy that he was Judas, and who had put an end to himself in this 
dreadful manner. Count Otto had the body cut down instantly, and he 
resorted to every means of restoring animation, but in vain, for life was 
quite extinct. With many entreaties, and considerable bribes, Otto at 
length prevailed on some of the peasants to remove the corpse, at dusk, 
to the town, where it was quietly buried in the churchyard, and the 
affair was hushed up as much as possible. 

Giuliana was sitting alone at the forest lodge when Count Otto entered, 
and broke to her, cautiously and kindly, the sad intelligence of her father’s 
sudden death ; but he considerately withheld from her the knowledge of the 
mode of his death, as well as of the strange scene in the church. But when 
she insisted on seeing the body, and was told that it was already consigned 
to the grave, she herself suspected what Otto had taken such pains to 
conceal from her. Her tears then flowed in silence, and in silence she 
prayed, with her whole soul, to the Almighty for the salvation in eternity 
of her unhappy parent. 

While Giuliana sat absorbed in her sorrow, Otto, who had constituted 
himself the guardian and adviser of the orphan girl, undertook the dut 
of looking through the papers of her late father. During his searc 
among them, he found, in a hidden drawer, the secret confession, which 
the unfortunate deceased had written in his moments of wretchedness and 
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self-upbraiding. He carried it privately away with him, and read it 
when quite alone. 

When Giuliana met Otto again, she almost forgot her own grief in her 
distress at the deep affliction which she saw in his countenance. She 
anxiously inquired if he were ill, and she forced herself to battle against 
her own dejection in order to cheer him, and restore peace and happiness 
to his heart. But the more warmly and affectionately she showed him 
her sympathy and solicitude—the nearer their common sorrow seemed to 
bring their hearts, and to accelerate the moment, when their deep, though 
unconfessed mutual attachment need no longer be pent up, but all, of 
which neither could doubt, might be openly admitted—the more unac- 
countable became Otto’s melancholy, and singular conduct. He avoided 
all intimate conversation. He assumed a measured calmness of manner, 
and a degree of distance in his communication with her, which she would 
have believed to arise from coldness, indifference, or a narrow-minded re- 
gard to their different positions in life, had she not before observed such 
unmistakable marks of his love for her, and known how little he cared for 
the distinctions of rank, and how capable he was of overcoming all such 
obstacles if he pleased. 

“I can no longer delay my departure,” he said to her one day, when 
the constraint which prevailed between them was most painful to both ; 
“but I am not now going to Italy—America is my destination.” He 
then entreated the astonished Giuliana to accept of a large portion of his 
fortune, in order to secure her from all pecuniary adversity in the future, 
and which would enable her to purchase a small property in the country, 
or to reside in the capital with a respectable family, to whom she was 
related, and who would receive her kindly. 

Giuliana could hardly suppress her tears, but she foreed herself to smile, 
while she declined any assistance. , 

“TI thank you, Herr Count,” she said, with composure—“ I thank you 
much for the sympathising kindness you, unasked, have shown me. I 
have but one wish in this world, and that is to see my native country 
again. Here I cannot live, and if you have any benevolent desire to 
benefit me, Herr Count, have the goodness to procure for me a situation 
as waiting-maid, or in some other capacity, in a family who are going to 
Italy. You once yourself proposed this; and I venture to hope that 
perhaps you will, if possible, indulge me in my dearest wish, now that I 
am left a solitary being in the world.” 

“ Well, then,” said the count, after a moment’s reflection, “ since your 
longing to revisit your native country is so strong that you cannot live 
happily anywhere else, I will myself accompany you thither, and we shall 
adopt my original plan. You shall travel as companion to my aunt, and 
go with her and her children to Rome and Naples, where I shall see you 
safely settled in some agreeable family circle before I set off on my more 
distant voyage.” : 

Giuliana’s childish delight at the hope of seeing the much-loved land 
of her birth could not, however, overcome her deep, secret sorrow at the 
alteration which had taken place in Count Otto; and her wounded 
feelings would not permit her to accept of his offer, for her sake to re- 
linquish for a time the visit to another continent, on which he had so 
recently determined. She eutreated him, therefore, earnestly not to delay 
his but allow her to attend his aunt and her children, without 
himself accompanying them. 
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But he had made up his mind to go, and he told her that, without Ais 
escort, his aunt would not undertake to travel so far as Italy. 

All was soon prepared for the journey. ‘The aunt was informed of the 
count’s plan for Giuliana, to which, fortunately, she was willing to agree. 
In a few days afterwards she made her appearance in her travelling car- 
riage at the door of the principal hotel at Sorde; the count met her there, 
and took her and her children to the forest lodge, where they were intro- 
duced to their travelling companion, who immediately joined them, and 
who soon made a favourable impression on them all by her beauty and 
sweetness of manners. 

The aunt had conjectured that there was some love affair between the 

oung count and the pretty daughter of the sub-ranger, in whose neigh- 
oes he had remained so long, and she fancied that, in order to 
escape the taunts and gibes of the other members of his family, her 
nephew intended to marry Giuliana in a foreign country. Rumour had 
not failed to busy itself in the capital, by assigning a reason for the count’s 
stay at Sorde. Poor Giuliana had been described sometimes as a simple 
peasant girl, who had allowed herself to be deluded by the gay count, 
and who believed his fine speeches, mistaking them for more honest 
ware ; sometimes as an artful, half Italian wood nymph, who, under the 
mask of modesty and virtue, had enticed the hoodwinked young count 
into a snare, from which he could not escape. 

His aunt had not troubled herself much about all this gossip; she 
educated her children herself, and had only accepted Giuliana’s com- 
panionship because the count had made ¢hat the condition of his escort, 
without which she would not have liked to have ventured on so long a 
journey. 

Now, however, she was very curious to ascertain the exact nature of 
their connexion, and found, to her great surprise, that they themselves 
avoided that degree of intimacy and freedom in behaviour which travel- 
ling together almost rendered necessary ; and that, far from seeking each 
other, they rather seemed to shun every opportunity of being near each 
other, even though these often occurred by accident. On the other 
hand, she could not but remark the anxious attention, nay, even devotion, 
with which the count forestalled every wish of Giuliana; and the quiet, 
retiring manner in which she sought to take her place as an inferior 
among the travelling party, although in mind and manners fitted to be 
their equal. The expression of patient sadness in her countenance, which 
neither her youthful pleasure at approaching Italy, nor the enlivening 
effect of the frequent changes of scene during a long journey, seemed to 
chase away, soon won the heart of the good-natured baroness; and she 
was pleased to see that Giuliana had also become a favourite with her 
children. The young girl seemed to be always more at ease and more 
cheerful in the count’s absence, than when he was present. Giuliana had 
taken her mandolin with her in the carriage, and she often amused the 
children by playing on it, and singing for them. When they stopped at 
the different inns, and she was alone in her own room in the evening, the 
baroness sometimes heard her playing and singing there also, but not the 
lively airs she sang in the carriage. Her songs were all expressive of 
deep sadness, and if the baroness entered her room unexpectedly, she 
generally found the sweet songstress with tears in her eyes. 

The count’s melancholy surprised his aunt still more, as he had always 
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been remarkable for his gaiety and high wee He would now sit for 
hours in the carriage without uttering a syllable, and when they were all 

joying themselves at the evening’s repast, after the fatigues of the day, 
Ng often start up and leave them, complaining of a violent head- 
ache. | 


However, when they had crossed the Simplon, and were descending 
into the paradise of Giuliana’s dreams—when they beheld the rich plains 
where the vines festooned themselves gracefully around the elms—where 
the lovely lakes were studded with beautifully wooded islets, and the lofty 
hills reared their blue summits to the skies, all gloomy thoughts seemed 
to have vanished, and every one gazed with delight on the enchanting 
view. Giuliana clapped her hands in her transport of joy, and seizing 
Otto’s hand, she pressed it to her heart, while she exclaimed : 

“ May God bless and reward you, dear count! I shall never cease to 
thank you for affording me neo! sight, and this happy moment !” 

Tears sprang to Otto's eyes, and throwing his arm round her, he 
pressed her suddenly with impetuosity to his heart ; but as if frightened 
at this unpremeditated act, he immediately afterwards got out of the car- 
riage, and thenceforth took a seat on the outside, where, he said, he could 
have a better view of the country. 

This scene in the carriage, of which the baroness had been a witness, 
fully convinced her of Otto’s suppressed passion for Giuliana ; and soon 
after their arrival at Florence, some words spoken to herself in her own 
apartment by Giuliana, in which Otto was named in terms of deep 
attachment—and the words of a song which she sang in her solitude, all 
of which had been overheard by the baroness—proved to her that the 
same sentiments pervaded both their hearts, though both seemed to wish 
to conceal their feelings. 

She had, in consequence, a serious conversation with Otto, and urged 
him to explain what was the reason of his conduct, and why he seemed 
thus to seek and to repress the poor girl’s affection. 

In reply, he placed before her the confession of Italian Franz, and then 
enw. out to order post-horses for Leghorn, where the American ship, 
by which he had engaged a passage, was lying almost ready to sail. 

The baroness shut herself up in her own chamber, and read : 

“I, Franz Ebbeson, born September —, anno Domini 1—, and, 
when this shall be read, dead, as I hope, in sincere repentance, and 
trusting to mercy hereafter, confess and make known, that in my irre- 
gular youthful days I burdened my soul with fearful sins, for which I 
pray that the mediation and good offices of the Holy Church may be 
granted, therewith to obtain pardon for me at the great day of judg- 
ment. 

“For some years I attended the noble family of R—ske while they 
were travelling and residing in Italy. The count was very kind to me, 
and raised me from the situation of his servant to that almost of a friend. 
But, notwithstanding his goodness, I betrayed and wronged him, out of 
a criminal love for his beautiful wife. In his absence on a scientific tour 
in a ace the coast of Barbary, which lasted nearly two years, during 
which he had left his family to my care at Naples, i took advantage of 
the weakness and the kind condescension of the young countess. At the 
time of the count’s return, the consequences of the countess’s and my 
faithlessness were too evident ; and she pretended illness to screen her- 
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self. The count, almost immediately after his arrival, was taken ill, and 
I was the only one whom he would allow to attend him. In my wretched- 
ness at having plunged myself and the countess into a misfortune which 
would lead to inevitable disgrace, the Wicked One inspired me with a 
horrible thought—a dreadful temptation that my sinful soul could not 
chase away ; and when I ought to have mixed a few drops of laudanum 
with the medicine the poor count was to take, my hand trembled, and 
more than a hundred drops fell into it. I was going to throw the medi- 
cine away, but it seemed as if Satan seized my hand, and—I carried the 
deadly mixture to my unfortunate master. 

“*God reward you for your kind attention to me, Franz,’ he ex- 
claimed ; and he a fell into that deep sleep from which he never 
more was to awaken. For fifteen years I have borne alone the burden 
of this guilty secret, of which neither the repentant countess, nor her and 
my daughter Giuliana, had the slightest knowledge, though, perhaps, 
during our last journey together, the countess might have suspected it. 
On All Souls’ Day—the day of my ill-requited master’s death—1L have for 
ten years past devoted myself to praying for his eternal salvation. On 
that solemn day may some purer spirit pray for me, and may God have 
mercy on my sinful soul !’’ 

The paper fell from the hands of the baroness, but she instantly 
caught it up, and destroyed it. 

“Then they are half-sister and brother!” she exclaimed. And she 
understood what had seemed poor Otto’s strange conduct. 

But did Giuliana know it also ? 

At that moment a letter was brought to her from the young count, in 
which he entreated her to conceal from Giuliana what it would be better 
she should never know, and to treat her with motherly kindness for his 
sake. He added, that he had himself provided for her future comfort 
in pecuniary matters. There was, however, a little note addressed to 
Giuliana enclosed, which he requested should only be given to her if it 
were necessary to calm her grief for his departure. 

A few days after he had left them, Giuliana became extremely ill, and 
the baroness, thinking it was better she should know the truth, handed 
her Otto’s farewell letter, which ran as follows: 


“ EVER BELOVED SisTER,—In this world we must separate, but 
yonder, where bride and bridegroom are as sister and brother, where 
there are no ties of blood, you will find the fond and faithful spirit, 
which is eternally bound to you, before Him who is Lord of the living 
and the dead.” 


Giuliana outlived her grief for being separated from Otto, and learned 
to love him as an angel whom she would meet in future at the holy gates 
of the heavenly paradise. She retired into a convent dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, ot never forgot, on All Souls’ Day, to pray for the repose 
of her unhappy father’s spirit. 

Count Otto returned no more to Europe. He died in a skirmish with 
some savage Indians. But by his papers which were sent to his family, 
it was per that, unlike the more tranquil Giuliana, he had never 
overcome his unfortunate passion, but had carried that fatal attachment 
in its full force to his distant grave. 
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A HOLIDAY TOUR IN SPAIN. 


BY A PHYSICIAN. 


Autnovcs the Catalonian capital is chiefly a place of trade and com- 
merece, it possesses various literary and academical institutions, whereby 
the city has always held a high position in the republic of learning and 
science. It possesses a university, a medical school of considerable re- 
pute, several academies, and two or three public libraries, besides a most 
superb collection of the national archives of Aragon, the finest in Spain, 
and which go back for nearly one thousand years, while those of the 
municipality are also curious and interesting. Numerous charitable esta- 
blishments also deserve notice, and confer credit on the community by 
whom they are supported. Among other institutions which the phy- 
sician who now speaks visited, was the general hospital, also comprising 
under the same roof a lunatic asylum. It then contained ninety-seven 
female and one hundred and forty insane male patients, thereby showing 
that mental maladies prevail oftener among the latter than the former 
sex at Barcelona. This feature does not, however, specially characterise 
a Catalonian population, since insanity seems oftener to attack men than 
women throughout Spain generally, and hence the reverse of what is 
usually observed either in southern France or England. The locality 
now mentioned being confined, and badly adapted for its present lunatic 
inmates, the authorities talk of constructing a new asylum outside the 
city, according to the improved views now happily prevalent in all civilised 
countries; for which purpose the chief physician of the insane department 
is at present visiting France and Holland to obtain information. In the 
division appropriated for the treatment of patients afflicted with physical 
diseases, the wards are large, but much too crowded, as also badly venti- 
lated ; and not having been constructed upon modern principles in re- 
ference to that important point, the defects mentioned are almost irre- 
mediable. The university—now occupying a convent, from whence the 
monks were expelled, oil part of the chapel burned upwards of twenty 
years ago—is in- an adjoining street, and close to the Academy of 
Medicine. Both these establishments for the promotion of science and 
education have considerable reputation in Spain, especially the medical 
school; but neither being in session, the writer had only an opportunity 
of seeing the various apartments, lecture-rooms, and a dhiniad for teach- 
ing, although he can justly say that the professors and other authorities, 
according to all accounts, were actuated by a laudable zeal to promote the 
objects for which they had been appointed. Notwithstanding Barcelona 
is a rich mart of money-making manufacturers and merchants, it possesses 
fewer pictures than many other less populous towns in Spain; cotton 
spinning, iron-works, those in silver, jewellery, and so forth, being the 
great objects of public attention, as indicated by the number of tall 
chimneys often seen sending out volumes of smoke, but which emanations, 
however unpleasant to the feelings or prejudicial to health, always con- 
stitute good evidence regarding the prosperity and beneficial occupation 
of any population. 
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Among other places deserving inspection by tourists, the markets of 
Barcelona are not the least interesting. Indeed, these localities should 
_ always be visited by foreign travellers ; since there not only will they 
come in contact with many unsophisticated natives of the soil, but have 
ample opportunities of seeing, and hence of ascertaining, its usual pro- 
ductions. When travelling abroad, the writer invariably visits the public 
markets of any town in which he may happen to arrive, and this always 
early in the morning, as then, particularly in southern climates, crowds 
of customers usually assemble to make their respective pase: wy The 
Catalonian capital is well supplied with markets, in which ample supplies 
of fruit, vegetables, and other articles of food, the productions both of 
land and water, are exposed for sale. The “ Borne,” near the church of 
Santa Maria del Mar, the “ Pescaderia,” opposite the custom-house, 
where the sea-produce is fine and abundant, are both worth visiting; 
while the new market recently built on the site of the convent “ San 
José,” and near the Rambla, for architectural beauty, seemed one of the 
finest structures of the kind which the present critic had ever met with 
on the Continent. Three sides have only been finished, round which 
there is an elegant colonnade containing shops, the upper stories being 
appropriated for private residences ; at least, so they appeared, from the 
window-curtains and other appliances which attract every observer's 
notice. That such dwellings are either agreeable or salubrious is very 
doubtful. The exhalations from putrid vegetables and animal matter 
below, augmented in their deleterious effects by the burning sun’s rays, 
cannot but prove injurious to residents; while the noisy mob filling the 
open central space and arcades must disturb occupants, from early dawn 
till at least the afternoon. But perhaps habit diminishes the effect of 
that annoyance, although the former influences will always prove dele- 
terious, even ina colder climate than that of Catalonia. Throughout the 
crowded localities now mentioned, the picturesque costumes of both male 
and female “aldeanos” are seen to the best advantage. The women 
usually wear a tight bodice, with a handkerchief on thie head, having 
often earrings of amethyst or emeralds so large as to require support by 
threads hung over their ears. The men, again, are generally clothed in 
long loose trousers, with very short jackets, which they usually carry in 
fine weather over their shoulders ; while the head is ornamented with a 
red or purple cap, somewhat like the ancient Phrygian bonnet, of which 
the closed end falls on one side, but more frequently projects over the 
forehead, so as thereby to protect their eyes and face against sunshine. 
Altogether, the characteristic attire of the Catalonian peasantry is striking, 
but looking at them physically, personal beauty, either among males or 
females, is a most rare qudies while the language they employ is 
utterly unintelligible to any foreigner, or even to Castillians, it being a 
harsh Limosin dialect, seuhin with an unusual enunciation, and hence 
very disagreeable. 

The Rambla being the chief locality where cafés, hotels, shops, and 
the principal coach-offices are situated, it hence always constitutes an 
interesting place of resort for strangers. Among other sources of 
attraction, the arrival and departure of diligences are objects not the 
least worthy of notice. To see these heavy vehicles, usually drawn by 
ten, but oftener twelve, mules or small horses, becomes a very amusing 
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ight to foreign to say nothing of the singular-looking groups 
arriving and ing travellers, then usually surrounded by noisy, 
kissing, leave-taking, or welcoming friends. The thus afforded 


must always appear droll, if not absurd, to phlegmatic Englishmen. 
Bat one of the features which assuredly must attract a Briton’s atten- 
tion, is on observing the muskets of two gendarmes which project from 
the banquette of these lumbering machines, as if from the portholes of a 
fortress, and whereby the armed garrison so placed are thus: always 
ready to open fire upon any attacking enemy, who might seize hold of 
the bioons and so impede further progress, while other banditti were 
plundering the rs. Although no military escort accompanied 
the diligence by which the writer travelled betwixt Perpignan and 
Barcelona, nevertheless, all along the road patrols of two gendarmes 
were frequently met, to whom a certain distance of the highway was 
assigned for their supervision; and as these armed guards are in con- 
stant communication with each other, had anything happened to require 
assistance, it would soon have been afforded. Throughout the whole 
Peninsula, this system of police has been established ‘for some years upon 
all the chief routes, and being borrowed from France during the reign 
of Louis Philippe, these troops are hence called “ Hijos de Luis Felipe”— 
sons of Louis Philippe—by the populace, but correctly ‘el Guardia Civil,” 
and constitute a fine body of men, about eleven thousand in number, 
officers included. That they are often engaged in hazardous duties is 
proved by the number of delinquents, embracing three categories, which 
they captured during three consecutive years, ending the 31st of Decem- 
ber, 1858, and stated in an official report lately published. According 
to that document, 713 contrabandistos (smugglers) were apprehended 
during 1856, 1857, and 1858, by the gendarmerie ; 3539 reos préofugos 
(escaped criminals); and no less than 17,292 ladrones (robbers) ; thus 
making altogether 21,544 violators of the law, many being of the very 
worst coo en Such conclusive facts speak volumes regarding the 
frequency of crime throughout Spain at the present time; and as the 
above figures were obtained from an authentic source, the inference 
above deduced cannot be erroneous, or admit of any extenuating ex- 
planation. Further, the almost incredible statement thus stands forth 
that the mala gente (bad people) taken flagrante delicto by the guardia 
civil nearly reached to double their own force. In truth, they had made 
nearly twenty-two thousand prisoners, or a large army, not of soldiers, 
but of rogues, who had been laying the country often under contribution, 
if not murdering its peaceable inhabitants. How many gentry of the 
same calibre may yet remain uncaught cannot be estimated, but they 
are likely legion; and as the above data do not include law-breakers 
incarcerated by serenos (night-watchmen, or local police), some idea can 
be nevertheless shadowed forth respecting the actual condition of the 
lower ranks, if not their moral turpitude. 

Besides these protectors of wayfarers, already named, near large towns, 
there exists often another body of armed men, named “ Miguelites,” 
whose duty is not only to keep the public peace, but to act as convoys to 
travellers, and escort vehicles containin money or articles of value, 
wherever a of robbery may be agqecented: When nervous tourists 
first observe the precautionary measures just specified to preserve them 
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from plunder or assassination on the queen’s highway, their thoughts and 
anticipations may, perhaps, not be always very comforting or agreeable. 
Still, travelling in Spain is at present generally safe, although accidents of 
an unpleasant kind do sometimes happen in districts where banditti yet 
congregate, as will be subsequently mentioned. 

Like most provincial capitals in Spain, Barcelona has a “plaza de 
toros,” where that national but barbaric spectacle, a bull-fight, is exhibited 
to excited and admiring audiences. A “funcion” being advertised for 
one of the days while the writer sojourned in this city, he of course re- 
solved to attend the performance ; but a heavy fall of rain in the forenoon 
prevented the exhibition announced, as bull-fights only take place when 
the weather proves fine, and during daylight, in consequence of the arena 
for these tauromachic combats being an open space exposed to the air, 
and without shelter for the performers, as ewken the “oi polloi” 
spectators. Several theatres, public gardens, and other places of amuse- 
ment are also supplied for the gratification of pleasure-seeking Barce- 
lonians, who, report says, are always most pleased when out of their own 
houses, or away from home. The chief theatre, situated in the Rambla, 
is considered one of the most elegant, if not the largest, structure of that 
kind throughout Spain, if not Europe, and in which Italian operas are 

‘often performed, hence vying with Madrid in its musical taste and 

patronage. Being closed at the period of the narrator’s re nae in 
Catalonia, he cannot, therefore, express any opinion. Indeed, had the 
place even been open, very likely he would not have entered its portals, 
being far from an admirer of any theatrical performances, especially when 
confined in badly ventilated, crowded buildings, and if obliged to breathe 
an impure, tainted atmosphere during several hours consecutively. Besides 
liking public amusements, Catalans are said to be very fond of fiestas, 
saints’ days, and the like, which are, as in other Spanish localities, nume- 
rous. To these the whole world will go, if they can, to eat, dance, and 
make themselves merry, wherever possible. The carnival of Barcelona, 
therefore, becomes one of the most frequented in all Spain, being in that 
country what the same festival at Rome used to be, if compared with other 
cities in Italy. From these desultory remarks it may be perceived that, 
although the Barcelonese population are industrious and money-making, 
they like amusements; but while thus spending freely the produce of their 
industry on personal enjoyments, charity and benevolence are not for- 
gotten, of which numerous examples might be quoted ; but that is super- 
fluous. 

Several localities in the vicinity of Barcelona deserve being visited b 
the curious traveller. For instance, the fortress of Monjuich, so celebrated 
in ancient and modern history, is always an object of interest. It was the 
“ Mons Jovis ” of the Romans, and “ Mons Judaicus” in the middle ages, 
having been then a dwelling-place for Jews. From this spot a magnificent 
view of the city and adjoining district is obtained, which the castle guns 
command. Hence, during popular disturbances, the metallic projectiles 
issuing therefrom have often proved powerful quellers of sedition, as in 
1842, when Barcelona was bombarded during the Lesseps insurrection, 
and also again during 1843, when there occurred a “ Pronunciamento,” 
an event by no means uncommon among this restless republican popula- 
tion.. Another show-place should likewise be mentioned, which will well 
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arriving and ing travellers, then usually surrounded by noisy, 
kissing, leave-taking, or welcoming friends. The thus afforded 
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from plunder or assassination on the queen’s highway, their thoughts and 

anticipations may, perhaps, not be always very comforting or agreeable. 

Still, travelling in Spain is at present generally safe, although accidents of 

an unpleasant kind do sometimes happen in districts where banditti yet 
gate, as will be subsequently mentioned. 

Like most provincial capitals in Spain, Barcelona has a “plaza de 
toros,” where that national but barbaric spectacle, a bull-fight, is exhibited 
to excited and admiring audiences. A “funcion” being advertised for 
one of the days while the writer sojourned in this city, he of course re- 
solved to attend the performance ; but a heavy fall of rain in the forenoon 
prevented the exhibition announced, as bull-fights only take place when 
the weather proves fine, and during daylight, in consequence of the arena 
for these tauromachic combats being an open space exposed to the air, 
and without shelter for the performers, as likewise the “ oi polloi” 
spectators. Several theatres, public gardens, and other places of amuse- 
ment are also supplied for the gratification of pleasure-seeking Barce- 
lonians, who, report says, are always most pleased when out of their own 
houses, or away from home. The chief theatre, situated in the Rambla, 
is considered one of the most elegant, if not the largest, structure of that 
kind throughout Spain, if not Europe, and in which Italian operas are 
often performed, hence vying with Madrid in its musical taste and 
patronage. Being closed at the period of the narrator’s peregrination in 
Catalonia, he cannot, therefore, express any opinion. Indeed, had the 
place even been open, very likely he would not have entered its portals, 
being far from an admirer of any theatrical performances, especially when 
confined in badly ventilated, crowded buildings, and if obliged to breathe 
an impure, tainted atmosphere during several hours consecutively. Besides _ 
liking public amusements, Catalans are said to be very fond of fiestas, 
saints’ days, and the like, which are, as in other Spanish localities, nume- 
rous. To these the whole world will go, if they can, to eat, dance, and 
make themselves merry, wherever possible. The carnival of Barcelona, 
therefore, becomes one of the most frequented in all Spain, being in that 
country what the same festival at Rome used to be, if compared with other 
cities in Italy. From these desultory remarks it may be perceived that, 
although the Barcelonese population are industrious and money-making, 
they like amusements; but while thus spending freely the produce of their 
industry on personal enjoyments, charity and benevolence are not for- 
gotten, of which numerous examples might be quoted ; but that is super- 
fluous. 

Several localities in the vicinity of Barcelona deserve being visited by 
the curious traveller. For instance, the fortress of Monjuich, so celebrated 
in ancient and modern history, is always an object of interest. It was the 
** Mons Jovis ” of the Romans, and “* Mons Judaicus ” in the middle ages, 
having been then a dwelling-place for Jews. From this spot a magnificent 
view of the city and adjoining district is obtained, which the castle guns 
command. Hence, during popular disturbances, the metallic projectiles 
issuing therefrom have often proved powerful quellers of sedition, as in 
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trouble or incurred tourists who make the 
excursion—viz. Raney of lil gp A tailway having been 
recently opened part of the route, this celebrated holy hill is now of much 
easier access than formerly ; while the distance bemg about twenty-four 
miles from Barcelona, the whole journey, both going and returning, may 
be thus accomplished in one day by an active traveller. Reform having 
oo ce who for many years nestled in this holiest of 

ly precincts, all is now desolation, and very different from its former 
outward aspect. 

Nevertheless, for the antiquarian or curious tourist, much remains for 
his meditation, as may be ascertained from guide-books, which give an 
ample and minute description of what he ought to see, as likewise a full 
historical account of the events connected with the place, the legends, and 
various miracles said to have been performed ; but which, of course, he is 
not bound to believe. Manresa also deserves being visited by pilgrims 
going to Monserrat, from whence it is distant about twelve miles. It 
was > that Loyola, who founded the Jesuits, after a lengthened penance 
in his cave, which still exists, first determined to establish the powerful 
religious order whereof he was the head. The ‘‘ Cueva de San Ignacio,” 
consequently, constitutes the chief attraction of this place, and is, there- 
fore, often visited, as well by saints as heretics and smners. The town 
now contains a busy manufacturing population of at least twelve thousand 
inhabitants, and forms one of the most picturesque districts in Catalonia, 
its neighbouring fields being well irrigated and fertile; hence, an excur- 
sion to Manresa should not be omitted by those parties who visit the far- 
famed Monserrat. 

Before taking leave of Barcelona, future holiday tourists may, perhaps, 
wish to get some information in reference to the accommodation, and so 
forth, which they might expect in the hotels and other places of resort in 
the Catalovian capital. The two best “fondas” are the Oriente and 
Quatro Naciones, both situated in the Rambla. The former is considered 
the most fashionable, while the latter is also very good, although more 
commercial than aristocratic. Numerous good cafés are likewise open in 
the central thoroughfare just named, besides in other localities; many of 
these being crowded with visitors, especially during fine evenings. In 
short, Barcelona differs very little, in the above respeets, from most large 
provineial French towns; while the “ vie de café” constitutes at Barcelona 
an essential feature in the daily proceedings of its population. Compared, 
however, with any Parisian Boulevard, although the Rambla bears some 
resemblance to such thoroughfares, neither the shops nor cafés approach 
in brilliancy or extent to places of the same description in Paris; indeed, 
they are much inferior. Nevertieless, travellers will find no just reason 
to complain of the accommodation or comforts they meet with in the 
Catalonian metropolis. The tables d’héte at either of the hotels pre- 
viously named are good, although not equal to what so frequently gratifies 
a hungry wanderer’s palate in France; while the wine—which the writer 
had an opportupity of tasting—was inferior. Still, strangers coming 
from north the Pyrenees ought not to be fastidious, since they may 
easily go farther in many parts of Spain and soon fare much worse.” — - 

From Barcelona to Valencia two modes of conveyance may be adopted, 
one being per steamer, of which there are three or four departures 
weekly during autumn; the other, by diligence, through ‘Tarragona. 
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Having suffered so much during the lend journey from Perpignan, and 
as the s splendid steam-ship Tajo, of 1200 tons iastsh, was advertised to 
leave Barcelona on the day which would most conveniently suit the 
writer to proceed southward, he ae engaged a berth im that 
vessel. After settling this important point, the next step for a tourist to 
pursue is to obtain permission from the police authorities to embark, and 
then deliver his passport to the company’s agent; since, without such 
formalities, he cannot leave Barcelona by any vessel whatever. Accord- 
ingly, the writer paid his respects in person to the police dignitary then 
sitting at the custom-house, where, after waiting at least an hour, in 
consequence of a large number of passengers who arrived that morning 
from Marseilles by sea, and had the privilege of first entering, the 
required visa for embarkation was granted. While kicking their heels 
in the ante-room, any one could not help remarking the patience with 
which numerous applicants for visas and passports waited for their turn 
to enter the official’s sanctum. Among the crowd were many foreigners 
and several priests, besides numerous natives, all come on the same 
errand. They were very patient, and behaved quite differently from 
what would have been the conduct of Englishmen if collected together 
under similar circumstances, who justly condemn these inquisitorial “oe 
ceedings not only as absurd, but often useless in reference to the chief 
objects proposed by such vexatious police formalities. However, Spa- 
niards are accustomed from birth to be so tyrannically treated when tra- 
velling from home, that, consequently, they do not complain if locomotion 
is thus obstructed; and as time generally throughout Spain is not calcu- 
lated like so much money, as in England, the inconvenience is not felt 
or appreciated, irrespective of its paralytic influence upon trade, com- 
merce, or even the common relations of life, which must often prove very 
considerable. Having at last complied with all the police regulations 
ially required on the part of foreign tourists, the writer returned to 
the office for steam-boat passengers, and handed over his passport to the 
company’s agent, who said the document so deposited would be returned 
to its owner when arrived at his destination; with which decision he of 
course had to comply. Believing the particulars now specified may 
perhaps be useful to future travellers in Spain, they have, therefore, been 
now mentioned for their information. 

After a sojourn of three days in the Catalonian capital, the writer set 
sail for Valencia during a heavy shower of rain, while the sky was dark- 
ened by heavy-looking clouds, and the distant roll of thunder, with 
frequent flashes of lightning, all foretold a disagreeable if not stormy 
passage, which proved to be the case during the night and till earl 
morning. Indeed, the traveller who now writes never heard suc 
frequent and loud claps of thunder, or witnessed so much lightning, either 
in Italy or southern France, as during the storm experienced on this ocea- 
sion, although he knows those countries well, and can speak from personal 
experience. Notwithstanding it was full moon, the clouds were so dense, 
and the torrents of rain so constant and copious, that all was darkness, 
unless when the heavens became illuminated by frequent flashes of light- 
ning, which not only flickered among the clouds, but often descended 
into the sea as if streams of liquid fire were passing through space, when, 
of course, the surrounding scene became momentarily visible. Actually, 
there was no real danger, excepting the chance of the vessel being struck 
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by a thunder-bolt, or of coming into collision with another ship, since it 
was impossible to distinguish any object whatever, even at a short dis- 
tance, excepting by the light which these repeated elecirie discharges 
produced. To diminish the chance of such contingencies occurring, the 
engines were almost stopped during several hours, so that the vessel 
scarcely moved until after the raging elements became more tranquil, 
and daylight began to appear. The steamer then resumed her ordinary 
speed, whereby she arrived at Grao, the seaport of Valencia, in eighteen 
hours after leaving Barcelona, thus making a fair passage, in spite of 
delay occasioned by the bad weather during night-time. However, the 
cabin passen suffered nothing, although some seemed evidently 
afraid, while they were all snugly ensconced, if not quietly sleeping, in an 
excellent and roomy cabin. Not so with the crew and deck occupants, 
who were to the deluge above, whereby they got completely 
drenched. Nevertheless, when the sun again shone forth with its cus- 
tomary splendour, as during most Spanish autumns, and on the vessel! 
casting anchor close to the pier of Grao, previous sufferings appeared 
entirely forgotten in the anxiety of getting on shore ; some, doubtless, 
because they had now arrived at home, while others were, perhaps, like 
the writer, anxious to see the city of Valencia, and its far-famed 
** Huerta,” respecting both of which localities, and their peculiarly inte- 
resting features, they were utter strangers. 

From Grao, which, besides being the seaport of Valencia, is likewise 
a much-frequented marine residence during the bathing season, a railway 
carries passengers every hour betwixt it and the latter city. The dis- 
tance is about three miles, and eight minutes are usually occupied in the 
transit, which traverses gardens, where fruits and vegetables are produced 
in the greatest abundance ; in fact, it forms part of the fertile plains of 
Valencia. When approaching the station, the newly-erected plaza de 
toros, capable of containing eighteen thousand spectators, attracts the 
special attention of strangers, not only from its size, but great resem- 
blance to an old Roman circus. It looked exactly like the Coliseum at 
Rome, although smaller, comprised four stories, ornamented with pilas- 
ters, and had either entrances or false windows in the intervals. The 
entire structure forms a really beautiful object, is the largest of the kind 
throughout Spain, while it — thus shows the marked taste for bull- 
fights among Valencians, who have expended, according to rumour, at 
least 2,000,000 reals, or nearly 22,000/., on this building. When first 
entering the very ancient city of Valencia, said to have been founded by 
Junius Brutus, strangers are usually much disappointed on seeing its 
narrow, often very crooked, and, in many other respects, uninteresting 
streets; which feelings, however, become considerably dispelled after 
more minute examination. Many are not paved, and the heavy rain of 
the previous night, which had likewise fallen at Valencia, rendered 
several thoroughfares a perfect gutter. For example, the Plaza de 
Arzobispo, where the Fonda del Cid, 2 comfortable hotel, is situated, 
and usually much frequented by tourists, was then a clayey puddle; so 
much so, that visitors on foot, unless very careful, would soon have their 
ankles besmeared with mud. In several localities some good shops may 
be met with, as in the Calle de Zaragoza, where an excellent café, that 
of Del Sol, is also worth a visit by those requiring refreshment during 
their peregrinations. 
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BY CYRUS REDDING. 


Amonc the ravages of death in the ranks of literary men which have 
occurred recently, not one stands out more prominently than that of 
Washington Irving, especially if considered in reference to his status in 
his native land. His had been for fifty-three years a leading name in 
American literature, which he merited not more by the originality of his 
writings, than by the diversity of his talents. His literary career began 
early in life, or as long ago as 1807, when his ‘ Salmagundi”’ first ap- 
peared, and he had entered his twenty-third year. He continued his 
labours nearly to the last, his latest work being a “ Life of General 
Washington,” according to the statement of a mutual friend, to whom we 
entrusted our last communication for him. He expired in a favourite 
villa he had long possessed on the banks of the Hudeon River, and the 
American people exhibited that regret for his loss which, in a similar 
case, would be looked for in vain in the Old World. 

Irving was well known in England, not to the public by his works 
alone, but by a circle of private friends at once numerous and respectable. 
He was strongly attached to the land of his forefathers. In his trips to 
this country he had imbibed, from the storied scenes he visited, that in- 
definable feeling best expressed in the productions which solace and 
delight minds capable of receiving »xalted and refined impressions. There 
were few of the remarkable sites noted in English history which he did 
not visit, and he described many. He knew well the manners and modes of 
feeling, the prejudices and foibles of ail classes of persons in this country, 
and perceived almost intuitively the salient points in the character of 
those he encountered, whether among his own countrymen or foreigners. 
He had visited at intervals, and spent a considerable time in Europe, not 
only in Great Britain, but in Spain and France, and being a close ob- 
server of manners, he did not neglect to profit by the opportunities thus 
afforded him. 

We have forgotten by whom we were first introduced to Irving, and 
whether it was in England or France. The time was, to the best of our 
recollection, about 1819. It was during the embassy of Mr. M‘Lane, at 
a later period, that we became best known to each other. Mr. M‘Lane 
himself we also used to meet, a staid and gentlemanly citizen of the United 
States, in society rather retiring. Before that time the name of Irving 
had been well known on both sides of the Atlantic, and we can add our 
humble testimony to the evidence which his writings furnish, both as to 
his candour and amiable manners. His attachment to England, in addi- 
tion to the feeling already alluded to, arose from a thorough knowledge 
of the country, and an honourable zeal to afford in behalf of England as 
of his native land that fair play which party writers at the time, on both 
sides, did not seem to estimate as of the slightest moment. He bore his 
honours bravely to the last, though the sere and yellow leaf had long 
given warning of the approach of the event which reminds the proudest 
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in literary success that it has no preference under the law which declares 

In Irving was about the middle height, well made, neither spare 

nor stout of limb; at least, he was so at the time ave — a last, for 

makes a great change in the personal appearance of us all. Of our 
Lstoet interview we are Soa by an interesting sketch he gave of his 
residence in Spain, during a period we were in ignorance of his ‘“ where- 
abouts.” He had certain public duties to fulfil in that country, and to 
his residence there he contrived to add a six months’ sojourn in the 
Alhambra. There he was waited upon by an old woman, who acted as a 
domestic im the famed Moorish palace, during which time he laboured 
hard in that renowned solitude at the portion of his works which bears a 
relation to Granada and the Alhambra itself. To return from this 
digression. There were few individuals who bore in appearance less of 
the character by which they were publicly known. Gentlemanly, un- 
assuming, mild, taciturn rather than talkative, and exhibiting m company 
no traces of that genuine humour seen im his earlier productions, and 
without any of those peculiarities of address and verbal (some will have 
it “ nasal’’) enunciation by which so many of his countrymen are distin- 

i when in English society, he was not to be recognised by any 

tlantic nationality in manners. He would have passed here for a 
sedate, gentlemanly native, who delivered his opinions with deference, and 
impressed everybody in social intercourse with a great amenity of cha- 
racter. Neither was there anything very striking or marked in his phy- 
sioguomy, or, at least, so much that way as to attract the attention of 
the stranger who saw him in company for the first time. Placid and 
unobtrusive, he conversed deliberately upon the subject of the moment 
with great propriety of language me perfect self-possession, saying only 
as much and no more than was necessary, but sometimes with a species of 
diffidence, as if he were uncertain as to the correctness of a judgment 
always sufficiently acute and discriminating. 

During his residence in England, while Mr. M‘Lane was ambassador, 
he seemed to wear a more sedate character than he had before main- 
tained, and to be less than ever inclined to lead in conversation. There 
was none of the character of humorists in general in his conversational 
tone. He was not facetious upon subjects started by himself, or in com- 
menting upon those of others. Pensiveness would, from his bearing, be 
supposed by a stranger to be a prominent trait in his character ; perhaps 
this was from his being a good listener. He made no display at off-hand 
wit, when he had excellent opportunities for “ showing off,” for his was of 
that superior cast designated by Sydney Smith as humour not comprised 
in a word, but in a sentence. He consequently had no pretensions to be 
considered an after-dinner punster: he had not the laughter-loving eye 
that evinced covertly a display of the ruling passion, or indicated that 
racy spirit which appeared in his earlier publications. It seemed as if he 

the solid and sterling to that amusing levity which he exhibited 
m his *“ History of New York,” and that the latter was the offspring of 
youthful gaiety rather than of a serious consideration on objects of settled 
manhood, on which, in consequence, he set little store. In conversation 
with a mixed party of English and Americans, we soon found that his 
attachment was in a political and party sense to the Federalists, as that 
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of the great Washington was denominated in his own country. 

e subsequently heard him state his belief in the endurance of the exist- 
ing system of government in the United States, although he admitted it 
was an experiment—an experiment of infinite importance to the world at 
large. He trusted that its enemies would one day be induced to retract 
their aspersions upon it, and to confess that a perfect equality in civil and 
religious rights, and popular control, formed the most rational, safe, and 
economical system of government. 

Before he published the “ Sketch Book,” in 1819, he had visited Eng- 
land with an ardent desire to tread the soil of his forefathers, From them, 
after all, that spirit of freedom had been inherited, which in the end 
secured American independence, despite the efforts of George III. to 

the colonies im a state next akin to serfship—* that glorious spirit,” 
said Lord Chatham, “ which animated millions in America to prefer 
rty and freedom to sordid chains and gilded affluence.” The ancestral 
worth claiming were common to both lands ; in other words, all 
that belong to science, literature, and art. It was a natural desire—it 
was more—it was a desire sanctioned by the most honourable motives to 
learn the truth and to see for himself before he committed his lucubrations 
to the public. There was much silly ill-humour displayed on both sides 
the Atlantic at that time, and it found a vent damit the press. English 
travellers of no very refined nor intellectual character had visited the 
United States from this country with the accustomed jaundiced feelings 
towards all that did not square with their notions of things at home. This 
failing, common to the family of John Bull in all times and countries, was 
displayed with more acerbity towards a territory which had once owned 
British rule, and that presumed to differ from its established usages, and 
aking, too, in a dialect not half as strange to the cockney of London as 
at of Lancashire. Nor were the tourists of the common run of intellect 
the only censors of American manners. Some insulated examples of men 
of genuine talent, who had, it is true, been nurtured in ease at home, and 
made their first travelling essays in America, were equally as prejudiced, 
and among them was Thomas Moore, the poet, whose early years had 
been spent in the drawing-rooms of Ireland and England, and whose 
worship had been in the temples of Fashion, where he had passed a few 
more than twenty-one summers. Having an appointment in the Bermudas, 
whose ocean grandeurs and sunny skies were not congenial to one ac- 
customed only to artificial life, he had got his post filled by a deputy, and 
was returning home by the United States. There he found as little 
of his beau idéal of social excellence after the school of the West-end of 
town as he found at Bermuda. Nothing was after the manner of Bond- 
street, and Moore was seized with the Americophobia, and joined the 
silver-fork school of travellers of that day. Irving championed on behalf 
of his countrymen, and at first replied, more in the way of complaint than 
of retort, in the “ Sketch Book,” but had previously, in “ Salmagundi,” 
before he had visited England, repaid the slanders upon his country with 
much humour and no small degree of cutting satire. It was different 
with the multitude, and with the American press, which was answered by 
the English. Both ought to have known that ignorant, inexperienced 
persons, who pretended to treat of the moral and physical development of 
great nations, at a time their system of rule was scarcely developed, and 
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must needs present a difficult study even to the statesman or philosopher, 
was not to be justly treated in Side of characterising it, by the know- 
ledge to be pi me yee a ia Those 
days, it might have been hoped, had even then by, except in rare 
cases. Steam has since introduced a more extended and rapid intercourse 
than existed at that period between parent and child, and with it have 
departed much of the spleen, the distorted description, jealousy, and 
soreness shown on both sides of the Atlantic. 

We were indebted to Irving for counteracting much of the disingenuous 
spirit then displayed in both countries. Me wrote with temper and candour, 
and as far as he could, without the slightest disparagement to his own 
country, he threw oil upon the troubled waters. It was impossible any- 
thing he said or wrote could be ill-received in England. In speaking he 
was not a disputaut, but in writing he well understood the value of a word 
in all its bearings, and knew early how to make replies. One of the 
first public characters he met in England soon after he landed at Liver- 
pool was Roscoe. ‘ He impressed me at once,” said Irving, “ with high 
character. The tall, fine, Roman contour of that remarkable man struck 
me forcibly.”’ In the stranger’s sight, Roscoe conferred a celebrity upon 
Liverpool which its traffic could not command from the young American. 
He stood above the busy, sordid throng of rich and poor, like a proud 
column. There, except with a few persons, perhaps, he was only re- 
garded as a banker, who afterwards, disfavoured by fortune, disappeared 
from the sight of every-day men. Irving’s admiration was not that of 
every-day men, for he has recorded how he felt, how he had communed 
in spirit with the historian afd philanthropist, when dwelling in American 
cities; and though he knew him previously by his works alone, the im- 
pression made upon his mind was deepened rather than lessened by Roscoe’s 
presence in his own proper person. “ He is one of your men most worthy 
of honour,” observed Irving ; “ his carriage exhibits it.” We, too, when 
introduced to that far-celebrated man, forty years ago, had precisely the 
same reverential feeling towards him. 

In giving his impressions upon visiting a land out of which his own 
had, as it were, grown and expanded itself—a land where all was in his 
eyes stamped with antiquity—he described his feeling as if he had been 
intuitively conscious that what he saw had belonged by association to 
himself, that the time was in that remoteness of history when the Old 
World existed alone in strength, the parent before the offspring ap- 
peared, and that in its lineaments he traced something of the senility 
which endears rather than repels the attention and love of the de- 
scendant. 

The series of papers entitled “ Salmagundi,” designed after the old 
school of humorous essayists, appeared in New York at the date already 
stated, and was comprised in twenty numbers. It at once became very 
popular; so popular, indeed, that the numbers were again and again 
printed before the work was brought to a conclusion. There is, and 
must of necessity ever be, a resemblance between the manners of the 
people of the United States and our own, and this is sufficient to indicate 
that there could be no want of subjects for satire there any more than in 
England. The “ springs” there, or, as we should call them, the “ water- 
ing-places,” visited in the season, furnish abundant matter for the pen of 
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the essayist and for humorous satire, which in “ Salmagundi” is broad, 
and sometimes not highly refined. Much of the manners of the people 
of the large cities of America, at the time it was written, may be learned 
from it. The characters may therefore be judged to partake of the arti- 
ficial manners of the hour, as in the characters of La Bruydre, belonging 
to the present and peculiar, and not like those to the natural man, such 
as were sketched by Theophrastus from nature, found in all nations and 
at all times. In “ Salmagundi,” too, much is caricature. This work 
bespeaks a keen observation of society in youth, and augured well for 
the future. The absurdities lashed, it is true, were not all American, 
for English travellers—Brummagem bagmen in America—were among 
the portraits. Bad citizenship was scourged, while the foibles of the 
fair sex were not spared. Aunt Charity, who died of a Frenchman; 
Mrs. Tooke, of Broadway, and Mrs. Cockloft, who unveiled future mys- 
teries through the rca communications of corns and stitches in her 
side, were considered so many inflictions upon American gallantry, and 
their author did not escape censure upon that account. The American is 
a sensitive being, and it was considered at first patriotic to abuse the 
author, as one who could never be a Yankee by nature, however ‘ cute’’ 
he might think himself. Thus “ guessed” some of the New Yorkers when 
a work so novel made its appearance among them. | 

“ Salmagundi” was succeeded by a publication of much higher merit 
in * Knickerbocker’s History of New York.” There is in this work, 
with infinite humour, a great deal of political satire and cutting irony. 
The inconsistencies of an advanced age in morals are lashed in the cen- 
sure of the bad doctrines and unsound principles of the past, while the 
Dutch character is delineated to the life. In the fourth book, the Dutch 
governor is said to have been designed to represent the president, Thomas 
Jeffersons who carried his democratic doctrines to an extravagant pitch. 
The “ notions,” as thus given in relation to his system, are full of delight- 
ful humour, and strike close home. Jefferson, it is well known, opposed 
Washington while framing the constitution of the United States, in 
which the latter wished the different states to be brought as much as 
possible into subjection to the general laws enacted by the Congress, in 
order that the executive might not fail in strength, or become enfeebled 
when labouring for the general benefit. Jefferson wished each separate 
state to possess a degree of power well-nigh unlimited. Though he did 
not succeed, subsequent experience has shown the wisdom of Washing- 
ton on this point. It is even now the great defect in the American 
system of government, that the executive power is next to nothing in any 
state that chooses to be contumacious to the general administration. Irving 
had a great admiration of Washington, o that perhaps pe op his 
attack upon the principles of Jefferson, which, however, was wholly free 
from malignity. With so much of playful humour, though the object 
in many cases was obscure to Englishmen, the descriptions and painting 
were so excellent, and exhibited so clearly the hand of a master, that it 
at once obtained a high consideration here. The Dutch character, it is 
true, was well comprehended: Dutch courage, Dutch sluggishness, 
Dutch smoking, Dutch figures, and Dutch breeches, had long been 
proverbs in England, with the slow Dutch intellect, plodding habits, and 
covetousness. In one shape or another these were all present in “ Knicker- 
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ee ante aoe York, which city, it is not 
generally , was first peopled by the Dutch, whom the English ex- 
pelled. The Dutch councils, held the members were invisible for 
the clouds of tobacco-smoke, and could only be heard, the gravity and 
laboured ity of their deliberations, with side-blows at certain 
political phi ers, render the work one of universal interest. The 
satire is much of it from the school of Cervantes. The first two or three 
chapters might be read as a sort of Sunday morning service to the society 
which itinerates once a year in England from place to place, to imbibe 
fresh stimulants to scientific grace, and returns as wise as it set out. 
The description of the world upon various existing theories, ancient and 
modern, is admirable. Professor von Puddingeoft and the untowardness 
of nature towards some teachers of philosophy; the account of the cos- 
mogony, from the earliest period down to Buffon and Hutton; the history 
of Noah the first sailor, and the difficulty he had in peopling America ; 
the — of the claims of all men, save the inhabitants, to appropriate 
newly discovered nations, by means of gunpowder, slavery, or chains, for 
the purpose of Christian conversion, or of exterminating the natives to put 
better men in their place ; as well as the power of the popes, claimed by 
divine charter, to bestow pagan, Mohammedan, or heretical countries upon 
crowns that are obedient to the Church, proving the right of the Dutch 
to New York in a way somewhat similar, render this work a humorous 
satire of the first order. Some of the similes are admirably illustrative. 
How excellent is the assumed magnitude of power to effect nothing ridi- 
. culed, when the author stops to breathe, he says, after a passage is com- 
pleted, “ like the Dutch tumbler who took a start of three miles for the 
et me" of jumping over a hill, but having got out of breath by the time 

e reached its foot, sat quietly down for a few moments to blow, and then 
walked over it at leisure.” But enough; our present purpose “is not to 
describe works so well known, which will be read here and in America 
with zest by the children’s children of both countries, but simply to recal 
attention to those two earlier productions of Irving which differ much in 
character from his subsequent works. It is rarely that we find Irving’s 
early humour outdone afterwards. In the “Sketch Book,’’ it is true, 
we have Rip van Winkle, which is a touch of the past, as well as 
Sleepy Hollow, but the author seems to have quitted humorous for 
graver studies, and perhaps, if with less claim in his subsequent works to 
originality of a unique character, at least under a more perfect con- 
sonancy with his later feelings. It is true “ Bracebridge Hall” is 
humorous, but it wants the zest of “ Knickerbocker.” 

The “Tales of a Traveller’ possess less merit than his preceding 
works—at least, in our view. Their author seemed desirous to show his 
skill in the serious as well as the humorous. He seemed to feel as if 
he had achieved all he well could achieve in the lighter branch of litera- 
ture, and desired to take a high and durable station in another walk—to 
exhibit his ability as well in serious as the comic. His “ History of 
the Life and Voyages of Columbus,”’ an abridgment of which, by him- 
self, followed the longer work in 1830, carried with it at once the stamp 
of endurance, or, in other words, took its station among those lasting 
literary labours which honour the age of its author, and confer lasting 
celebrity upon a name—works rare in the most palmy state of a nation’s 
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literature. There is a beauty of colouring, novel description, and a con- 
viction of truthfulness in Irving’s “ Life and Voyages of Columbus,” 
The work comes home to the bosom of the reader independently of the 
sympathetic effect produced by the sufferings and ill-usage from courts 
and princes sustained by the discoverers of the New World. Here we 
find a sorry example of the ingratitude exhibited towards great men and 

t minds by those of small dimensions, to which last, as if it were to 
Eels the loftiest human aspirations, the rule of nations is continually 
committed. Irving has left in the character and toils of Columbus, in 
the details of his unconquerable perseverance, his inexhaustible patience, 
and unmerited ill-treatment, a monument to the memory of the great 
Genoese navigator more durable than brass or marble. ‘To what an 
immortality of renown was not the son of the poor wool-comber Columbo 
destined, and who so fit to aid in its extension as a native of the land re- 
vealed through his faith and audacity ! 

We have observed that Irving leaned to the Federalist party in 
America, and that party including the policy of Washington, was what 
might be designated as the British in contradistinction to the French 
during che time of the contest between England and France. Notwith- 
standing the deep-seated hatred of George III. to colonial freedom, and 
its consequent results, the Federalist party was a strong party long after 
the death of Washington. British principles—those, at least, which did 
not in any way sacrifice the interests of the United States—ruled the 
Federalists, and some of them, in their contests with their opponents, 
carried their old prejudices before the quarrel with the parent country 
into those political disputes afterwards. Irving now and then dealt a 
blow at the extent to which his own friends carried their arguments, by 
making one of his characters declare, that since the yoke of the mother 
country had been thrown off, the seasons had been backward in the 
United States, and the corn had not ripened so early by a month. 

Many comic touches scattered through the lighter works of Irving are 
Peres against the social frivolities of America, England, and France 
alike, and tell to great advantage. Nor have they lost their effect in the 
time which has elapsed since they were written. A great part of the 
satire in which they deal is as applicable now as it ever was to the former 
existing state of society. 

There was apparent in his writings an inclination—perhaps it should 
be called a fondness—for retrograding to old times and objects. Some 
of those who disliked the Americans in general could tolerate Irving, 
because with his agreeable and gentlemanly manners, and recorded re- 
spect for departed things of the times of his own as well as our ancestors, 
he seemed to show a regard for the antique and chivalric—that inde- 
finable regard which links the human heart with the past, however 
unworthy of the present—that phenomenon in the human constitution 
which makes the perished object, the worthless dust of the past, more 
precious than the perfect thing within the p- Irving’s native land, 
and all, except what of manners it inherited, was comparatively a thin 
of the present; England, of the past. Every old dwelling in Englan 
every baronial hall, all our ecclesiastical buildings, standing or ruined, 
were in his view hallowed objects, things of mystery which touched his 
heart; and thus he described them, and the way in which they affected 
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him. Among them he held converse with antiquity ; at home, in the 
oldest American city, the scene belonged to the passing hour. Imagina- 
tion could not invest it with the grey tint of antiquity without doin 
itself violence. In England he had before him the reality, venerable | 
hoary, for which he was indebted to the sense of vision alone. He came, 
saw, and touched the carvings and stone tracery worked out and placed in 
their site by forgotten hands. The heart of the son of genius never 
tolerates ajpreference for the gaudiness of the noontide coiours when 
com with the sober tints of early morn or the richness of the even- 
ing heaven. It is the same, more or less, with all in regard to past and 
present things. The sobriety and mellowness of departed objects take 
captive the spirit. We felt this ourselves on the field of Crecy and at 
the romantic Fontarabia. Irving spoke of the singular feeling with 
which he first saw Warwick Castle, once tenanted by the Nevills and 
Beauchamps, overhang the classical Avon, and how he lingered about 
Kenilworth, and how the stories of Leicester and Queen Elizabeth en- 
chained him at the castle when he had again and again scrambled over 
the ruins. His works continually show with what a feeling difficult to 
define he saw these structures, and to what use he applied them. On no 
British mind could the impression made be deeper than that on the mind 
of the American writer. He expressed as much to his friends, and said 
that at times they appeared too engrossing. Most of those who mingled 
in the literary circles of London and Edinburgh when he was in England 
are gone where the “ weary rest,” as well as himself. He won the good- 
will of all. Even the snappish Gifford of the Quarterly Review, who in 
those days reviled America, tolerated one so unoffending and amiable, 
though it is possible that Mr. Murray’s interest as publisher might have 
softened the sordid Cerberus of a publication whose antipathy towards 
America was unrelenting. 

Besides the works already mentioned as from the pen of Irving, he 
wrote a Life of Goldsmith, a Life of Mahomet, and a Biography of 
the Poet Campbell, prefixed to an edition of his works; “A Tour in the 
Prairies,” “The Companions of Columbus,” ‘“‘ The Adventures of Cap- 
tain Bonneville,” ‘“‘ The Successors of Mahomet,” “ Astoria,” and “‘ The 
Conquest of Florida.” We cannot recal any other of his works, but 
they will no doubt be collected in his native land into a series of volumes. 
It will be perceived that several of them are purely American iv cha- 
racter, tending to increase and adorn its native literature, while all 
possess a Coedivade interest for the English public. 

Irving introduced to the world by far the best, though not the most 
pretending, of the American poets in William Cullen Bryant, whose 
works he dedicated to the late Samuel Rogers, in 1832. Bryant is pre- 
eminently American in the character of his poetry, and as m was espe- 
cially recommended by Irving. 

At one time Irving, contemplating the great future for his country, 
thought of employing his imaginative power upon a story that should 
forestal coming events, but found it a better and more useful employ- 
ment to labour for the improvement and gratification of the existing 
age. After all, to grope into the ignorance of the past, conscious 

its defects, and to deteriorate the present, as is the custom with the 
purblind advocates of medieval barbarism in faith and art, in order to 
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stay progress, is an obliquity of mind to be deeply lamented. Irving, 
in his writings, never exhibited that deplorable lack of perspicacity, that 
contempt for sound philosophy, which sets aside wholesome expectation 
for impossible retrocession, preferring darkness to light, and barbarism to 
civilisation. It is the poetry in the past alone that we may safely enjoy. 
Departed things can never be objects of trust, and seldom of example, 
when we come to judge to the letter. The American has a great feld 
of hope before him—justifiable hope—and if he has, politically speaking, 
but a short past to claim, he has fewer of the crimes to lament and errors to 
correct which attach to older countries, sharing as much as he pleases of 
the good doings of his British fathers and repudiating their faults. Irving 
used to express his wonder at the increasing adaptation of his countrymen 
to the vastness of the surface they inhabited, and attributed many of the 
errors charged upon them, when founded in fact, upon the novelty of 
their position, and the youth of an empire that seemed to have sprung at 
once, like Pallas from Jove, into the full vigour of existence in place of 
following the slow growth of other empires. 

But enough, to terminate our mention of this Transatlantic writer. 
The last time we met him was in company with half a dozen distinguished 
characters, by a winter fireside, not one of whom now respires among 
breathing men. So passes away the comedy or tragedy of life. Tell us, 
reader, which is its true denomination ? 
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Mr. J. Locknart Morton, civil and agricultural engineer, and known 
in the farming world, or, at least, in the portion of it that read, as author 
of a valuable volume on Soils, and of several agricultural essays of great 
merit, has recently further served the latter section of that world, and 
such of our landed proprietary as may be included in the category of 
readers of books treating of agriculture, by a much-wanted and a ar 
work, entitled “ The Resources of Estates.’’* 

Sooth to say, the literature of this important theme is far from abun- 
dant. More than half a century ago, one Marshall published a meagre 
quarto ‘‘ On the Landed Property of England :” but most of its teach- 
ings are as out of date and obsolete as the mode of winnowing Cuddie 
Headrigg preferred to the new-fangled method by which the Lady of 
Tillietudlem, in providing a winnowing machine, wished him to raise the 
necessary amount of wind. Forty years afterwards a book came out 
entitled “ Landed Property, and the Relation of Landlord and Tenant,” 
by David Low, Esq., professor of agriculture in the University of Edin- 
burgh—an admirable volume, so far as it goes, but, in our view of its 





* The Resources of Estates; being a Treatise on the Agricultural Improve- 
ment and General Management of Landed Property. By Jolin Lockhart Morton. 
Large 8vo, pp. 637; with many admirable lithograph plans of farmsteads, 1858. 
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general applica bility, reaching little further south of “‘The Heart of 
Mid-Lothan” than the same. he practice of the Seottish Border. It 
smells thoroughly of this special system, being racy of the soil, if the 
term raciness can be fitly applied to a combination ef Scottish shrewd- 
ness, business energy, and absence of heart, or, at least, sentiment. On 
the other hand, the main fault we incline to find with the bulky book 
before us is, that the writer, a first-rate authority on most of the topics 
he handles, has filled some of his pages with out-of-place touches of 
sentiment and jocularity. It would take a powerful, critical winnowing 
machine to separate the chaff, dust, and dirt he has mixed with his heap 
of good gram. Not content to spread his manure, like old Virgil, with 
the air of an enlightened agriculturist, he parades his feelings on certain 
political points, which are rather exotic than indigenous to his field of 
labour, and on which he is not merely inadequately informed, but is so 
pugnacious, that he occasionally wields his pitchfork as if it were a 
weapon. “Howto make the most of Landed Property” is his important 
thesis, and he has done his work very well indeed, especially im the prac- 
tical departments he is most versed in, such as “ The Soil: its Nature, 
and the Treatment it should receive; “ Drainage of Land;” and 
“Farm Buildings.” But our engineer is sometimes not a civil one in his 
style of treating landlords, some of whom are obliged to be a stiff sort of 
soils by reason of heavy mortgages; and he ceases to be an authority 
when is breaks out on such topics as “ The Law of Entails,” and ‘“ The 
Game Laws.” Ne sutor ultra crepidam is perhaps the reason why 
Mr. Morton, who is quite alive to the use of “Live Hedges” and the 
“General Importance of Good Hedges,” does not see why proprietors of 
land not merely delight in preserving a fair head of game, for the re- 
creation of themselves, their relations, and friends, but also rejoice in 
preserving their estates for the benefit of themselves and their posterity, 
by entailing it, so as to prevent themselves from selling it, and by making 
other serviceable provisions, all which are secured by the legal hedge 
called a marriage settlement. Not being ourselves of the French, or 
American, or Manchester schools of political economy, that say, “ Pos- 
terity has done nothing for us, so let us eat, drink, and enjoy what we 
have,” but holding that every man, whose ancestors have obliged him by 
bequeathing him an estate, is reasonably bound to transmit it to his 
descendants, and that if another, not so obliged, purchases one, the best 
thing he can do is to settle it according to custom, we incline to look 
jealously at the new breeds of foreign opinions exhibited by our agricul- 
tural author, and to point out that such starvelings will make bad crosses 
with the stock of John Bull’s political traditions. 

Mr. Morton’s long practical experience and observation of good and 
bad Estate Management, and good and bad Farming, have, he says, led 
him to form very decided opinions on some of the points he discusses. 
Certainly, he is entitled to be heard with respect on most of them, but 
we consider him not worth listening to on others. Since, however, no 
expression than the following, of his readiness to listen to criticism, can 
be fairer and more pleasing, we quote it, and shall proceed to take him 
at his honest word: “If I am mistaken,” Mr. Morton writes in his 
preface, “in any of my views, 1 am perfectly open to correction. My 
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aim is only to search after truth; and he who kindly puts me right, if I 
am wrong, shall be esteemed by me, for trutli’s sake, a sincere friend.” 

In the first place, he is in error in speaking of “the Law of Entail,” 
and “ Entail. Laws,” as. if there were statutes enforcing entails, or that 
common law does so: whereas, on the contrary, they are restrieted by 
statutes. He also speaks of the “‘ Law of Settlement.” But there is no 
such law. What really exists is a practice by which owners of land settle; 
or entail, succession to the estate upon, in general, their eldest sons. Mr. 
Morton, in insisting that land “should be freed from entail,” seems to pre- 
fer, to old English practice in that respect, the French and American laws, 
which forbid owners of land to entail it. Now, as this question is a very 
important one, our political system being based on the existing practice, 
we might take occasion to enter somewhat at large into it, with the pre- 
liminary observation that we regret to find Mr. Morton aiding revolu- 
tionary doctrines, founded in French sehools of philosophy, and now inte- 
restedly advocated by the Manchester calico lords, who would obviously 
easily step, on cheap terms, into many an old manor-house, if the liberty 
to make settlements were taken away, and if an Encumbered Estates 
Court for this country threw an extraordinary quantity of land into the 
market. Mr. Morton considers that, to quote his words: “ Of all 
burdens bearing down the landed interest, perhaps the law of entail is the 
worst—a law which permits the proprietor to mortgage his estate up to a 
certain point, but prevents him from selling part of it to clear off the debt 
on the remainder.” But, as we have said, there is no such law. A man 
coming into an estate, usually settles it on his future eldest son, with 
power to borrow money on mortgage for portioning off his younger 
children. If the estate be already mortgaged, he prudently binds himself 
not to sell any portion, because the value of money falls by course of 
time, while the value of land increases. Our author continues: ‘ True, 
of late years a statute has come into operation, which, in a roundabout 
way, enables the burdened landowner to sell a portion of his estate, 

rovided he has the consent of the heir-at-law.” What can be desired 
meter this? Suppose Mr. Bright should purchase 5000/1. a year in 
land, and that, on being raised to the peerage, his elevation produced 
such a change in his pursuits that he betook himself to the turf, but, 
meanwhile, that he providently settled the estate to be divided among 
the Honourable Misters and Misses Bright. Would it be fair to these 
heirs to pass an enactment by which Lord Bright could cut off the entail, 
and sell their interests without their consent ? 

‘“‘ It has been estimated,” continues our reformer, “ that not more than 
one half of the land rental of Great Britain really belongs to nominal 
owners; the other belonging beneficially to the holders of mortgages, 
jointures, annuities, and rent-charges. Here of itself is a monstrous evil 
—an almost insuperable barrier in the way of agricultural progress.”’ 
But Mr. Morton’s remedy—prohibition of making settlements of land— 
would not obviate this state of things, to judge by the condition of French 
landed property, which, by authentic statements, is equally charged with 
mortgages, annuities, oe similar charges. Every one knows that one 
man may steal a horse, while another mayn’t look over a hedge; so that 
some indefinite distinction of this sort may, perhaps, form the reason why 
Qe | 
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not upon land. Mr. Morton, indeed, insists that the question of abolish- 
ing his agrarian Frankenstein, the ugly’ incubus of his pseudo “ Law 
of Entail,” is “not merely a landlord’s question, it is,” quoth he, “a 
national one.” Why is it? Because, says Mr. Morton, “every land- 
owner is responsible to his country to make the most of his property in 
the production of the people’s food.” But our author ought really not to 
be ignorant that this theory, which would make the ownership of land 
differ from the ownership of everything else, by considering it a public, 
or state trust, is not only mere moral rhetoric, but has never been ad- 
vanced since the repeal of the corn-laws, when the people, so far from 
deeming it the duty of the landlords, their countrymen, to — food 
for them, showed their wise determination to buy wherever they could get 
it c 

“ The Law of Entail should,” says our author, “be blotted from the 
statute-book.” A puzzling order, for it cannot be found there. We will 
enter briefly into the origin of the English—the emphatically English 

ractice of making entails, by observing that it came down to us from the 
orman feudatories, and was, until the preponderance of Celtic or com- 
munistic ideas in France interfered to interdict it by law, known in that 
uality, fraternity, and liberty-loving country as la sage coutume de 
Snmnile. Let us see what changes have occurred in Normandy by 
its departure from it. 

Every one knows that all clan-descended nations, such as the Gaulic 
French, the British, or Welsh, and the Gaelic races of Scotland and 
Ireland, are instinctively attached to the Celtic custom of sub-division of 
property, as being an almost invariable and cherished practice among 
them, that has been handed down traditionally and immemorially, from 
ages when male gavel-kind, or partition among the males of a clan, was 
a fundamental law. We have not searched for evidence, but suspect that 
the Gaulic peasants under feudal lords, in even Normandy itself, were as 
apt at clandestine subdivision of their farms as any cottiers most inveterate 
in the same direction that ever parcelled their holdings in Kerry and 
Donegal. In 1789, Arthur Young, the sage agriculturist and _politico- 
economist, observes, in his ‘‘ Travels in France,” that division of properties 
in that country had taken place to an extent productive of so much misery 
as to call for a restrictive law. The same conclusion is still more evident 
now, when the succession to the smallest patches is enforced by law on the 
vicious principle of equal partition. Celtic prepossessions in this parti- 
cular, combined with this pauper-producing law, have conspired to produce 
such minute properties in some parts of Brittany, that we were lately in- 
formed, by a president of one of the courts of jurisprudence in that pro- 
vince, of his experience of numerous cases in which the costs of partition 
exceeded the value of the property. Some century ago Normandy was 
one of the best cultivated provinces in France, being the district where 
(under the old régime) the sage coutume, or law of primogeniture, had 
the most general operation. But, although Norman or Scandinavian 
blood prevails along the sea-coasts, and was the birthright of most of the 
nobles, or lords of the land, we believe that the Celtic race predominates 
among the inland occupiers of the soil as completely as it does in Suther- 
land or Monaghan. Consequently, directly the national code was made 
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accordant with their national notions respecting succession to property, 
subdivision became the order of the day, and consequently, also, the 
iculture and condition of the entire oe from good to bad. 


Mr. J. P. Cobbett says, in his “ Ride Through France,” in 1824, that, in 
Normandy, he heard “ great lamentations on account of the effects of the 
revolutionary law as to succession,” which had dispersed thousands of 
families ; had deteriorated and ruined the state of the farm-buildings ; 
caused the land to be worse cultivated; had hardly left “a tree worthy 
of the name of timber to be seen in a whole day’s ride;” and threatened 
to degrade the better classes of cultivators to a condition of mere earth- 
tilling boors. Mr. Cobbett was assured that many families of owners of 
land had, on becoming conscious of the evil, come to an agreement to act 
according to the ancient, time-honoured sage coutume de Normandie, 
and thus prevent the parcelling of their estates, and the pauperisation of 
their descendants. 

Such endeavours to hinder the splitting of estates may occasionally 
succeed, but generally cannot; and it is clear that, if the present tyran- 
nical Jaw continue, the land will be further minced up into little bits— 
unless the millions of small proprietary interested in the question whe- 
ther many of their children shall become beggars, will and shall act on 
some preconcerted system of neutrality with regard to having their 
quivers as void of arrows as possible. How active, or rather, either 
passive or prudent, the wealthy classes are in this particular, is notorious 
to all who, like ourselves, reside in their country. Small potato-garden 
properties, small families, and small prosperity form the French idea of 
national happiness; and we prefer to leave them in unpartaken enjoyment 
of their social and political system. 

The following quotation from Mr. Morton’s work is one of its practical 
and judicious paragraphs : 

‘“‘ IMPROPERLY QUALIFIED NON-RESIDENT AGENTS.—As land agents 
are either non-resident or resident, I shall treat of each separately. A 
non-resident agent may be a lawyer, an accountant, or he may be a 
person who, having studied the whole business practically, makes it his 
profession. In so far as preparing leases, receiving rents, and general 
accounting are concerned, both the first and second may make most efli- 
cient agents. If they have common sense, and are not averse to consult- 
ing good practical farmers in any matter about which they have doubts, 
they may get on tolerably well. But they will rarely become enthusiastic 
and successful improvers of estates. In too many instances, their chief 
aim is to increase the rent-roll ; and ignorance of practical agriculture, 
aud of the influence that well-executed improvements exercise on the 
letting value of farms, keep them from adopting any other course, with 
the view of bringing about such a result, than that of making high rents 
still higher. They dare not give even a good farmer a free license to 
farm as he chooses. They have a vague conception that, if a tenant is 
permitted to depart from an established order of cropping, his manaye- 
ment will be sure to end in the impoverishment of the soil. How this 
contingency may be avoided by the application of vast quantities of 
manure they cannot tell; yet, having come to a conclusion on the subject, 
irrespective of the teachings of science, they put a veto on his freedom of 
action. To fetter an improving tenant by absurd restrictions, is to forbid 
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his continuing to make improvements. And this is exactly what many 
of the professional agents do, who, being apparently better acquainted 
with the law of distraint than with the general.rules of liberal manage- 
ment in thecare of landed property, would wish to act a despotic part 
towards farmers.” 

The ‘truth is, bad tenants require a s lawyer over them; but his 
want of agricultural science often results in his placing unwise restrictions 
on men whom he fears will exhaust their farms, but who would not abuse 
a reasonable liberty. In point of fact, the management of a large estate 
demands extensive knowledge, and very considerable tact. The grand 
desideratum is to discriminate between good and bad tenants, so as to 
know whom to encourage and whom to displace. Landed property can 
+ be cheaply and permanently improved through the instrumentality of an 
enlightened and enterprising tenantry, competent to carry out improve- 
ments with vigour. It must be treated like an orchard ; fruitless standards 
removed, and sound bearers admitted to grow and spread. A judicious 
landlord will find that both capital and energy will voluntarily enlist 
under him. Mr. Morton duly lays emphasis on the circumstance that 
the majority of the proprietors of large estates do not know their own 
business; and, as all he sets forth on this important point is worthy of 
earnest attention, let us hope that the steps he proposes will receive 
it, and eventually be adopted. All classes in the empire have reason 
to regret that no provision is made im our universities for directing the 
attention of heirs of vast territories to their material imterests. Mani- 
festly, there should be professorships for lectures on “ Estate Manage- 
ment,” which is the difficult science of applying the soundest rules of 
law, agriculture, mining, building, draining, arboriculture, &c., to prac- 
tical purposes. Young aspirants to the lucrative employment of land 
agency would also learn, by such a course, the rudiments of their profes- 
sion ; and it is such men, who mediate between landlord and tenant, that 
could exercise a judicious and beneficial influence. Of late years, a re- 
markable change has come over the generality of our great proprietors ; 
for, in reverse of Pope’s sarcasm, that men born to large estates neglect 
“for women, sport, and wines, all Townshend’s turnips and all Gros- 
venor’s mines,” a large-acred man now deems a keen and admirable 
attention to practical interests is the best proof he can give of being a 
wise-acre. 

Mr. Morton indulges in eleven pages of disquisition on the, as he 
styles them, “monstrously unjust” game-laws, creating a heap of non- 
sense, from which we will first winnow out the grain of wheat. He is 
undoubtedly right in saying that game too often forms a cause of dissen- 
sion between landlords and tenants, and, therefore, since nothing is better 
for the interests of a farm than that a good understanding should grow 
between owner and oecupier, it is most desirable that a right understand- 
ing on the question of game should exist between them. The game-laws 
are considered by our author as inimical to agricultural improvements, 
and objectionable on public grounds. He does not, indeed, inveigh 
against them so severely as against the so-called “‘ entail laws;” but he 
seems to us to have neither probed to the root of the matter, nor to be 
ready to condone with any minor evils that oceur in practice. Primarily, 
he does not recognise that game is the property of the owner of the land 
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it is killed on, in so far as the landlord would have it in his power did he 
retain instead of hiring out his land, in so far as he has reserved it to 
himself in letting a farm, and in so far as the tenant pays less rent 
because his crops feed the landlord’s game. If the Manchester school 
of politicians succeeded in blotting all game-laws out of the statute- 
books, new laws bearing on the subject of game would necessarily have 
to be enacted, unless, indeed, this very free school succeeded in blotting 
game out of the country. The old game-laws of France were too exclu- 
sive and severe; but Frenchmen now boast that “la chasse est libre !” 
Consequently, “Vive la liberté et la chasse!” cry they, ahd, donning 
their galligaskins, loading ‘their double-barrels, they (having paid for a 
“permis de chasse”) sally forth, and take the liberty of bagging eve 

furry wild beast and feathered wild bird they can get within shot of, 
wherever the proprietor shrinks from the trouble of prosecuting them for 
trespass. If any Jacques Bonhomme in shooting-boots wants a hare, 
why should he be enabled to take one with impunity on the Marquis of 
‘Carabas’s land (where it has grown fat), instead of buying one in a 
shop? | 

Mr. Morton says truly, that landlords in general do not know enough 
of their estates. But what than whirring partridges and glittering phea- 
sants is more likely to lead a young squire frequently over the fields and 
through the woods of his property? It is very true that occasional in- 
stances of hardship occur, where a leaseholder’s farm supports, in conse- 
quence of an immnovatory practice of high preservation, a much larger 
quantity of game than he had at the outset calculated on. But in 
glaring cases the law gives damages for the injury done, as is observed b 
our author, who, however, is malcontent with this fact, and seems to wish 
to reverse the maxim, de minimis non curat lex. Absolute justice should, 
he conceives, be meted out between proprietor and farmer; and, he says, 
the really just way is for the former to provide in the lease that ‘ not 
more than a certam number of hares, pheasants, partridges, and other 
specified game, shall be kept at any one time upon the farm.” Our in- 
genious author confesses that the undertaking of numbering the game on 
a farm would not be easy, “if,” he also allows, “ were it at all possible,” 
For ourselves, we never met with a gamekeeper that had any practical 
experience of an attempt to take the game statistics of a farm. Possibly 
no man would like to make himself a laughing-stock to hares, lying snug 
in their forms, or to partridges, ensconced on the sunny side of a head- 
land, by coming into a field, note-book in hand, and crying aloud, 
“Dilly! Dilly! come, not to be killed, but only counted !” 

Let us be understood as by no means wishing to make game of Mr. 
John Lockhart Morton, to whom the agricultural world is now indebted 
for a valuable work. Yet, without referring to certain points in the 
practical part of his book which would be better for revision, we say, em- 
phatically, we consider him bound to expunge much irrelevant matter, in 
fact, to extirpate all noxious weeds from any future editions of this rather 


green literary crop. 
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ARCTIC EXPLORATION.* 


Tne battle of the Arctic regions has been, fought out and out again. 
On the one side is man, by nature weak, sensitive, and frail; on the other, 

ivation, gloom, and cold, stern and ever-enduring. But, on the one 
mr is also mind, ever ready, like the tiny Foz, that is fitted up for the 
encounter by its workings, to penetrate into its ice-encumbered seas, or, 
like the Aurora, to light up into life and cognisance remote shores wrapped 
in the silence and solitude of death. But has mind always been vic- 
torious ? How many ships have now been abandoned to the relentless 
frost since the Fury was first stranded on the coast of North Somerset ? 
How many gallant fellows have paid for the heroic resolution to face and 
overcome difficulties, sent in this instance not by man but by nature, 
with their lives? What a picture of helplessness is presented to us in 
what remained of the crew of the Erebus and Terror, dropping one by 
one as they made their last endeavour to leave the battle-field behind 
them? And is the sad picture relieved by a few daring escapes and 
brilliant successes, or even by M‘Clintock’s dauntless search for bones and 
relics? We fear not. The struggle is not equal. When Providence 
closes up a portion of the globe in ice and snow, and wraps it up in night 
for half of the year, leaving all around without life, or movement, or 
light, it sets its seal upon that region as if it was tabooed of humanity, 
and marks it as a land on whose outskirts even the stubborn Esqui- 
maux can only starve on precarious seals’ flesh and blubber. 

Far would it be from us to underrate the gallantry and heroism of 
our brave and unflinching countrymen in carrying out these struggles, 
now renewed with what has been done by others for about the hundred 
and thirtieth time; we estimate it at the very highest, as requiring 
higher qualities of courage, fortitude, and endurance, than any amount 
of struggle between man and man, and we are as much carried away by 
the mystery and romance of untrod regions of perpetual ice, and remote 
lands bathed in gloom and darkness, as it is perhaps possible to be. We 
honour the graves of those who have died there, and weep for the 
memory of the unburied. 

But what has this sacrifice of life and vessels, and this persistent ex- 
penditure, which would have almost sufficed to construct a railway from 
Constantinople to Lahore, or to have united the St. Lawrence with 
Fraser’s River by an iron bond, been incurred for? In the first place, to 
solve a phical problem ; in the second, to serve the cause of huma- 
nity. Both honourable incentives, and worthy of good and true men, 
and of an enterprising and grateful nation. The problem was the dis- 
covery of a north-west passage ; and we are now told that Sir John 
Franklin was the first to effect it. This is no doubt the case, viewed 
in the light of an open way beyond being known to the unfortunate navi- 
gator. As much cannot be said of Sir Edward Parry’s first expedition, 
when he discovered Parry’s Strait, and afterwards crossed the meridian 
of 110° west, for which he obtained the reward of 50C01., albeit, as far as 

ractical results are concerned, this first expedition may be said to have 
eure the existence of a north-west passage as much as any that 
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have followed it: just as much as when Sir R. M‘Clure reached 
Melville Island from Banks’s Land in 1852, or when Lieutenant Pym 
and Sir R. M‘Clure met, one coming from the east the other from the 
west, and the Atlantic shook hands with the Pacific, on the 6th of April, 
1853—one of the most touching incidents in Arctic exploration. Prince 
Regent's Inlet has been since shown to communicate by Bellot Strait with 
continuous sea, and Parry’s Strait—or, as it is now called, Parry or Mel- 
ville Sound—to communicate with the same sea by Prince of Wales's Strait 
and M‘Clure’s Strait. Captain Sir R. M‘Clure was no more successful 
in conveying his ship through the strait that bears his name, and which 
lies between Banks’s Land and Melville Island, than Parry was in navi- 
gating from the east. Captain Collinson, on his part, was no more suc- 
cessful in navigating his ship coming from the west by Victoria Strait, 
between Victoria Land and King William Island, to Louiantes Sound, 
than Sir John Franklin was in navigating his ships through the same 
strait coming from the east. The Erebus and Zerror were beset in the 
ice in Victoria Strait in September, 1846, and were abandoned in the 
same ices in April, 1848. Almost all the Arctic travellers have been on 
the track of the north-west passage; none have effected it, even by foot 
or sledge, save Sir R. M‘Clure and his party, to whom the reward has been 
justly decreed, and none have succeeded in carrying their ships through. 

Captain M‘Clintock says: ‘‘ With respect to a navigable north-west 
passage, and to the probability of our having been able last season to 
make any considerable advance to the southward, had the barrier of ice 
across the western outlet of Bellot Strait permitted us to reach the open 
water beyond, I think, judging from what I have since seen of the ice in 
Franklin Strait, that the chances were greatly in favour of our reaching 
Cape Herschel, on the south side of King William’s Land, by passing (as 
I intended to do) eastward of that island.” 

It does not become us to question the judgment of so experienced an 
officer ; but we may be permitted to say that a mere glance at the map 
which accompanies M‘Clintock’s narrative would show that, if the only 
chance of navigating between the two oceans lay through such a devious 
channel as Ross’s Strait, Rae Strait, and Simpson’s Strait, when the wide 
Strait of Victoria was right before them, it was a very small chance indeed. 

That which is equally remarkable is, that Sir R. M‘Clure, when he 
reached the Bay of Mercy, where the Investigator was frozen in and aban- 
doned, was but a very short distance of the parallel attained by Parry on 
the 16th of August, 1820. Had he been able to effect the remaining 
space, the north-west passage would have been carried out, but by two 
different ships, one coming from the east, the other from the west, and 
that in the same strait. Captain Collinson, it may also be remarked, when 
he reached his farthest in Prince of Wales Strait, which was only a trifle 
beyond what M‘Clure reached in the same strait, attained nearly the same 
Sey of west longitude as Sir Edward Parry did in the vm in 1820. 

that the north-west passage wason that occasion once more nearly 
effected by two different navigators coming in opposite directions. And 
that which is almost equally remarkable is, that when Captain Collinson 
wintered in Cambridge Bay, in Victoria Land, in 1852-3, he explored the 
coast of that land along the strait of same name, and between it and Kin 
William Island, to a point northward, or beyond where the Erebus tat 
Terror were abandoned in 1848. It is not at all probable that, if Captain 
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nson had pushed on his sled ies to the eastward to Kin 
William Island, he would have rl survivors of the Franklia 
ition, but he would have anticipated M‘Clintock in ascertaining 
ir fate, if he had not discovered the sad but interesting document 
ht home by the last-mentioned intrepid traveller. 

Apart from these curiosities of Arctic travel and exploration, quite 
enough has been shown, as far as a north-west passage is concerned, that, 
whether attempted by the way of Banks’s Strait, Prince of Wales Strait, 
or by Franklin or M‘Clintock’s Channels, and then by Ross’s or Victoria 
Strait, the so-called passages are seldom or ever free from ice, and that a 
number of contingencies are essential to a successful navigation from one 
ocean to the other. Among the first of these is the attainment of any 
oue of these before-mentioned straits—a task of no ordinary magnitude, 
and generally entailing the loss of one season; the second is to get 
through the ice accumulated at the entrance of the straits; and the third 
is, supposing the season to be one of those in which the ice breaks up, to 
be exactly at the spot, to move along with the floe or pack, or to fight 
through it and against it, as the circumstances may be. The abandon- 
ment of the Jnvestigator, and of a whole squadron of ships, by Sir Edmund 
Belcher, and the fact that the Erebus ee Terror lay two years beset in 
the ice of Victoria Strait, anxiously waiting for an opening which their 
crews were never doomed to see, show what little hope there is of an 
available north-west passage ever being discovered. The thing seems 
to be quite out of the question; and unless some change of climate should 
oceur (and which is not impossible, for there are evidences of such a 
change both in natural phenomena and in the fact of the Esquimaux 
having once dwelt in higher latitudes than they venture to do at present), 
it is not likely that the north-west passage will ever be navigated. 

There is one further fact connected with this question which has been 
eliminated by Captain M‘Clintock’s voyage, and which ought not to be lost 
sight of, and that is, that if Bellot’s Strait presents a navigable channel 
to the west, it could be reached by Hudson Strait and the Gulf of Boothia, 
as well as by Baflin’s Bay and Lancaster Sound ; or, vice versd, if at- 
tained from the west, a ship could sail home by Hudson Strait instead of 
Baflin’s Bay. It will remain for Arctic travellers to determine whether 
the pack in Baffin’s Bay, which has carried so many ships, and the little 
Fox the last among them, back resistless to whence they started, is more 
difficult to overcome than the ice-clogged straits and narrows which 
intervene between Hudson Strait and the Gulf of Boothia. They are, at 
all events, in more southerly latitudes. 

A further result of these numerous and arduous expeditions has been 
undoubtedly to add considerably te our geographical knowledge, to 
enlarge the domains of science, and to create and uphold that spirit of 
enterprise and perseverance which it is to be hoped will never be found 
wanting in the British sailor or the man of science. Hopes were held out 
for a time of the existence to the north of an open sea, replete with ani- 
mal life, and over which benignant, if not balmy gales, were to waft even 
ordinary sailing vessels from the Northern Ocean to Behring’s Straits, or 
even round the circum-Polar regions to the same ocean from whence they 
proceeded. But these hopes, founded, as they were, upon but partial recog- 
nisances and imperfect data, arising from accidental openings and an unusual 
congregation of living things, have not been doomed to be substantiated. 
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While in the present dey the line of the northern limit of the distribu- 


tion of the human race makes a curve from the coast of America up and 
across Cockburn Island to still more northerly latitudes in Greenland 
(and M‘Clintock found the Arctic Highlanders, as hecalls them, of Cape 
York rapidly diminishing in numbers from famine and disease), whales of 
two or t kinds, narwhals, walruses, seals, dolphins, grampus, cod, and 
various fish; musk* oxen, reindeer, Polar bears, Arctic foxes and hares, 

, ducks, auks, divers, gulls and snow-buntings, have all been met 
with in the high latitudes of Wellington Channel. But these and other 
evidences, as those of occasional open water, drift wood, and Esquimaux 
relics, are not sufficient to prove the existence of an open Arctic Ocean 
in the circum-Polar regions. 

Captain M‘Clintock has, we believe—for the appendix to the journey 
of the Fox has not yet been published—corroborated the determination 
by Sir James Ross of the position of the north magnetic pole, by which 
we find, as is the case with the magnetic equator, or that line round 
the earth’s central circumference upon which the magnetic needle is hori- 
zontal, and has no dip, that it does not coincide with the terrestrial 
equator, so the point of the vertical dip of the north magnetic pole—and 
the same thing has been observed of the south magnetic pole—is by no 
means coincident with the geographical poles. This would tend to show 
that the position of the magnetic poles is liable to change, and this is 
rendered all the more probable as the lines of greatest magnetic intensity 
(or isodynamical versus isoclinial lines) present two foci in the northern 
hemisphere—the one in North America, and the other in Siberia; and 
these appear to coincide with the two points of greatest cold—phenomena 
that may vary with the seasons. 

Materials for forming a general conception of the geological structure 
of the Aretic Archipelago have been gradually accumulating, and Pro- 
fessor Haughton, availing himself of the additional facts obtained by 
M‘Clintock, has condensed the whole into a judicious summary and @ 
comprehensive little map, as eloquent in its distinctive lines as the 
gaudily coloured saxifrages, parryas, oxyrias, drabas, dryas, papavers, 
and other characteristic Arctic plants, which ave so pleasantly grouped 
together in Dr. Sutherland’s account of the searching expedition under 
Mr. Penny, give a general idea, and that at one glance, of the pecu- 
liarities of Polar vegetation. 

Murchison Promontory, which bounds Bellot Strait to the south, has 
been determined now to be the most northerly point of the American 
continent—its Arctic C Horn. But, after all, Boothia is a mere 
peninsula, like the Melville peninsula; its isthmus is even narrower, and 
neither will ever be looked upon much as continental adjuncts. 

Sir R. I. Murchison has attached to M‘Clintock’s narrative a small 
map representing all the lands and seas of the Arctic regions to the west 
of Lancaster Sound which were known and laid down previous to Prank- 
lin’s last expedition, and the unknown waters traversed by the Lrebus 
and Zerror during the two summers before the ships were beset—stran 
to say, in the most southerly latitudes which they attained—and t 
novelty, range, rapidity, and boldness of the route, Sir Roderick remarks, 
as thus delineated, may well surprise the geographer, and even the most 
enterprising Arctic sailor. A heart-stirring, albeit partly imaginary, 
sketch of the last voyage of Sir John Franklin has also been drawn up 
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for Once a Week by Captain Sherard Osborn upon such data as were 
7 ; 

in M‘Clintock has also himself made considerable additions to the 

previous knowledge of the Arctic Archipelago, besides determining the 

course followed by the Erebus and Terror. He has more particularly 

ored the hitherto unknown coast line of Boothia, southwards from 

lot Strait to the magnetic pole, delineated the southern part of Prince 

of Wales Island, laid down the whole of King William Island, and deter- 

mined the existence of a new and capacious, but ice-choked, channel 
between Victoria Land and Prince of Wales Island. 

An immense number of new names have been thus added to the maps 
— it is grievous to think that they are little more than names, for few of 
them indicate a site inhabited by human beings, or a point of any interest 
or im ce whatsoever, except as beacons to save the future explorer 
from destruction. Captain M‘Clintock has, however, shown unusual judg- 
ment and good taste in the designations which he has bestowed upon places. 
Hitherto all the great blocks of land, with some few exceptions, have 
been devoted to royalty, or the Admiralty, or to those in power, from 
that lively sense of gratitude which is said to anticipate favours to come. 
The exceptions are Boothia, North Somerset, North Devon, Grinnell 
Land, _h a few others. M‘Clintock has not only rendered justice to 
real gratitude in affixing the names of Ackland, Murchison, Fitzroy, 
Pasley, De la uette, and other supporters of Arctic research, to 
various points, but he has honoured science in the persons of Brodie and 
Livingstone; and he has not even forgotten the claims of literature, for 
we have now a Point Charles Dickens and a Point Thackeray in the 
Arctic Archipelago, where the Melvilles, and the Dundases, and the 
Bathursts, and the Barrows have hitherto had it all their own way. Pity 
it is that callous map-makers will, in future atlases, clip and crop this 
redundancy of Arctic nomenclature with an iron pen, and leave nothing 
but what has a geographical meaning and import, not a mere human 
one. It is to be regretted that the names of the leaders of expeditions 
were not attached at the onset to the discoveries originally effected by 
them, or by those associated with them. We should then ons Parry’s 
Land, Ross Land, Franklin Land, Richardson Land, Beechey Land, 
Kelley, Collinson, M‘Clure, Austin, Belcher, Osborn, M‘Clintock, 
Ingletield, and Rae Lands; worthy monuments to the gallantry and de- 
votion of those who, themselves and their companions, ran so many risks, 
and suffered so many privations and hardships in first determining their 
existence—results in now notorious instances achieved only by the most 
heroic sacrifice of life. 

It is vain, however, to reflect or to moralise upon all the infinitesimal 
bearings of Arctic exploration. It has the deep attraction of enterprise 
and adventure attached to it. It is indelibly imprinted in the more noble 

iring and humane attributes of our nature. The mere notion breathes 

romance, heroism, and glory. It is, in fact, a part of civilised nature 

to pant after the Unknown, and in future times the Russians, as they 
in enterprise and enlightenment, will probably explore the lofty 

and extensive lands that have ~ seen north of Behring’s Straits, with 
the same zeal, if not the same indomitable courage and power of en- 
durance, that the British have exhibited in tracing their Arctic Archi- 
pelago amidst the snow, the ice, and winter gloom of the Polar regions. 
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A SPECIAL SERVICE AT WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


BY EDWARD P. ROWSELL. 


WE have read somewhere of a philosopher who declined to receive as 
incontestable the proposition that two and two made four. In this clouded 
and confused mt of ours, the matters are indeed few from which doubt 
is perfectly excluded. We believe there to be but one cause why the 
whole world is not entirely occupied with reasoning and debate, and that 
cause is simply the necessity of eating and drinking. We cannot afford 
the time which would be indispensable to the satisfying our obtuse 
intellects as to the truth of a variety of assertions which come before us 
daily. The great mass of us have to labour that we may take sustenance, 
and all have to take sustenance that life may be retained. Therefore the 
army of mankind jogs on, a portion of it a as on this subject, and 
a portion on that, but all, to an extent, hazy and uncertain upon every- 
thing, save that minds and bodies are alike disordered, and that health 
and vigour must be sought elsewhere. 

To raise any question regarding the advantageousness of the Special 
Religious Services may seem to savour of the cautiousness of the phi- 
losopher above alluded to. The point seems so simple. “ Is it good to 
worship God?” Undoubtedly it is. “Then it must be good to guther 
people together to worship God.” If we were to hesitate to assent to this 
proposition, who would not cry “out upon” us as infidels? Yet there 
are some difficulties lurking within us which we should like to ponder 
before we make reply. We are in the position of a witness under exami- 
nation by a bullying counsel. The latter has skilfully framed a question 
which seems to demand from a truth-telling person an immediate and 
direct answer, but no such answer the conscientious witness knows can 
be given, without the misleading and deceiving the jury. That, as an 
abstract principle, it is good, and must be good, to gather people together 
to worship God, we assuredly will not deny; but that it is good to gather 
them together through any influence, me under any circumstances, is a 
proposition which we must duly weigh before we can unreservedly accept. 

Familiarity with the externals of religion, does it induce religious 
feeling ? The churches and chapels in England are very fairly filled. 
There is no lack of worshippers, and if the crowds which pour forth every 
Sunday from our places of devotion represent our Christian army, then, 
indeed, England is not only in name, but in truth, a Christian nation. 
Latterly, as we know, even theatres have held a goodly company, pro- 
fessedly assembled for purposes of worship. The movement seems spread- 
ing. Private dwellings are turned into meeting-houses. Lecture-halls 
and schoolrooms seem never to be empty. We fully expect that in the 
summer time we shall have monster out-of-door meetings, and that the 
whole of Sunday the air will be filled with the sound of psalm-singing. 
And if there be any reasonable hope of good resulting, who would object ? 
If there be the smallest likelihood of benefit in an way, we will listen 
complacently, while eating our Sunday dinner, to a Baptist hymn roared 
out by a gathering of Dissenters in the front of our house, and to a church 
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psalm mildly carolled by a group of churchmen at the back. So long as 
the parties 40 not fall foul of each other, and eome.to fisticuffs, as in olden 
times, we will, with pleasure, submit to any little diminution which their 

roceedings may involve to the zest with which we usually consume our 
English fare, and may even be inclined to go out and join the churchmen 
at the conclusion of our repast. 

But putting aside light dealing with the subject, the question really is, 
reader, whether it is not possible to su certain points of view under 
which some difficulty, in connexion with all classes, but especially with 
the class we are more immediately referrmg to, must be considered to 
arise on the point of public worship, and which, therefore, ought not to 
be totally forgotten at a time when such a vehement movement is afoot 
in favour of congregational devotion. We must own to an intense dislike 
to religious frenzy. Screen from our eyes the distorted face, bear us 
beyond sound of the hideous howl. The man suddenly stricken to the 
heart by a wonderful and instantaneous conversion would not prostrate 
himself and yell. Ohno! If there be such a thing as instantaneous con- 
version, depend upon it that, despite its suddenness, it is calm, and 
beautiful, and holy. It is an emotion akin to that produced by the 
gazing at the blue sky in summer; by the thinking, at even-time, of a 

ear one dead ; by the yearning, amid all the trouble and sorrow of a 
dark and turbid existence, for a friend, true and faithful, now and ever- 
more. We should view with more hope a solitary gleam of pensiveness 
passing over the countenance in a quiet moment than we should the most 

ntic exclamations of alarm and regret. The sorrow which Heaven 
would send would find no vent in shrieks, the peace which God would 
whisper would not be shouted to the world amid uproar and confusion. 

Our present purpose, however, is not to dwell upon the monstrous 
extravagances to which we have only incidentally alluded. We shall 
speak of plain, decent, orderly publie worship, and, in eonnexion with the 
question of its usefulness, we shall regard exclusively the classes for 
which these special services have been instituted. We believe it would 
not be right to specify those classes as the lower classes, because, 
if we mistake not, the strictly lower classes have, from the first, only 
attended to an insignificant extent. The people who are present at 
these services are, probably, a kind of aristoeracy of the lower order, 
but who, if they be not guilty of the grosser vices which may be found 
at the dregs of society, are nevertheless in the main as wanting in 
vital religion as the wretched creatures who revel in notorious profligacy. 
As we took our seat one evening at Westminster Abbey, this seemed to 
be the complexion of people by whom we were surrounded. 

Surrounded ?—yes, closely wedged in, the vast space being, apparently, 
entirely filled. All quiet and orderly, save, perhaps, sundry whisper- 
ings: “ Look at that fellow standing up there!” ‘ Who's that walking 
along?” “That must be the chap that’s going to preach!” and such 
like. And all patient, too, which was wonderful, for certainly the 
seeking there medicine for our souls must have sent some of us, on the 
morrow, to take physic for our bodies, which suffered terribly from the 
cold. But there they sat, that huge multitude, shivering, yet piously 
calm. And then the service commenced. 

We are inclined to the view that choral service is not suited to the 
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humbler classes. We fancy that the poorer people who go to church 
always take a more open part in the service than the richer: they more 
generally re the res _ sing more, and more loudly. — If at 
church you have been thunderstruck at a volume of sound coming, you 
cannot conceive from what quarter, pitch your eye upon some white- 
headed old man in the free seats, and you will perceive directly it is his 
stentorian voice which has caused you to wonder. Go to @ strange 
church, sit in the free seats, be chilled to the heart by the wind blowing 
up the middle aisle, share a hymn-book with the hale old gentleman 
beside you, and in one minute after the singing has begun you will feel 
a fierce glow in every part of your body, particularly your cheeks, for 

our polite fellow-worshipper will have commeneed. rolling out the 

ymn with a sustained vigour scarcely achieved by Sims Reeves in the 
“ Bay of Biscay, O!” and every eye in the locality will be directed 
towards you both, in utter amazement. You will hear that voice again 
in a day or two. As ns are wandering in the suburbs, there will strike 
upon your ear, “ Fishmonger! fine eels! cod-fish!” You will recog- 
nise the voice immediately ; its owner is full of energy; he erieth fish 
at the top of his strength and so he singeth hymns. 

Therefore we opine that the majority of worshippers in Westminster 
Abbey that evening were not so much pleased or impressed by the choral 
as they would have been by a plain service. Moreover, although we 
ourselves take great delight in a choral service, and prefer it, we ques- 
tion whether to the humbler classes such service may not have too much 
the complexion of a performance. ‘The setting up a dozen or so of 
men and boys to chant and sing, is not, as we view it, an easily de- 
fensible proceeding. It is a little like employing a barrister to plead 
your cause for you because he is more skilful of speech. And as the 
working classes are prone, naturally, rather to be impressed by the sur- 
face of things, than to dig below br the spirit and the meaning, it may 
be surmised whether their attention being absorbed by the sight and the 
sound, their hearts are not dulled against the sense. 

As a proof that the worshippers at Westminster Abbey liked to take 
an audible part in the service, the simple psalm that was sung before the 
sermon seemed to be joined in by almost every member of the congrega- 
tion. And it was strange how impressive was the sound proceeding 
from the huge mass. Nothing like that sound from an ordinary congre- 
gation. Respectable people, as a body, do not sing; the charity children 
eing for them. Some ladies, it is true, just break silence. In the faintest 
of whispers they exhort to the singing “loud anthems,” but the charity 
children overwhelm them, and nothing is audible save the gentlest of 
murmurs. At the Abbey that night there was no crushing shout from a 
dense mass of charity children drowning every other sound, and there 
was a congregation which, at all events, liked the life and spirit of sing- 
ing; hence, as we have said, the psalm seemed to rise from the whole 
body, and infused warmth and earnestness all around. 

The sermon followed. Before remarking upon it, we will briefly state 
the doubts which, to some extent, float in our mind in regard to the 
unalloyed salutary effect of these services. If the service of which we 
have been speaking had closed with the prayers, what amount of advan- 
tage do we soberly calculate would have been received by the vast ma- 
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jority of the ion? Why, we confess, with pain, that we 
i believe the entire mass, with very few exceptions, would have 
left the building a shade or two more callous than they entered it. 
Reader, have heard it over and over again from the pulpit, and we 
are certain of its truth, that there is no standing still in spiritual matters. 
We are either higher or lower in the scale than we were yesterday. 
There was no man or woman in that congregation came from that temple 
isely the same in heart as on entry. And dowe think that the hear- 
ing the prayers, simply, wrought upon the mass any good effect? No. 
We think that they passed by as the idle wind, and so passing, they 
actually hardened and deadened the hearts of the majority of the con- 
tion. We admit that, in all probability, there were exceptions— 
that the solemn sounds fell upon some who received them gladly and 
treasured them carefully; and the point may be raised that even this 
good, if accomplished, fully compensated for the actual mischief com- 
mitted on the multitude. But this argument is dangerously akin to the 
principle of doing evil that good may come. We confess that, without 
some considerations to which we shall presently refer, we should entertain 
most unwelcome misgivings as to the benefit of this, apparently, unques- 
tionably useful movement. Are totally unprepared hearts likely to be 
vendhiall through the medium of public prayer? We think there is 
arcely a chance of such a result; and if so, then the danger which 
a profitless attendance at public worship involves to every class of 
persons—persons of every grade of spiritual well-being—must, in the 
cases of those who are confessedly utterly poverty-stricken in the only 
wealth the soul should value, be fearfully imminent. “ Better not have 
gone at all, if you came back no better than you went,” are common 
words which we can easily imagine to have been subsequently addressed 
to many a one who was within those walls. And who shall say nay? 
To our minds it requires the strongest evidence of the likelihood of good 
to bring us to acquiesce in its being undeniably well to gather a congre- 
gation of this character for the purposes of divine worship. Does such 
evidence exist? Can such reasoning be exhibited? We shail seem, 
perhaps, to be running counter to the tone in which we have hitherto 
spoken, when we reply in the affirmative. That which turns the scale, 
in our view, is the sermon. Conclude the service with the psalm, and the 
evil, we are inclined to think, would be in excess of the good ; but add 
the sermon, a plain, but impressive and powerful, sermon, and the hope 
of good immediately outweighs the sorrow for some unavoidable evil. 
The sermon which we heard that night had the very high merit of 
being a wonderfully forcible and emphatic address. Of course it arrested 
the attention of the congregation. It is astonishing how soon and how 
completely interest may almost be absorbed if the preacher but preach 
with the whole strength which is in him, and manifest himself thoroughly 
in earnest. Although there was much in the matter of the sermon to 
which we shall, deferentially, take exception, its manner was so striking 
that it was impossible to listen to it and not feel that, in a most essential 
respect, the right preacher was in the right pulpit. The text was one 
which to the unlearned mind cannot be altogether free from difficulty, 
and concerning which some explanation, we think, might profitably have 
been afforded. ‘How is it that ye sought me? Wist ye not that I 
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must be about my Father’s business ?” are inquiries which we read con- 
fessedly with some surprise. The Saviour, previous to the commence- 
ment of his ministry, was a dutiful son to loving parents, and it seems 
strange that he should “ have tarried behind in Jerusalem,” seeing that 
« Joseph and his mother knew not of it.” And we can sympathise with 
the wanderings and searchings of the distressed parents during three 
whole days, and are far from marvelling that when the dear child was 
found, his mother should have addressed him in the words: “ Son, why 
hast thou thus dealt with us? behold, thy father and I have sought 
thee sorrowing.” The mild remonstrance appears most natural, and 
the reply of the Saviour scarcely seems to put at rest the idea created in 
the mind of the reader, that on the part of him who came to teach and 
enforce every duty, there had been an apparent transgression of that 
great duty which a son owes to his parents. It occurs to us, that in the 
minds of persons most likely to be struck with the surface of a text, 
especially if the matter dealt with be of a common order, such as the 
question of filial obedience, this difficulty may have been present, and 
therefore ought to have been dispelled by the preacher. Very far be it 
from us to advocate the course indicated by a free-thinking historian, who 
added up the probabilities and improbabilities in holy things, and regu- 
lated his faith by the balance. On the other hand, we contend that it is 
both erroneous and mischievous to shirk, or turn aside from, confessed 
difficulties in Scripture writings. The faith of a man who has never 
doubted simply because he has never troubled himself to ponder and to 
weigh—what can it be worth? It is a dull, heavy burden, and can 
never be productive of good. It. is not, in truth, faith at all. Belief 
does not exist in non-denial. Faith is an active, living, labouring prin- 
ciple. Non-denial is a cowardly, grovelling, earthy profession, useless 
both now and hereafter. 

We think that in these sermons the preacher should strive, to use a 
homely phrase, “to begin at the beginning.’’ The class of persons 
(ah! shall we speak of them only?) who frequent the special services 
cannot realise, we should say, in the faintest degree, the dark cloud of 
wretchedness which enwraps the soul when the Saviour, for a time, is 
hidden from the view. Now let us—not in levity, but with a good 
object—ask the reader how far he believes it probable that Stumps, the 
small butcher in one of the back streets, who hhad come that night with 
his Molly and their four children (after they had all eaten their Sunday 
dinner of beef and pudding with a vigour of which we, gentle and 
dyspeptic folk, can form no notion), could catch the merest film of the 
preacher’s meaning when he dilated on the darkness occasioned to the 
soul by the temporary wichdrawal of the Great Light? We remember 
another special sermon, which we heard some time before, wherein the 
one idea reiterated ad nauseam was that the hearer should be “in 
Christ.” Who can wonder at Bill Baggs, the boot-closer, after hearing 
such a sermon, returning to the public-house, and declaring that he 
would go no more, not he, for that there was “nuffin in it—it was too 
larned for him; and Suk, bring me my pipe, my dear, and a quartern of 
the best for mixing.” When we find preachers to the working classes 
committing such egregious errors, we are almost cast into the arms of 
Mr. Spurgeon. And, to say the truth, we believe we really should be 
found in the embrace of that attractive divine, but that we should not be 
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allowed to rest there, for the tasteful en 
an exquisite joke that we should be sent flying again into the 
church. But Mr. Spurgeon, in his higher and worthier style, certainly 
is capable, not only of attracting, but wholesomely impressing, and the 
explanation is, that besides being fluent and very energetic, he puts forth 
ideas, and speaks in language immediately comprehensible by his con- 


gregation. 

Towards the close of his sermon, the preacher hit the poimt we have 
been aiming at in a very admirable manner. He urged upon the trades- 
men around him to ask themselves how far they, in their common daily 
dealings, showed the least consciousness of the existence of a Great 
Judge. Did they adulterate the food they sold? did they keep a just 
balance in their shops? did they hold their pledges sacred, or were their 
promises merely satisfied to the ear and broken to the sense? “ Of what 
use is it,” inquired the preacher, “ to preach only of high and holy things 
while the most ordinary duties are shamefully sligh 2 

The question might be put concerning almost every class in society. 
The vague, hazy style of pulpit oratory, which dwells only upon the 
blessedness of being “in Christ,” which enlarges in stilted phraseology 
upon the glory of sanctification, and the heavenly light which enwraps the 
soul of the Christian ; of what use is it addressed to the merchant, who 
cheats in every sense, save an Old Bailey sense, and the tradesman, who 
swindles in every point of view, save that which would bring him to the 
8 of a jury of his countrymen? While preachers are gently wafting 

eaven before the eyes of miserable sinners, they forget that those miserable 
sinners are blind. e repeat, how few of us in that mighty congregation 
could realise the deep affliction of even a momentary absence from the sick 
soul of its only true physician. Alas! we were all, we fear, far short of 
that point of capability. But was there one man or woman could mis- 
understand, or fail to feel the force of, the powerful warning, that God 
could not be deceived by the attendance there if the life elsewhere were 
the following—not Him—but the foul adversary? This strain it is 
which cuts at the very root of the fearful amount of evil, which, even in 
this day of boasting, rears its head and flourishes in our land. Praise be 
to the preachers who can manifest that “things as they are” can be 
spoken of without any infringement of decorum, or any disregard of the 
sacredness of the Holy Temple. The prayers may have been passed by, 
we fear, as little more than a performance; the psalm may en been 
joined in as only a pleasant exercise ; one half or more of the sermon may 
have been listened to by the mass with interest, certainly, but only doubt- 
ful benefit; but the conclusion was well calculated to strike home, pro- 
voke thought, and create alarm. And that is the great object, and, 
if achieved, the great triumph. 

There must have been, in the minds of a few of the multitude that 
night, thoughts far deeper, emotions far more solemn, than the preacher, 
however earnest, could excite. On the morrow, Macaulay was to find in 
that temple his last earthly resting-place. The grave was prepared; it 
waited for its tenant. Those things of which the preacher preached, and 
which we listened to, were, even to the most advanced amongst us, all dim 
and shadowy. ‘To Macaulay they had been revealed. All was clear to 
him. To-morrow they mane. bring to the open grave, close by, the dust 
and ashes, and Jay them in their home. The spirit had already found a 
home in God’s eternal world. 
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WILL THERE BE A CONGRESS? 


WE confess to a certain degree of nervous apprehension whenever a 
pamphlet attributed to the skilled hand of the Vicomte de la Guéronnidére 
makes its appearance in Paris. The publication of the new brochure, “ Le 
Pape et le Congrés,” is a sign that the Emperor of the French has made 
up his mind to a certain course of action, and wishes to feel his way 
beforehand. The res he has obtained can hardly answer his ex- 
pectations, and he finds himself now in a worse position than when he 
signed the treaty of Villafranca. He is penned in a corner, and has no 
chance of escape save by retracing his steps, or arousing a religious war, 
which is the greatest curse a country can endure. Worse than there 
are certain signs that England will be made a particeps criminis, and our 
government are quite prepared to recognise the existing confusion in a 
as a sign of stalulity. In return for this concession, Louis Napoleon s 
out a bait in the as: of protective instead of prohibitive duties, and 
straightway our papers of every shade begin violently to applaud him, 
although his promises are embodied in the vaguest possible terms. It is 
our duty, then, to try and appreciate what service the emperor demands 
from us in return for the prospect he holds out to us of being able to 
drink French wines at the price of South African. 

However much M. de la Guéronniére may try to veil his meaning behind 
carefully weighed words, M. Villemain is perfectly in the right when he 
describes the imperial scheme as spoliative. Louis Naneliaa nds himself 
at a dead-lock: he has made promises which he cannot fulfil to Austria, 
and now hopes to solve the difficulty by urging the Pope to surrender the 
Romagna. If he will only be kind enough to do so, he can remain in 
peaceable possession of the Eternal City, while the hat will be sent round 
among the Catholic powers to keep up his income. The Bishop of 
Orleans, the most outspoken of the papal party, repudiates this proposi- 
tion in his master’s name, and we now know that the Pope has point- 
blank refused. Had the Congress assembled, there seems, then, no doubt 
that the Emperor of the French, who, like a clumsy magician, could not 
dismiss the Evil Spirit he had invoked, would have proposed as a solution 
to the Italian difficulty his favourite panacea of a confederation. Deploring 
the maladministration of the legations, he would have recommended that 
the papal authority should be confined to Rome, and be maintained by 
chosen troops selected from the federal forces. As for the population of 
that city, we had best allow the imperial mouthpiece to epeak for himself , 


In conclusion, there will be in Europe a people having at its head a ruler less 
a king than a father, and whose rights would be rather guaranteed by the heart 
of the sovereign than by the authority of laws and institutions. This people will 
have no national representation, no army, no press, no magistracy. Ail its public 
life will be concentrated in its municipal organisation. Beyond this narrow 
circle it will possess no other resource than contemplation, the arts, the reverence 
for grand recollections, aud prayer. It will be eternally disinherited of that noble 
lot of activity which, im all countries, is the stimulant of patriotism, and the 
legitimate exercise of the functions of the mind, or the superiorities of character. 
Under the pontifical government, no man can lay claim to the glory of a soldier, 
of an orator, or of a statesman. It will be a government of repose and reflection 
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—a species of oasis, where political passions and interests will not crop out, and 
which will only have the gentle and ain perspective of the spiritual world. 


When we bear in mind that the population of Rome, having been 
worked upon by factious demagogues, can only be kept in order by the 
of ten thousand French bayonets, it is surely a mockery to hold 
up such a flattering picture of the future. However, we may dismiss this 
portion of the embroglio, for the Pope has refused his assent, and the 
emperor dare not coerce him, for he would arouse an awful body of oppo- 
nents throughout the whole of Europe. The plain fact is, that Louis 
Napoleon is at his wits’ end, and is casting about for accomplices to aid 
him in his wrong-doing. And such he seems to have found in our 7 
sent government, the head of which had the audacity to assert, three 
years back, in the House of Commons, that Rome had never been so 
well governed as under the republic of Mazzini. We had allowed our- 
selves to be deluded by the notion that the Italians have instituted a 
model government in the revolted provinces; but the truth is exactly the 
opposite. A system of terrorism and coercion has been instituted, and 
we have it on authority that Parma, indelibly disgraced by the murder of 
Colonel Anviti, is now left at the mercy of a gang of red republicans. 
In Lombardy matters are even worse; and the Sardinians are already 
behaving there in a way which must cause the Austrians to be regretted. 
The taxes, already enormously high, are got in with a considerable 
amount of pressure, and the Lombards have gained nothing by the ex- 
change save a fancied liberty. But M. de Girardin shows the hollowness 
of the idea with such shrewdness, that we cannot refrain from quoting his 
remarks : 


Nationality is one of those hollow terms of which it is high time that people 
should cease to be the dupes. This word, like that of glory, has been preserved 
to render nations less sparing of their blood and their money. What are the 
Lombards about to gain by the recovery of their nationality, incorporated with 
Piedmont instead of incorporated with Austria? Will they be more free to re- 
fuse the payment of taxes, if they should be equally heavy in the hands of the 
collectors of King Victor Emmanuel as they were when levied by those of the 
Emperor Francis Joseph ? Will they be more free not to serve as soldiers if 
such is not their vocation? Will free enlistment supersede the conscription ? 
Will the military contingent they are called upon to farniah be smaller? ‘Will 
there be any other change for them, than that of the uniform, the cockade, 
and the colours? Should it occur, as is not absolutely impossible, that the 
Lombards, disappointed in their expectations and their illusions, after having 
claimed annexation, should claim separation, would the journals of Milan, 
more fortunate than those of Savoy, be allowed to give currency to this wish of 
the population? And is it quite sure that paths. might not be placed in a 
state of siege by Piedmont: state of siege for state of siege, loaded cannon for 
loaded cannon, stifled press for stifled press? What would Lombardy have 
gained by the change of government, leading to no change of system ? 


The recal of Count Cavour to the Sardinian councils seems to indicate 
that the Emperor of the French is prepared to reverse his past policy, 
and allow the intrigues commenced in Turin to reach a head in Central 
Italy. He is in that peculiarly awkward position that the move depends 
with him, and whatever he may decide on, his checkmate is infallible. 
However much French political writers may deride the prowess of 
Austria, Louis Napoleon is fully aware that she was not exhausted by 
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the last war, and the bold language now addressed to Piedmont proves 
that the Viennese cabinet have not yet acknowledged defeat. Besides, 
Austria has now on her side a power which Louis Napoleon is so fond of 
invoking—public opinion, Events have taught us that Italy can never 
be free, and the only point to solve is, whether French or Austrian troops 
should restore order and tranquillity. The idea that Piedmontese troops 
can maintain a constitutional form of government in Central Italy is 
perfectly untenable; in the words of Le Maistre, “ Piedmont is only a 
grain of sand, and her evident interest is to keep herself so.” There is 
an antipathy ever existing between —t and Piedmont, as 1848 very 
sufficiently proved. No sooner did Charles Albert develop his ambitious 
design of becoming sovereign of Italy, than all the people of Lombardy 
disowned their self-elected Piedmontese liberator. 

The Emperor of the French solemnly pledged himself at Villafranca to 
pave the way for the return of the dukes; and this was only reasonable, 
as he was the cause of their being compelled to leave their states. Austria, 
when agreeing to a cessation of hostilities, was still in a position to exact 
conditions ; and Louis Napoleon recognised her strength by assenting to 
them. For a time Louis Napoleon manfully tried to carry out these con- 
ditions; but the reserve he had made, that the dukes should not be 
restored by force, hampered him. He checked the Piedmontese ——- 
in Central Italy, and allowed the people to make their choice. They, 
fickle-minded as all Italians are, forgot all the kindness the Grand-Duke 
Leopold had shown them, and decided on a republic; but we think that 
the experience of the last few months would induce them to reconsider 
their vote, were the alternative offered them. But it is now too late: 
they have suffered the power to fall into the hands of a few unscrupulous 
partisans, who govern by terrorism, and there is no prospect that the 
nation will be allowed to utter its spontaneous opinion. If any man dare 
to avow his adhesion to the ducal house, he is intimidated or thrown into 

rison, while honest convictions are branded as treason. The Tuscan army 
is sedulously kept beyond the frontier, lest they might provoke insur- 
rection against the new authorities; and money is lavished in ever 
direction, to pervert the people's better judgment. Lord Normanby tel 
us that since April last the model government of Tuscany have made 
away with sixteen million francs, left by the grand-duke in the treasury ; 
and they are now having recourse to every expedient to raise further 
sums, Even supposing the grand-duke’s rule had been bad—which we 
have no reason for believing—at any rate it was not so expensive. 

Such is the government which Lord John Russell went out of his way 
to applaud at Aberdeen, comparing the Grand-Duke of Tuscany to 
James II., and King Victor Emmanuel to William III.! Lord Nor- 
manby, while protesting against this nonsense, finds opportunity to 
describe the true character of the grand-duke: 


It would be useless to detail now the many beneficent acts of the Grand-Duke 
Leopold, at all periods when his people required his superintending assistance. 
Nor have his people forgotten the charitable exertions personally made both by 
him and the grand-duchess, when together and on foot they visited the poorest 
—~ of their city, and relieved the miseries and alleviated the sufferings caused 

y the great inundation of Florence; the devotion to his people which the 
grand-duke showed when, sending his family for safety to Lucca Baths, he 
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remained alone in Florence during the awful visitation of the cholera in 1856, 
when he emptied his cellars of all the wine they contained for the use of the 


hospitals, and Se ap remy the dow of that benign institution 
the Miseri eby exciting the imitation and stimulating the activity of 
all the upper classes, who nobly seconded his efforts. If any one wishes to 
inform himself as to what will be a true and faithful opinion of the reign of the 

d-duke when these trumpery slanders have been consigned to the oblivion 
they deserve, let him turn to a pamphlet recently published, entitled, “ ‘Tuscany 
da sé, or, an owre true Tale.” I do not know the writer, and he states that he 
never had any personal communication with the grand-dukes, father or son, and 
therefore his opinion cannot be warped, as mine may be, by the friendship with 
which the Grand-Duke Leopold has honoured me for more than thirty years. I 
am aware that some of the statements I have made, and some which I am about 
to make, may be denied by the authorities at Florence, as has been the case 
before. But I am confident of the truth of the sources from which I derive my 
facts, and as long as the press is muzzled and terrorism prevails 1 cannot com- 
promise names. The public, therefore, must accept my facts as I receive 
them, and, assertion against assertion, must form their own judgment on the 
uggregate. 

We entertained hopes that the Emperor of the French, who restored 
the Holy Father to Rome by force of arms, would take on himself 
to crush the insurrection in the Romagna; but he has sadly disappoimted 
us by the new views he has put forward. To our mind, his sole object, 
since the commencement of the unwarrantable Italian war, has been to 
overthrow the arrangements of the Congress of Vienna, and thus annul 
the effects of Waterloo. For this purpose the pamphleteer invests the 
Congress with powers which can never belong to it. A congress held at 
Paris cannot override the decisions of the one held at Vienna, and deprive 
the Pope in 1560 of a territory granted him in 1815. Byt, apart from 
this, we deny the authority of the powers to settle the fate of the spiritual 
father of one hundred and thirty-five millions of our fellow-beings. Of 
the five great powers, two are Protestant, and one schismatic; and they 
cannot be expected to deal fairly in such a matter, especially when 
England is suffermg from a Whig government, who publicly evince their 
sympathy with a nation of rebels. Five years ago England and France 
were combined to maintain the integrity of another spiritual ruler, and 
Lord Normanby puts the question at issue so fairly that we cannot but 
quote his argument: 

We have had European conferences partaking of the nature of a congress 
within the last three years. Those conferences were held at the conclusion of a 
contest in which I have always thought England entered with too little con- 
sideration, and closed without one advantageous result. There was here no 
question of nationalities. If there ever was a case in which no interest of a 
sentimental character was resolved, nothing dreamt of beyond the old political 
considerations of balance of power, such was the Crimean war. No es - 
= liberal, or religious, induced us to side with the Paynim Sultan. € 
ought to perpetuate the rule of the Mahomedan over a mixed population, the 
vast majority of which were Christians, and it was in the same spirit that the 

ss met ; its marked application was there made to the case of the Princi- 
palities. Does any one doubt, if the principle had then prevailed that the people 
were to be allowed to transfer their allegiance when and to whom they pleased, 
that Wallachia and Moldavia would have elected a foreign sovereign and thrown 
over the supremacy of the Sultan? Who was then more decidedly opposed to 
such a principle than England? Is, then, the Turk the only sovereign whose 
vested rights we are bound to uphold—the ouly one, always excepting ourselves, 
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our own, we are as resolutely as ever disposed religiously to respect P We are 
very generous and sentimental in dealing with the rights and possessions of 
others ; it is only when those of Great Britain are concerned that we ae to 
the sacred obligations of treaties. I believe we should find that “honesty 
is the best poliey,” and that “we should do unto others as we would they should 


do unto us.” It is in politics especially that we should largely carry out “ our 
duty towards our neighbour.” By too obvious a disregard of these principles 
we have already forfeited the sympathy, and, I fear, endangered the esteem of 
Europe. Can we say how long we shall retain its sullen acquiescence ? 


The plain truth of the matter is, that we have no right to imterfere in 
Italy at all. The late ministry acted an honourable part by keeping 
entirely aloof, but no sooner did Lord Palmerston come in than he 
evinced the most cordial sympathy for the Italians, and Lord John 
followed his lead. It has been said that the Emperor of the French 
plunged into the war for the sake of an idea; not that we believe so for 
a moment, for he is far too long-sighted ; but even if it be so, we cannot 
see why England should embroil herself in such a dangerous affair. If 
the Pope persist in his determination, and insist on his restoration to his 
states, we should find ourselves in a very awkward predicament if bound 
hand and foot to France, and compelled to offer her our moral support. 
The cause of the Pope, apart from its sacerdotal features, is one that 
appeals to the feelings of every independent monarch, for if revolt be 
recognised by a Congress as a fait accompli, not one European throne 
would be worth ten years’ purchase. Louis Napoleon is free from all the 
prejudices of legitimacy. He is perfectly aware that his dynasty cannot 
last, and fancying himself, with some degree of justice, the favoured child 
of revolution, he strives to keep on friendly terms with two antagonistic 
classes. At one moment he veers round to eonservatism; at another he 
toys with democracy, and the result is, that he has lost every sincere 
friend, and keeps Europe in a chronic state of agitation. Now, he is 
bidding high for popularity in England, aud holding out wonders in the 
shape of increased commerce ; but he knows perfectly well that emg 
can never exist. Our merchants, anxious to open up new markets, will 
inundate France with their goods, and the consequence will be that we 
shall be forced into keeping on good terms with him, and sanctioning 
every insane scheme he chooses to undertake, on account of the enormous 
interests involved. The national honour may be imperilled, but Manchester 
will triumph. 

When the commercial treaty between France and England was first 
announced, the British press, taken unawares by such an apparent change 
of policy on the part of Louis Napoleon, were for a moment unanimous in 
praising his enlightened views. <A little consideration, however, has shown 
that the proposed changes may not prove so advantageous to our countr 
as was at first assumed. Apart from the fact that any prospective benefit 
to England is deferred for eighteen months, an uneasy apprehension has 
been aroused by the fact that Louis Napoleon will be enabled to obtain 
enormous stores of iron and coal, which are indispensable in any war of 
aggression. Coupled with this we have the ominous certainty that vast 
armaments are going on in France, as Lord Normanby tells us, just as if 
that country were about to commence a war next week; ships are being 
built, guns grooved, and the dockyards at work from morning till night. 
The master manufacturers of France seem to supply a comment on these 
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suspicious movements, when they told the emperor boldly in their address, 
that if he persisted in the treaty they would either have to submit 
to inevitable ruin, or tear it with cannon-balls. The sad truth is, that the 
time has , we fear never to return, when the British nation could 
place implicit confidence in the word of Louis Napoleon, for his profes- 
sions and practice are diametrically opposed. In vain may he try to ex- 
lain the increase of the French navy as a “ transformation ;” we cannot 
lieve that his flat-bottomed boats are designed merely to carry coal, or 
that his fleet of transports is solely intended for Cochin-China. The 
Italian campaign opened our eyes to:the danger brooding over us, and 
the imperial tergiversations since the day of Villafranca have not served 
to enhance the good opinion England entertains of Louis Napoleon. The 
nation feels intuitively that he is equally dangerous as an enemy or as a 
friend, for in the latter character he does his utmost to compromise the 
honour of England by buying her assent to his settlement of the Itelian 
question. His memorable letter to the Pope has let in fresh light on the 
unscrupulousness with which he contradicts himself, for a temporary 
object. In it he declares that he only made peace through fear of revo- 
lutionary movements in Italy perilous to the = What then becomes 
of his previous and equally positive assertion that the neutrality of England 
and Prussia forced him into his anomalous position? At the time he 
made the latter statement he hoped to arouse the passions of his people 
inst two nations, whom they have reason to regard with jealousy ; 
now, that he finds such a persistent opposition at home to his project of 
confining the Pope to ‘ Rome and a Ettohen garden,” he holds up to ad- 
miration his respect for the Church. What treaty can bind such a man 
if he find it his ae me to break it ? 

Clever man as he is, Louis Napoleon has overreached himself by 
entering on a contest with the Pope. He may suppress the utterance of 
thought in France, but he cannot prevent his nation sympathising with 
the wrongs of the Pope. There is a peculiarity about the Catholic religion 
which no temporal power can overcome—a vitality which grows through 
oppression, and a firm belief in its truth, which renders men ready to face 
death sooner than give up their convictions. Sincere Protestants though 
we are, we cannot refrain from admiring the organisation of the Papal 
Church, nor deny it a divine institution. For nearly nineteen cénturies 
the Bishop of Rome has been the representative of that religion, and, 
through good and evil report, has contrived to maintain his authority. 
Even the first Napoleon, with his inflexible will, found himself defeated 
by an humble priest. He could keep Pius VII. for a period a captive in 
Paris, but was only too glad to let him go when a decent opportunity 
presented itself. It will be the same with the third of that name: he 
may attempt to coerce the ninth Pius into concessions which in them- 
selves are radically wrong, but he must be defeated. The strength of the 
Pope lies in the sway he exercises over the minds of one hundred and 
thirty-five millions, and against these five hundred thousand bayonets will 
be powerless. We are quite ready to grant that reforms are needed in 
the administration of the papal government. The Bishop of Orleans does 
the same; but we must never leave out of sight the great fact of papal 
infallibility. The Pope must be a despot—he cannot be otherwise, as 
Pio Nono learned to his cost in 1847—and can make no compromise with 
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constitutionalism, as is now suggested. Were he to have ‘but one subject 
instead of a million, that one must implicitly obey the mandates of his 
master, and gladly accept every dispensation of the favour. So far 
we quite agree with La Guéronniére: the Pope would be equally power- 
ful were he not to govern a rood of land; but we protest against the 
liation as a dangerous precedent. Democracy is dai Koxnmwe The 
a of the French, by his fatal Italian campaign, has aroused hopes 
which he never intended to fulfil, but Austria, our oldest and most faith- 
ful ally, is now exposed to home difficulties and dangers, owing to the 
contagion which the surrender of Lombardy has spread around. 

What, then, is England’s duty in this crisis? Shall she pin her faith, 
as Lord Palmerston bids her do, on the Emperor of the French, and allow 
him to trail our glorious name in the dirt, as his encouragers in a course 
of wrong-doing? For several months past we have striven, to the best of 
our ability, to defend in these pages the sacred cause of legitimacy, and 
prove to our readers that Louis Napoleon was breaking with the past, 
and forfeiting the honest friendship of England by the course he was 
pursuing. We have tried to show that the Austrian war was a menace 
to Europe, and that there was no guarantee of safety for England so lon 
as the emperor maintained an enormous army thirsting for glory io 
victory. The.truth of our remarks has been recognised, as witness the 
rifle volunteers and the enormous outlay on our coast defences; but we 
cannot regard the Emperor of the French as a sincere friend, else he 
would have saved us such an expenditure. Mr. Bright, flushed with the 
prospect of commercial advantages, has recently taken to task everybody 
who doubts the sincerity of the emperor, and we coincide with him, as far 
as the good faith of Louis Napoleon may be personally concerned. Unfor- 
tunately, though, we have studied history, and remember the sway that 
the pretorians exercised in Rome, and, therefore, so long as the Emperor 
of the French maintains his enormous and most unnecessary army, there 
is reason, to our mind, for apprehension. We may be entirely wrong, 
and Frenchmen may seattle be imbued with the most sincere feelings 
towards England, but, for all that, we prefer to see our country well 
defended, because that is a measure of security, and will guard us against 
all eventualities. The French, themselves, seem to be recognising the 
necessity of our precautionary measures, and the public organs are saying 
little or nothing now about our defensive preparations ; they see that we 
have no intention to invade France, and the turmoil which the national 
armament produced is rapidly dying out. 

The remarks we have made do not appear, at the first blush, to present 
any remarkable affinity with the title we have selected for our article, but, 
on consideration, the connecting link will easily be found. The Emperor 
of the French is alarmed at the responsibility he has taken on himself to 
settle the affairs of Italy, and would gladly drag in any power to share the 
odium with him. Russia and Prussia have held wisely aloof: both 

wers are ready to accept any reasonable arrangement, but they will not 
end their names to the transaction. Austria appeals to the settlement of 
Villafranca, and will not accept any compromise : the grand-dukes must re- 
turn according to promise, or else there is a prospect of the war breaking 
out in direr proportions. It may be that the Emperor Napoleon is perfectly 
prepared for another campaign, which may cost him one antied thousand 


























treaty which. Louis Napoleon will find himself com- 
practically to ignore ; and should another war result from it, there 
is no honest man who could side with Louis Napoleon. He muzzled his 


just at the right moment: a v ean before his troo 

oy He nquampestaiiateding aekdbtitg a Gdemnngahite 
he could not have met, whatever faith he may place in Pelissier, and he 

the situation. Austria was not defeated : she was slowly calling 
out her resourees, and would have been stronger than ever within six - 
months. Louis Napoleon was fully aware of the fact, aud accepted a 
truce ere the mettle of his army had been thoroughly tried: six months 
of trench work would have caused exasperation m France, and if he saved 
himself from danger by a sudden peace, he is in bounden duty compelled 
to carry out the engagements he made. But how ? 

Judging by the events of the past two months, Louis Napoleon is not 

to redeem his plighted word to Austria. Whether it be that he 

his old associates, the Carbonari, we cannot say; but the fact is 

patent that Louis Napoleon dares not cope with the republican party now 

unhappily holding sway in Central Italy. He sees that he can expect no 

support on the Continent in his course of evil doing, and he therefore 

insidiously offers our government a bait, at which they have too eagerly 

If a congress take place, the only important members will be 

rance and England, for the rest have backed out very wisely; and if we 

are foolish enough to yield to the emperor’s wishes, we shall undertake a 
mutual responsibility with him. 

That the British government are prepared to carry out Louis Napo- 
leon’s views there is too much proof. The two lords at the head of public 
affairs are insane on the subject of Italian liberty, and would go to any 
lengths to earry out their chimera. They will compromise the name of 
England, involve us in a war, sooner than allow the Austrians to resume 
their incontrovertible rights in Italy. It is just possible that the English 
nation, excited by the triumphal mareh of the French troops through 
Lombardy, might, prior to the treaty of Villafranca, have consented to 
our ministers arranging some satisfactory settlement of the Italian question 
with Louis Napoleon ; but the suddenly patched-up peace aroused their 

icions. For nearly four months England was in a ferment; the 

usiasm that characterised the old French war was again rife among 
us, and everything seemed to predict a rupture of our friendly relations 
with France. Fortunately for both countries this martial tone has cooled 
down again; we are conscious of our strength and ability to repel an 
invasion, while Louis Napoleon has made a most clever appeal to our 
eae by the large measure of commercial reform he announces. 

e fully concede the advantage accruing from such measures to both 
countries, as necessarily lessening the chances of war; but we earnestly 
hope that they will not induce us to relax our present efforts to place the 
country in a posture of defence. Much may happen before 1861, and it 
will not do for us to be taken unawares. 

For the interests of humanity we should gladly see the British govern- 
ment employing its good offices in settling this pestilent Italian business ; 
but we cannot assent to Lord Palmerston endorsing the programme Louis 
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Napoleon has recently put forward, for it can only serve to render the 
confusion worse confounded, and arouse animosity throughout Europe. 
Anything is preferable to a war undertaken on behalf of religion, and it 
must come to this if the emperor adhere to his determination of lopping 
the papal territory on behalf of revolution. We are co to abandon 
the theory of an Italian confederation, simply from fact that it is 
practically impossible, while Austria will not of Sardinia being so 
encom & aggrandised, and becoming a standing menace to her Venetian 
territory. We have it on excellent authority that Austria is prepared to 
defend the country beyond the Mincio line @ outranee, and has informed 
' the Emperor of the French that, unless he fulfil his stipulation as to the 
return of the grand-dukes, Venetia will remain isolated from the rest of 
Italy. In that case, what will become of the vaunted confederation ? 

Lord Palmerston has condescended to furnish some slight i 
as to the meaning of the enigmatical and involved passage in the Queen’s 
speech relating to the affairs of Italy. We learn that England will not 
allow any armed intervention to put an end to the confusion in Central 
Italy, and that the will be permitted to select their own form of 
government. We do not learn, however, whether the Emperor of the 
French has been called upon to inaugurate this poliey by recalling his 
troops from Lombardy and Rome, though that would seem the logical 
sequence of such an arrangement. We confess to grave doubts as to the 
justice of this non-interventive policy, as practised by a Whig govern- 
ment, avowedly sympathising with insurrectionists. The speeches of the 
two lords at the head of ministry have naturally encouraged the 
Italian party, and they are ready to go any lengths, because they fancy 
that they can rely on the support of England. The time for intervention 
must arrive sooner or later, for the Italian cause will collapse through 
sheer inanition ; and yet we practically put ourselves out kant and 
encourage confusion, because our ministry dance to the piping of Louis 
Napoleon 

Granted, however, that the elements of cohesion still exist in Central 
Italy, there are only two modes of settling the difficulty. Either Emilia 
must be annexed to Sardinia, which Austria will most vigorously oppose, 
or it must be formed into a monarchy, under the joint protectorate of the 
great powers. ‘The political barometer appears just at present to have 
veered round to the first point by the return of Count Cavour to the 
head of the Sardinian government, and unscrupulous partisans will soon 
be at work again to bring about the desired consummation. We know 
now from Lord Normanby’s revelations how the last insurrectionary 
movement was produced. Sardinian gold was lavished to buy the votes 
of the people, who went through the mockery of an election, whieh 
attached Central Italy to Piedmont. There is no guarantee but that the 
same process will be recommenced, now that Count Cavour is permitted 
free scope by the Emperor of the French; and with a foreign army oc- 
cupying the soil of Lombardy, there is but slight hope of any true ex- 
pression of the national will. But if this take place, as there is reason for 
apprehending, Austria would into the field again in defence of her 
own undoubted rights. The Italian war was the result of the intrigues 
of the Sardinian party in Lombardy, and a series of systematic insults 
offered to a great power. Were, then, the Sardinian state to be un- 
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happily extended to the Venetian frontier, the same system of exacerba- 
tion would be renewed, and Austria would be compelled to arm. How 
long would our non-intervention treaty with France hold in such a 
case? In some of the Turin papers we have recently noticed elaborate 
articles, attempting to prove that Sardinia and Central Italy combined 
could hold their own against the might of Austria ; but we should be very 
sorry were they to attempt it, for we may feel assured that any new 
hostilities would enkindle a general war throughout Europe. We do not 
for a moment doubt the gallantry of the Piedmontese troops, but the last 
campaign showed that they were unable to cope with the Austrian bat- 
talions. On this subject Lord Normanby supplies us with a valuable 
comment, while we perfectly endorse his verdict on the Tuscan troops: 


I have already eames in another shape the base means by which the 
allegiance of the army was subverted. Par parenthése, I may inquire 
why this Tuscan army is now always kept out of Tuscany, and in garrison at 
Modena? Is it, as has been suggested to me by Tuscans, that they dare not 
allow them to return to their own country because they would return to their 
natural iance, from which they were seduced by fallacious promises and 
Sardinian gold? In Parma the duchess was recalled by her subjects, when she 
had been driven — by the intrigues of her neighbours. In Modena the duke, 
when retreating before a superior army, was enabled to retain in exile the 
willing services of his own faithful troops ; but whilst Sardinia, from the begin- 
ning of the war, was thus occupied in pilfering the property of others, what had 
been the value of her efforts in guarding her own? Has she made one step of 
progress towards the patriotic desideratum, “Italia fara da se?” Before the 
war had ever commenced, she cried, “Ajuto Ajuto!” And she shrieked her 
own “Gridi di dolore” across the Alps for instant protection. No one denies 
the personal bravery of the Sardinian soldier, but Solferino showed again, what 
had been proved ten years ago at Somma Com and at Novara, that a 
Piedmontese corps d’armée is no match for an equal number of Austrians. The 
— account in the last Edinburgh Review of the battle of Solferino, evi- 
tly written by an eye-witness, describes the despair of General Benedick 
when, in the moment of complete victory over the enemy who had heaped so 
many insults on his country, the Sardinian army disabled and almost destroyed, 
he was commanded to retreat, in consequence of the disasters of another wing 
of the Austrian army opposed to the French. Does the Count Cavour really 
doubt that the state of the Sardinian army had some share in the emperor’s 
desire for peace?’ Does he doubt that he was also moved by several ocular 
roofs since his proclamation at Milan, that, whether the Italian people might 
ter become the free citizens of a great country, they had no intention to 
fulfil the first postulate required of them, that of at once becoming soldiers ? 
for there had been no ye ore made in the Lombard levies, not one had given 
any sign of an intention of taking part in the campaign. What right, then, had 
Piedmont, instead of being surprised and thankful at what she had acquired by 
the spontaneous gift of her great ally, to attempt to turn to shameless profit 
“the robber’s simple plan, 


That those shall take who have the power, 
And those shall keep who can” ? 


If Louis a per then, dares to support Piedmont in her course of 
wrong-doing, result seems tolerably clear. The nations are begin- 
ning to grow weary of this constant state of suspense, which is worse 
than a war, and are gradually learning to look upon Louis Napoleon 
as the fons et origo mali. A combination was formed against his great 
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uncle, precisely from the same cause, and a feeling is gradually spread. 
ing that a similar process will yet be necessary with the nephew. 

Or, taking the other supposition that Central Italy is converted into a 
constitutional kingdom, there are equally grave causes of apprehension in 
the choice of a monarch. Everything naturally points to the Prince 
Napoleon as the destined ruler of Italy: he is allied to the House of 
Sardinia, and is related to the man to whom Italy owes her independence, 
such as it is. It is not so long since intriguers were busy in preparing 
the way for such an election, and though, owing to the general opposi- 
tion the project met, it was placed in abeyance, there is nothing to 
guarantee us against its being brought forward at the first favourable 
opportunity. Such a choice would be a veritable bone of contention 
among the great powers; Austria, Russia, and Prussia would decidedly 
oppose it, but we should be compelled to support France. According to 
Lord Palmerston, the populations of Central Italy are to be left their un- 
fettered choice of any form of government that may best suit them, but 
coercion must not be used. But there is no stipulation in evidence that 
France will not be permitted to employ moral coercion, or, at any rate, 
sow her gold broadcast over Italy to obtain the object of her desire. We 
could not complain against such a course, for we have left to Louis 
Napoleon the authority of regulating the affairs of Central Italy, and our 
ministers are sctiaialh to endorse his dicta, so long as he does not en- 
croach on the sacred rights of liberty. If, then, we have a dependency 
of France erected in the heart of Europe, we may thank our Whig 
administration for it. 

Apart from these considerations, the national honour is seriously in- 
volved by the support we are prepared to give Louis Napoleon. He 
pledged himself as solemnly as monarch could do to Austria, that he would 
do all in his power to produce the restoration of the deposed grand-dukes ; 
and his avowed object now is to avoid the observance of that article of the 
treaty. There was a time when the British nation regarded truth and 
honesty as the fundamental principles of English prosperity; but we sup- 
pose that Lord Palmerston’s lengthened career has removed many of 
these antiquated prejudices, With the remembrance of the Affghanistan 
blue-book before us, we can easily understand how he can support Louis 
Napoleon in evading the redemption of his pledged word. England re- 
gards with jealousy the enormous armaments of France, which prove that 
Louis Napoleon is preparing for another aggressive war, and yet her 
prime minister has no objection to enter into secret engagements with 
that monarch, whose scope is yet involved in mystery. 

Of all the dreary platitudes contained in the royal speech, only one 
paragraph affords a ray of hope. There is a sibility that the joint ex- 
pedition to China may yet be prevented. The British nation ought to 
regard nothing with so jealous an eye as the concentration of French 
troops in Eastern waters. The expedition to Cochin-China contained an 
arriére-pensée, while the object for which France is involving our chief 
colonies in a network of outposts lies on the surface. If our readers would 
carefully study the map of the Pacific, and notice the gradual increase of 
French establishments, they would be surprised at the strength silently 
concentrated there, and which might be employed most disadvantageously 











that he passes all these matters by in his lordly way, as being 
consideration. Aprés moi de déluge is evidently his motto. We doubt, 
oP mg and phe at Arg and we trust that the 
matter will be thoroughly ventilated in the present session. Before all, 
though, our past policy in China must be carefully : Lord Grey 
has brought a serious charge against government of declaring war with- 
out obtaining the sanction of the House of Commons, and though the 
charge was evaded by a side wind, some of it will adhere. When these 
matters are inquired into, our most earnest hope is that the Chinese ex- 
pedition will be declared unnecessary. We have had quite enough of 
i - ns with France, and have no wish to see them renewed, 
especially when afford France an rtunity for obtaining a firm 
footing A the Serger realising her vite oor! scheme of establish- 
ing a rivalry with our East Indian —. 

Altogether, it appears more than doubtful whether a congress will be 
held to settle the affairs of Italy. The majority of the powers see the 
futility of any such step, which can lead to no satisfactory conclusion, 
until Louis Napoleon retraces his s and carries out his promise to 
Austria with reference to the grand-dukes. Up to the present he has 
made no effort to do so, and we, therefore, have a right to feel a certain 

of distrust. At any rate, we ought not, for our own character's 

to offer him our moral support. If he wish to prove his sincerity, 

let him withdraw his troops from Lombardy and Rome: the Pope has a 
force —— to take their place, while they are not at all required in 
Lombardy. If, then, the Tuscans by a solemn vote ratify the judgment 
of their president, and declare the grand-duke to have forfeited his throne, 
nothing more can be said in the matter, but we doubt whether it would 
be so in all the duchies. The Italians should be left, in a word, to settle 
their own domestic affairs; but Louis Napoleon dares not permit it, for 
he is conscious that Austria would gain immeasurably by such a step. 
The Italians are already beginning to feel the yoke, and before long will 
be very glad to exchange their King Stork for King Log. The grand- 
dukes are patiently awaiting the course of events; strong in the justice 
of their cause, they feel convinced that the time must come when their 
peoples will recal them; but that cannot be the case so long as French 
troops remain in Italy. At any rate, it is high time that the experiment 
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be tried. 

As regards the relations between Louis Napoleon and the le of 
England, we may rest assured that very few will permit themselves to be 
led astray by the adv offered them in the new treaty of commerce. 
Apart from the fact that the consumer will gain nothing by the reduction 
duty, there is the certainty that other taxes will have to be imposed. 
This 1s the year in which the odious income-tax should have been 
abolished, but Louis Napoleon has effectually prevented that. The 
" for the ensuing year, her Majesty informed us, have been pre- 
cn agnectray ecrgengh 2 rae, eentigggee reprmertier ato 
of the country upon an efficient footing, and we may calculate 

on the expenditure of an enormous sum, which the commercial treaty 
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‘with France will not compensate. In fact, it is the old story of robbing 
Peter to pay Paul: we have expressed our willingness to supply France 
with an immense amount of the munitions of war, and are at the same 
time taking every precaution lest they should be employed against our- 
selves. 

If the Emperor of the French really desire to afford usa material 
pledge of his sincerity, his course is most simple. Let him cease his 
_ enormous preparations, and reduce his army to reasonable limits. He 
has no pretence for keeping it up: there is not a nation on the Continent 
inclined to declare war against him, and pers, ies have remained in 
a state of profound tranquillity had it not for his own reckless 
ambition. His people are ostensibly satisfied with his government ; they 
have attained an unexampled degree of prosperity, and have reaped a fair 
crop of laurels in Italy. He cannot need five hundred thousand bayonets 
to maintain order among a population that prepares him an ovation 
wherever he appears in their midst, and he must therefore forgive the 
people of England if they consider such an army a standing menace to 
their liberties. The friendship of Louis Napoleon stands a fair chance of 
becoming as costly to us as his enmity, and each interchange of good 
offices is followed by increased activity in the arsenals on either side the 
Channel. If this goes on, we shall be perfect friends when armed to the 
teeth and apparently threatening each other with instant annihilation. 

It has been confidently asserted that Louis Napoleon and Mr. Cobden 
have held repeated interviews on the subject of the new commercial 
treaty. We wish that the teacher had taken advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to imbue his illustrious pupil with some of his peculiar peace 
tenets, which would have proved far more beneficial to both countries. 
Louis Napoleon suffers from the unhappy ambition to be “ first in arms, 
first in peace, first in the hearts of his countrymen.” In the first he has 
not met all the suecess he may have anticipated, while he is sr 
doing his best to forfeit the third by his new commercial measures. It 
is impossible to gauge the temper of the people from the public press 
of France, but there is sufficient evidence to prove that they are not 
ripe for free trade, and will not see the undoubted advantages that will 
accrue to them from the treaty. Partial disturbances have already taken 
place at Lyons, and the example will probably be followed elsewhere. 
Louis Napoleon will have quite mh work on his hands at home 
to enable him to retire gracefully from the settlement of the Italian 
question. 

And this is the point at which we wished to arrive. The Emperor of 
the French is in a position of peculiar difficulty, in which it is almost im- 
possible to advance, and in which retreat will be accompanied by a cer- 
tain amount of humiliation. Having, however, confessed by implication 
that he was wrong in commencing the Italian war, his vanity will not 
have a very bitter pill to swallow, even should he withdraw his troops, 
and leave Italy to its own fate. He cannot expect any vast support from 
the English, for the irritation he excited between the two nations is still 
smouldering ; and if he pin his faith on the promises of a Whig ministry, 
he will be trusting to a broken reed. Lord Palmerston holds a most in- 
secure tenure of office; the China business may dethrone him once again, 
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and the next ministry would essentially modify administrative views on 
the subject of Italy. It has long been the cry of the Unitarians that 
I'Italia fara da se;” then, let her have another chance of trying the ex- 
periment, Tr we can foresee the result. But non-intervention, as 
interpreted by Lord Palmerston, is clearly a mockery ; the Italians are to 
yo with the delusion that they are a great nation, capable of 

-administration, and are left the easy prey of any political adventurer 
who hopes to make capital by pandering to the popular vanity. The con- 
dition of Central Italy is a perilous example to the rest of Europe; the 
Hungarians and Bohemians are already infected by the revolutionary 
virus, and there are signs that blood will flow in those states ere long. 
The rights of legitimacy are trampled under foot, and we are called upon 
to give our moral support to a party of factious men who, having attained 
power by every possible intrigue, shun no measures, however arbitrary, to 
support their tottering authority. Ere long deplorable excesses will break 
out in Italy, and we are recommended to stand as idle lookers-on. If 
such be the practical result of a non-intervention policy, the sooner it is 
modified the better for the welfare of humanity. 

We beseech our readers to take our remarks into their serious consi- 
deration, for the sentimental aspect of Italian affairs must be set aside for 
the stern reality. Every scheme has been tried and found wanting to 
render the Italians a powerful and independent nation, and all have failed. 
The causes of this failure lie on the surface: the very nature of the 
Italian character and the numerous antagonistic races render cohesion 
impossible. While Austria exercised a wise surveillance over the 
demagogues, all went on tolerably well; but since her expulsion from 
Italy, matters have gone on from bad to worse. Believing that Italy can 
never remain tranquil, unless the people is kept in subjection by foreign 
bayonets, we candidly confess that we should prefer the return of the 
Austrians to the entrance of French or Sardinian troops. Austria can 
never become dangerous to us ; but with French influence preponderating 
in Italy, the time might almost be predicted that the Mediterranean 
would be converted into a French lake. And that is rather a dear price 
to pay for a commercial treaty, however liberal in its nature. 














